we Instructor 


Farm Scene—Doris Lee Courtesy, John Hancock Mutual Life Insurance Company 


Our Spring Textbook Review March 1955 
Begins on Page 13 60 Cents a Copy 
$5.00 a Year 





DO MORE...SEE MORE...HAVE MUCH MORE FUN THE HERTZ WAY! 


Why not plan a trip now with your friends? Your local Hertz office 
will be glad to help you set up an enjoyable itinerary. Simply look 
under “H” in your telephone directory for telephone number and 
address. You can rent a new, clean car . . . drive to all the places you 
have always wanted to see...and then return by another route. 
Or, you can travel to your favorite spot by train or plane... and 
rent a Hertz car on arrival. Your local Hertz office will make the 
reservation for you at any of the nearly 800 Hertz offices in over 
550 cities in the United States, Canada, Alaska, Mexico, Hawaii, New 
Zealand, Cuba, Haiti, Puerto Rico, the Virgin Islands, Great Britain, 
Ireland, France, Belgium and Switzerland. A car will be waiting for 
you at the airport or railroad terminal when you arrive. For relax- 


HERTZ Rent A Car SYSTEM 





; 
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ing week-ends, your local Hertz office will be glad to rent you a car 
—you need only a driver’s license and proper identification. Hertz 
Rent A Car System, Dept. W35, 218 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago 
4, Illinois. Phone: WEbster 9-5165. 


Your vacation dollar goes further 
when you rent a Hertz car! 


Goka vas GO 


Last year more than twice as many people used Hertz Rent 
A Car service than any other world-wide car rental system. 
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A NEW IDEA OF THE BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB 


LL TOO FREQUENTLY, most of us are aware, we do 
A not listen to good music with due understanding 
and appreciation. Our minds wander and we realize 
afterward that we have missed most of the beauties 
of the work. There is no doubt about the reason: we 
are not primed in advance about what to lister. for. 
Music-Appreciation Recorps meet this need — for 
a fuller understanding of music — better than any 
means ever devised. They do it, sensibly, by auditory 
demonstration. 


YOU HEAR MUSIC AS THE GREAT CONDUCTORS 
HEAR IT...On the podium they have in mind at 
every moment the various themes of the work, their 
interplay and development, and the main architec- 
tural features of the composition. This combined aes- 
thetic and intellectual pleasure is what every music- 
lover can now acquire through Music-AppreciaTIon 
Recorps. After hearing several of these records, all 
the music you listen to is transformed, because you 
learn in general what to listen for. This enjoyable form 
of self-education can be as thorough as the Music- 
Appreciation courses given in many universities. 


YOU SUBSCRIBE BUT TAKE ONLY THE RECORDS 
YOU WANT 


will be issued—for subscribers only—every month. 


.. Anew Music-Apprectation Recorp 


Ultimately all the great masterpieces of music will be 
included. The announcement about each forthcoming 
record will be written by Deems Taylor. After read- 








As a demonstration 


WILL YOU ACCEPT 
WITHOUT CHARGE 








Beethoven's Fifth Symphony 


A NEW HIGH-FIDELITY RECORDING BY THE LONDON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA os ou de ecccasdeuecwerertsrenestonseesssescooues peeseneee veee 
Norman Del Mar, Conductor 


ADDRESS 
Analysis by Thomas Scherman 
OU HAVE HEARD this great work countless times—what have you heard in it? And CITY ZONE STATE 
what may you have failed to hear? This demonstration will be a revelation of how MAR 9 


FROM A LISTENER: “In a few minutes, Music-Appreciation Records 
taught me more about Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony than I learned 
in a month in a course at college!"—Bennerr Cure, Publisher and Columnist 


FROM A CRITIC: “This is common sense. It is the only way to do it.” 


HIGH-FIDELITY 
Music-APPRECIATION RECORDS 


...to help you understand music better 
and enjoy it more 





much Music-Apprectation Recorps can help you to a deeper understanding of music. 

















—EDWARD TATNALL CANBY, Record Critic of Harper’s Magazine and Audio Magazine 



























ON ONE SIDE 


You hear a full performance of a great 







musical work, just as on the ordinary 
record you buy. The records will fea- 
ture orchestras and soloists of recog 






nized distinction in this country and 
abroad. You listen to the performance 


















first, or afterward, and then 





























ing this descriptive essay you may take the record or 
not, as you decide at the time. You are not obligated 
as a subscriber to take any specified number of rec- 
ords. And, of course, you may stop the subscription 
at your pleasure—at any time! 


TWO TYPES OF RECORDS AT A RELATIVELY LOW 
COST... All Musitc-Appreciation Recorpns will be high- 
fidelity, long-playing records of the highest quality— 
334% R.P.M. on Vinylite. They will be of two kinds: 
first, a so-called Standard Record—a twelve-inch disc 
—which will present the performance on one side, the 
analysis on the other. This will be sold at $3.60, to 
subscribers only. The other will be an Analysis-Only 
Record—a ten-inch disc—priced at $2.40. The latter 
will be made available each month for any subscriber 
who may already have a satisfactory long-playing 
record of the work being presented. (A small charge 
will be added to the prices above to cover postage 
and handling.) 


TRY A ONE-MONTH SUBSCRIPTION — WITH NO 
OBLIGATION TO CONTINUE __. Why not make a 


simple trial, to see if these records are as pleasurable 


























ON THE OTHER SIDE 


You hear an illuminating analysis of 
the music, with the various themes and 
other main features of the work piayed 
and as enlightening as you may anticipate? The first separately with running explanatory 
; comment, so that you can learn what 
to listen for in order to appreciate the 
work fully. 


record, BeeTHoven’s Firru Sympuony, will be sent 
to you at once—at no charge. You may end the sub- 
scription immediately after hearing this record—and 

















keep it with our compliments—or you may cancel any 
time thereafter. 








PLEASE RETURN ONLY IF YOU HAVE A RECORD PLAYER WHICH CAN 
PLAY 331, R. P. M. LONG-PLAYING RECORDS 





R47-3 





MUSIC-APPRECIATION RECORDS 
c/o Bock-of-the-Month Club, Inc. 
345 Hudson Street, New York 14, N. Y. 


Please send me at once the first Music-Arprectation Recoxp, Beetboven's Fifcb Sympbony, 
without charge, and enter my name in a Trial Subscription to Music-Arpreciation Recorps, 
under the conditions stated above. It is understood that, as a subscriber, | am not obligated to 
buy any specified number of records, and may take only those | want. Also, | may cancei this 
subscription after hearing this first record, or any time thereafter at my pleasure, but the 
introductory record is free in any case. 


Miss f 


PLEASE PRINT) 
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Coming Next Month... 


For Pan American Day, April 14—a Historical Play, a Unit on Mexico, a 
Song with directions for a Latin-American Dance, and suggestions for 
a Pan-American Festival, which could be used for a May Day Festival 
if desired 

Poster Pictures in Color for Your Bulletin Board 

A Guest Editorial by Vie Raschi—“The Importance of Organized Play and 
What It Does for Elementary School Children” 
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Aq TEACHERS - Just Mail This Coupon to 


tn, & BORROW 100,.°600% 


By Mail-in comptete PRIVACY! — 


FAST SERVICE! No Cosigners required | "sre" isi 


Here is a confidential loan service for teachers who need money to further their education, 20 
to pay pressing bills and protect credit ratings. The cash is here... ready and waiting for 


PAY DOCTOR BILLS you now. You can borrow BY MAIL from the privacy of your home without anyone in MONTHS 


your community knowing you are applying for a loan. Just sign the short application and 
note below, and mail it at once. Your request for a loan will receive immediate attention. $ ] 000 5 675 


FOUR IMPORTANT REASONS CONFIDENTIAL 


WHY MORE AND MORE TEACHERS friends, relatives, merchants 30000 1995 
ARE USING THIS LOAN SERVICE know you are applying for a 


SIGNATURE ONLY 


® Teacher loans are made on signature only—no co- confidential and private. 











School board members, 


—none of these people will 





arate wort sOAN-BY- 
.. All mail is sent to you 
in a plain envelope and the 60020 3748 


transaction is completely 











signers, no endorsers. No mortgages on car, furniture or Yes, no matter where you live or teach, whether you 


personal property. 


CONVENIENT TERMS. 


are married or single, you may solve your money prob- 
lem by mail. Today, this minute, fill out and mail the 
short Application and Note below. That’s all you have 


PAY OLD DEBTS Convenient monthly installments pay loan out of to do. We'll speed the cash on its way to you as soon as 





for the time you use the money—no longer! 


NO SUMMER PAYMENTS 


® No principal during summer vacation. 
If your salary stops during the summer vaca- 
tion, payments on principal stop also. This is 
an extra service of special value to teachers 
offered by State Finance Company. 


PRIVATE 


® The loan is made by mail from the pri- 


vacy of your own home. You see no agents or 
for HOME REPAIRS credit managers—only you and we know 


about it. We guarantee strict privacy. 


To State Finance Company, Dept. C-133 

410 Kilpatrick Bldg., Omaha 2, Nebraska 

Please accept my application for a loan. It is understood that after the loan is 
made I can return the money to you within 10 days and there will be no charge 
or cost whatsoever. 


Amount you want to borrow On what date of month will your 
(include present balance, if any) $ payment BE IN OUR OFFICE?._...... 


Amount earned Number of months 
BR cintinttincinienn DE Tessie «=O PORTO CG is cicettniciinni 


Name and address 
of sahool you teach.............................. 


How long with Previous 
ee 


Husband or wife's Salary 
TT a fll ES EE TE 


To whom are payments on 
TT en en ame TP, Cae 


I Ee | ee ee 
Amount you owe bank? $................................... . Monthly payments? $.........._.. 
EE ee Ee 
List below OTHER Loan or Finance company (or person) you NOW owe on a loan: 
SS. | A ees : fl Ree ee OU 


Pay rent or real estate 
CE EE ad 


Ee ee eS SS ee a 


==-=== FOR $100°0 to $600 - CUT OUT AND MAIL TODAY! ---------— 





future earnings. Payments budgeted to fit your income. , . : . t 
Entire loan can be repaid at any time and you pay only approved. We guarantee satisfaction. Our fifty year old 


organization is licensed and supervised by the Nebraska 
Banking Department. You can deal with us in complete 
confidence at Nebraska’s fair interest rate. Select the 
amount you need from the chart; then rush application. 


Old Reliable Company 
Over 50 Years of Service 


STATE FINANCE COMPANY 
410 KILPATRICK BLDG. DEPT. C-133 
OMAHA 2, NEBRASKA 


The following are all the debts that I have: 
Full Amount | Paying | 
IStill Owe | Per Mo. To Whom Owing Address 


for our confidential files 
CE ee ee ..... (Relationship) 
TE . State............... Occup 
Name of Relative........ weatess . (Relationship) 
Street . a ada .... Occup 
Name of Relative........ . (Relationship) 
Street ‘hanbiahhiaatiinets wi : . Occup 
Name of Relative........ BES Pa -ovweseeeee (Relationship) 
Street... ————— = . State . Occup - 
The above statements are made for the purpose of securing a loan. I agree that 


if any loan be completed, the U.S. Mail shall be regarded as my agent. 


Sign Full Street 
EE Sa ee ._.. Address 


I ita csincstitinctssnciniamsliiiiiiinad Aa scstpstnliliedbinns a... State ; en 


duonenenesnoouacenceessesenssal 





of loan __.__. a 


Zi 
ve] 
= 


Amt. Ist pmt. due a tage pmt. due date/Prin. and Int. pmt./Mo. pmt. (except final)/Final pmt. equal in any case to} Omaha, Nebraska | 2 
in... Mo. pmts.|$ the unpaid principal and int. | Date EA OR 





: Agreed rate 
§ of interest. 


3% per month on that part of the unpaid principal balance not exceeding $150 and 2%% 
per month on that part over $150 and not in excess of $300 and \ of 1% per month on 
any remainder of such unpaid principal balance; computed on the basis of the number of 

\ days actually elapsed, a month being any period of 30 consecutive days. 
1 in Consideration of a loan made by STATE FINANCE CO. at its office in Omaha, Nebraska, in the principal amount above stated, the under- 

@= signed promise to pay to said company at its above office said princ pal amount together with interes! at the above rate until fully paid. 

u Payment of principal and interest shal] be made in consecutive monthly payments as above indicated beginning 
8 on the stated due date for the first payment and continuing on the same day of each succeeding month to and 





§ including the stated due date for the final payment. 

{ NO PRINCIPAL PAYMENTS REQUIRED DUR- aa 
3 ING MONTHS IN WHICH TEACHING SALARY a TURES 
i IS NOT RECEIVED. QUIRED 
_ 





saeaeeeeeeeeeee RETURN THIS FORM PROMPTLY TO AVOID DELAY IN COMPLETING YOUR LOAN Sees ee eee Rm 


Default in the payment of any instalment of the principal or charges, or either, shal) at payee's option. without a 
notice, render the then unpaid balance due and payable ro 
It is agreed that the validity and construction c! this note shall be determined under and by virtue of the laws 
of the State of Nebraska 

This note and any evidence of security accompanying it are subject to acceptance by the payee at its office ' 
located as shown above. It is understood that if the loan is not approved, this note and any evidence of security 
accompanying it will be promptly returned to the undersigned 








(If married, both husband and wife must PERSONALLY sign) 
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the new V ICTOR 


15 easy ds I-2-3 to operate 








Easiest on your films 
— 3-spot safety film 
trips protect films by 
stopping projector 
immediately in case 
of emergency. 


Easiest to operate 
(with finger-tip con- 
trol panel, softly il- 
luminated). Start 
motor, turn on lamp, 
adjust sound volume. 


Easy 3-spot threading 
.. Over sound drum, 
through film gate, on 
to single drive 
sprocket 


THE NEW VICTOR 
has these features for TEACHERS 


PM a LIGHTWEIGHT PORTABILITY 
= 


So easy to carry from class-to-class. 


BETTER INSTRUCTION 


er With Victor's superb sound and picture quality, 
films are understood more easily . . . remembered 
longer. 





TROUBLE-FREE OPERATION 


The newest in 16mm sound projector engineer- 
ing with Victor's Lubrimatic Oil System insure 
thousands of carefree film miles. 





3 models — one for every audience and budget: 


CLASSMATE 4 ASSEMBLY 10 SOVEREIGN 
for small audi- for medium 25 for large 
ences sized audiences audiences 





SEND FOR FREE FOLDER TODAY 


Qn 
| ( Nala lo ipotalion 


Dept. $-35, Davenport, lowa, U.S. A. 
New York — Chicago 











1910 


Quality Motion Picture Equipment Since 
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D° YOU remember the delightful, 
heart-warming editorial by Alan 
Phillips, a student at Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, entitled “The 
Elementary Teacher Who Helped Me 
Most,” in the October Instructor? Sev- 
eral teachers wrote asking about the 
Mrs. Harris he described. Was she still 
a teacher? If so, what were the chances 
of hearing from her? Well, here is 
Mrs. Harris’ reply, with her picture, 
and when you read it, we think you'll 
see the reason for Alan’s high praise. 


“Many nice compliments have come 
my way during my twenty years of 
teaching (1 am still on duty, in Grade 
Six of the D. W. Gooch School, Mel- 
rose, Mass.) but Alan’s warmed my 
heart most of all, even more than a 
beautiful life-sized portrait the daddy 
of two former pupils painted of me! 
A teacher does not expect tangible re- 
wards for effort and understanding. 

“Alan’s tribute pleased me particular. 
ly since I had had no contact with this 
fine lad for over eight years! My hus- 
band, a high school and junior college 
teacher himself, was the only one who 
took a_ pleased but casual view. 
Quipped my lord and master, ‘W ell, it’s 
high time some youngster wrote you 
up, Dollie; you've been knocking your- 
self out for those kids for years!’ 

“hen an Instructor subscriber sug- 
gests I tell ‘my side of the story, I can 
honestly say | did no more for this pu- 
pil than any conscientious teacher does 
in the daily call of duty. In Alan’s case, 
he simply took the time and effort to 
say an eloquent ‘thank you, a gracious 
gesture indeed. 

“Teaching is ever an endless beckon- 
er for giving, loving, helping young 
{s to this pupil, the 
odds were definitely in my favor. Alan 
had a soaring 1.0., and a beautifully 


cherubs to grow. 


developed power of oral expression, 
due no doubt to wide reading experi- 
ences and a wonderful home  back- 
ground, for his dad was a former pro- 
fessor of mathematics at M.1.T. 

“He was only eight years of age when 
he entered my fifth grade at Lincoln. 
He was different, yet adorable with a 
plump little face, the deep-set eyes of a 
thinker, a shock of red-gold hair and a 
quiet sense of humor that contrasted 
strangely with his baby lisp and dim- 
pled hands. I believe one reason the 
boys resented his presence at first was 
because his ‘cuteness’ just didn’t jibe 
with their would-be sophistication. (A 
few private ‘panel discussions’ cleared 
this point.) 

“While socially Alan was immature, 
in a class conversation period he would 
suddenly become a little man, throwing 
his head back with the assurance and 
expressiveness of a polished statesman, 
and the lisp went unnoticed. Gradually 
the pupils were warmed with a growing 
respect, 

“The subjects in which Alan excelled 
were those which I least enjoy. My 
keenest teaching pleasure lies in music, 
art, and drama. (I once sang in light 
opera and have directed church choirs. 
I was amazed when requested to paint 
the first historic panels for the now re- 
stored First lron Works in America at 
Saugus, Mass.) 


Friendly Chats 
with the Editor 





“While Alan could scarcely carty a 
tune, he was a mastermind in arithme- 
tic, tripping lightly through square root 
while the remainder of the class waded 
at various levels through the mire of 
long division. 

“Prehistoric lore was a must on his 
social studies agenda. He composed a 
most revealing and amusing poem on 
the various habits and talents of sever- 
al species of dinosaur. 

“During the waiting period for the 
school bus (second load) we would 
often seek each other out and have lit- 
tle chats about life in general. Here he 
opened his little world to me, thereby 
helping me to choose more wisely my 
role in preparing him 
larger 
world. I was fortu- 


to meet a 


nate in having a son 
dlan’s age, also five 
brothers, all of whom 
had played their roles 
in educating me! In- 
deed, I have always 
been aware that this 
broader brush with 
life, being a mother, 
and having had also 
the good fortune to 
work with inspiring 
associates, has all served to increase my 
modest professional stature. 

“I profoundly believe that whatever a 
teacher has herself absorbed from life 
that is good she must faithfully endeav- 
or to return—just as faithfully as the 
planter gives back those elements to 
the soil that will insure a rich harvest. 
Perhaps Alan is a generous small echo 
of this earnest hope!” 

Eleanor Ven Buskirk Harris 





Our telephone operator phoned in 
one afternoon to say that I had a call- 
er. It turned out to be sixth-grader 
Bruce Allen, editor of “School News,” 
pupil publication of the Dansville Ele- 
mentary School. Bruce was presenting 
me with a magazine and brought an- 
other sixth-grader along to share the 
honors. With great gravity we ex- 
changed autographed copies. Bruce has 
a real editerial future. Unsure of how 
to spell the word, editor, he carefully 
copied it from the masthead with the 
comment, “A person in my position 
can’t afford to make a mistake.” 


If this issue appears a little hectic 
(although I really don’t think it does) 
it’s because we're painting and remod- 
eling our offices. Theyre going to be 
chartreuse and regal blue in some of- 
fices and chartreuse and ruby in others. 
Bill Conklin has been looking over the 
new walls with a critical eye and feels 
we'll have to adjust our wardrobes ac- 
cordingly. Anyway, it looks very gay 
and so far we're very pleased. Not by 
the time this issue reaches you, but cer- 
tainly by the time the next one has ar- 
rived, we'll be all settled in our newly 
decorated quarters. We think we should 
have « housewarming party to cele- 
brate. Wouldn't it be fun if all of you 
could come? 


Wane 2. Graren 











Snow and protective footwear come 
together! In Oklahoma we call them ga- 
loshes; but in Saskatchewan they're 
boots. Imagine forty-seven pairs of 
them—not too different in size or 
style—lined up, each heel touching a 
wall of the main hall. For, as one 
of my little ones confided, “The water 
would not be good for the wood floors 
in our room.” We've eased confusion 
by putting the girls’ boots on one side 
of the hall and the boys’ on the other. 

Often in the below-zero weather it is 
hard to find the children—and teach- 
of wrappings. One 
starts removing outer layers known as 


ers, too—because 


parkas, corvettes, convoy suits, tooks, 
snowsuits, slacks, over-stockings, and of 
course, the boots. Then more intimate 


under layers are removed, for schools 
are kept extremely warm. Many young- 
sters caper around all day in stocking 
feet. 


Daphne Lance, Canada 


Summer is here in New Zealand. Soft 
ball and cricket dominate the 
yard. I have developed a healthy re- 
spect for cricket. Cricket batting is much 
different from soft ball. You have to 
keep your bat straight up and down. 

Last week our class went seventeen 
miles to Bluff, the port the Queen left 
from. We went through the cool stores 
and saw the fat lambs, crayfish, butter, 
and cheese waiting to be loaded on 
ocean freighters. We all got an under- 
standing of the dependence here on the 
land. The land produces prices 
are up and it is prosperous now. 

Alan Baldwin, New Zealand 


school 


In the Scottish elementary school 
where I am teaching, 
(comparable to our seventh grade) is 
undergoing Attainments Tests prior to 
leaving the elementary school. 

The most able pupils (about 20 per 
cent) will proceed to a full five- or six- 
year Senior Secondary Course 
to the award of a Scottish Leaving Cer- 
tificate (like our high school diploma). 
which qualifies the student for entry to 
the universities and the 

The others proceed to a three-year 
Junior Secondary Course of a technical 
or commercial or domestic character, 
or (if their LQ. rating is less than 90) 
follow a Modified Junior Secondary 
Course, with practical subjects such as 


the senior class 


leading 


professions. 


industrial arts for boys and home eco- 
nomics for girls. 

Selection for a particular course is 
based on three main factors: Intelli- 
gence rating, the Attainments Tests, and 
the Principal’s recommendation. 


Robert C. Mardis, Scotland 


Comics have been much in the pub- 
lie eye here lately, most concern being 
directed toward the “Horror 
Comics.” This problem has even been 
discussed in both Houses of Parliament 
and by such people of importance as 
the Archbishop of Canterbury. 

Comic books here are considered as 
real property and the school 
legally destroy them. At the particular 
school where I am, the reading of com- 
ies is not shunned and I do think that 
if the children were 
many of them would be very happy to 
sit and read comics for hours on end. 


so-called 


cannot 


allowed to do so, 


The teachers at the school at which 
I teach have varied opinions as to 
whether or not it is desirable for chil- 
dren to read comics. Some say that the 
cartoon presentation of a story will re- 
tard reading, while others feel that any- 


thing which will make children, par- 
ticularly the backward ones, look at 
printed material is desirable. Many 


children graduate from comics to books 
for their private reading matter as their 
skill in reading improves. 


Roberta Knowlton, England 


At a meeting of primary teachers one 
afternoon, | mentioned dramatization. 
4 teacher asked if I would come to her 


class to demonstrate it as she had been 


unable to get any response. 
When I met the six-year-olds I told 
them the story of “The Boy and the 


Goat.” The children dramatized it in 
their own words and did it very well. 
The teacher acknowledged that she had 
aimed at perfection and had wanted 
them to learn the 

Another interesting 


dramatization 


lines. 

experience with 
was in an Afrikaans 
The first-grade teacher said, 
“I'd like to have you tell the children 
a story, but I do not believe they un- 
derstand enough English.” 

We decided to try. They listened at- 
tentively to the story of how the little 
duckling found his voice. When asked 
to play the story, they dramatized it 
perfectly—in Afrikaans! 

Dorothy Morris, South Africa 


school. 


Our teaching methods at the Interna- 
tional School are completely American, 
although the majority of the staff is 
English. The Calvert Method is used as 
a basis for all grades, but since it is 
meant for use in teaching one child at 
home, we must modify the system con- 
siderably in 

Our school is not equipped with the 
wealth of supplies and varied supple- 
mentary materials found in the 
Nor can we depend on find- 

“simple little things” 
store or mother’s kitch- 


some respects. 


schools 
at home. 
ing here those 
from the dime 
en for experiments and study. 

Our children come from such varied 
backgrounds and are scattered so wide- 
ly over the city that the school has to 
fill the social as well as scholastic needs 
of these boys and girls. 


Hazel Weeks Dendoncker, Belgium 


One of the pleasantest traditions of 
Austrian Wandertag, or 
“hiking day.” day in late Oc- 
tober, all the classes set out about nine 
o'clock in the merning for a full day’s 


schools is the 
On a 


outing, each class with a different des- 
tination. The teachers who are class 
advisors accompany their individual 


groups of children. The younger class- 
es climb the surrounding hills, but the 
older girls take longer hikes, often up 
to eight miles, returning by train from 
a near-by When the destina- 
tion is reached, lunches are produced 
from rucksacks, games are played, and 
held. The children arrive 
home about six o’clock. During the 
winter, a half-day hike is taken. When 
the warm weather returns, the school 
again for the “spring Wander- 


station. 


contests are 


closes 
tag.” 
Chariotte P. 


Hirsechner, Austria 





BRING THE 


While. Wh, 


INTO THE 


NATURAL 
COLOR 


ideal For Teaching! Every child participates! Pictures historic places, great cities, wild animals, 
famous stories, nursery rhymes, etc. in their natural setting. So realistic, "IT'S THE NEXT BEST 
THING TO BEING THERE!” Every set is a miniature story book complete with descriptive story ; 
printed on each slide. Slides are available in sets of 6 to 12. The Stori-Viewer is equipped with 


optical glass lenses. Has no movng parts — nothing to get out of order. 


——————~ USE THIS HANDY ORDER FORM — CUT ALONG DOTTED LINE—-—-——— 







Check Here 
FAIRY TALES 


0! Jock and the Beanstolk 
Goldilocks and 3 Bears 
03 Cinderella 

Hansel and Gretel 
Mother Goose Rhymes 
Nursery Tales 

Three Little Pigs 

Little Red Riding Hood 


R-780 Peter and the Wolf 
R-781 Tom Sowyer 
WILD and 200 ANIMALS 

[) 8-100 Wild Animals 
[}]B8-101 Zoo Animals —A 
[} B-102 Zoo Animals — B 
[}) B-110 vey Show 
1) B-111 Lion Show 
q ] 8-1811 Marineland, Florida 


“ANIMAL ADVENTURE” 


Featuring Animal Settings in the 


formerly Field Museum) 

} 8-301 Animals — African 
Waterhole 

Animals of Africa 
Animals of High Mts. 
Animals of India 
Animals of Latin 
America 

Animals of the North 
Animals of the Sea 
Animals of Southeast 
Asia 

Animals of the U. S. — 
West 

(1 B-310 Animals of the World 


INDIAN LIFE and LORE 


Featuring Indion Settings in the 


[8 302 
f) 8-303 
() B-304 


(_) B-305 


(formerly Field Museum) 











Cj 8-31! 

\ ett To be released by 
= B.314 April Ist, 1955, 
9 B.315 10 new sets 
PS B.316 featuring Indian 
i B-317 settings of the 
3 8.318 Chicago Natural 
- B.319 History Museum. 
 B-320 





COWBOY and INDIANS 
[) B-200 ACowboy and His Horse 
B-201 Raising Cowboy Horses 
B 202 Cowboy Life 
} 8-203 Cow Punching 
} B-1801 Seminole Indians 
) B-4103 Cherokee Indians 
}] B-5702 Stand Rock Indian 
Dances 
FORD MUSEUM and 
GREENFIELD VILLAGE 


(CD 8-301! Henry Ford Museum — 


Deorborn 
( B-3012 Life in Greentield 
Village 


Also available af selected Toy, 


Gift, Book and Camera Stores 








ordering Unit “A,” “B,” “’C,”’ 


Chicago Natural History Museum 


Chicago Natural History Museum 





UNIT "B" 


VIEWER and 42 SLIDES 
1 Stori-Viewer ond 1 each 
of R-704, B-201, B-301, B-501, 
B-915, 8-5403. 


Please mark an X in box provided when 
or extra individual tities in list belo 


Additional viewers available at $1.50 each. 
HERE IS A PARTIAL LIST OF AVAILABLE TITLES. 


Stock number preceded by (R) means set contains 12 slides for $1.00 per set. (B) means set 
contains 6 slides for 50¢. A complete list of titles is included with each Stori-Viewer. 


Check Here 

(C) B-3013 Touring Greenfield 
Village 

"} B-3014 Village Green — 
Greenfield Village 

Cj B-3015 Menlo Park — 
Greenfield Village 

(CD B-3016 Historic Homes — 
Greenfield Village 


GREAT CITIES — U.S.A. 
} B-1400 San Francisco, Calif 
B-1402 Los Angeles, Calif 
B-1800 Miomi Beach, Collif. 
(_) B-2600 New Orleans, Lovisiane 
© B-5900 Washington, D.C. — 
Government Buildings 
(CD B-59G1 Washington, D.C. — 
National Monuments 
GREAT CITIES — WORLD 
(1) 8-6200 Ottawa, Ontario, Can 
") B-620! Toronto, Ottawa, Con 
[)  B-6700 Tour of Havana, Cuba 
[_} B-6701 Historic Havana, Cubo 
EUROPE 
England 
] 8-6900 Shakespeare Shrines 
& B- 690! Shokespeare’s Stratford 
[] B-6902 London — National 
Shrines 
(1 B-6903 London, England 


Switzerland 
) 8-7800 Matterhorn, Switzerland 
-) B-7801 Matterhorn & Zermatt 
") B-7802 St. Moritz, Switzerland 
} B-7803 Swiss Alps of Interlaken 
HISTORIC CITIES and SITES 
B-1804 St. Augustine, Florida 
B-2100 Abe Lincoln in Illinois 

} B-2902 Duxbury, John Alden 
) B- 
1 B- 
} B- 
) B- 
B- 
[} B- 
B- 
B- 


ol 


5 


aa 


00 


00 


300 


r 


House 
3008 Mackinac Island, Mich 
3310 Tom Sawyer’s 
Hannibal, Mo 
4007 Ft. Ticonderoga, N. Y 
4103 Cherokee Indians, N.C 
4602 Historic Philadelphia 
4603 Valley Forge, Penn 
4800 Historic Charleston,S.C 
5400 Colonial Wi iNiamsburg, 
Virginia 
"} B-5401 Life in Colonial 
Williamsburg 
} B-5402 Mt. Vernon — 
Exteriors, Virginia 
} B-5403 Mt. Vernon — 
Interiors, Virginia 
C) B-5902 Visit to Washington 


000 oo 


ry 
= 










Check Here 
18-502 Waikiki, Hawaii 
B-506 Raising Pineapples in 
Howai 
B-509 Tour — Pineapple 
Cannery 
{ + ey Growing Sugor Cane 
island of Oahu, Hawai 
NATIONAL PARKS — U.S.A. 
B-900 Grand Conyon, 
South Rim 
B-907 Yellowstone — 
Waterfalls 
B-908 Yellowstone — Geysers 
B-909 Yellowstone — 
Canyons and Lokes 
]8-911 Yosemite — 
Waterfalls, California 
B-914 Sequoia National Park, 
California 
}8-915 Bryce—On the Rim, Utah 
B-917 Zion — The Valley, Utah 
B-925 Smoky Mt. Natl, Pork 
- Spring 
} 8-927 Mammoth Cave Nat! 
Park, Kentucky 
}B-929 Acadia Natl. Park, 
Maine 
} 8-931 Skyline Drive, Shenan- 
doah Nat!. Park, Va 
[) 8-932 Gettysburg National 
Military Park 
[8-933 Carlsbad Caverns Natl, 
Park, New Mexico 
[) B-1503 Rock Mt. Natl. Park 
BIBLE STORIES ; 
New Testament 
R-6 The Birth of Jesus 
R-81 The Last Supper 
R-83 Jesus Before Pilate 
R-84 Crucifixion and Burial 
R-99 Silent, Holy Night 
8-8 The Wise Men Find Jesus 
B-37 John the Baygtist 
r) B-40 Jesus Answers a Prayer 
[) B-47 The Good Samaritan 
B-49 Jesus, the Good 
Shepherd 
}8-80 Christ's Triumphal Entry 
B-82. Jesus in Gethsemane 
B-85 The Resurrection 
B-86 The Ascension 
8.98 Annunciation to Mary 
Old Testament 
B-O12 Abraham and Isaac 
[} R066 Daniel in the Lions’ Den 
B-09! Hezekioh, King of Juda 


READ THE STORY~- 
SEE THE PICTURE! 
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HAWAII [] STORI-VIEWER for 
H ESO) Honcluic, Mower viewing Stori-Views 
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3312 Lindell Bivd., Saint Louis 3, Missouri 


Please send the Stori-View slides as checked above for which | 
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| ow 
Teaching with 
Magnetic Tape 


By Charles Westcott 


PERFORMANCES 
E gue - Ss sharpen up fast when 


tape recordings are made 


f " _ of rehearsals of student- 
& = produced radio dramas, 

(VY y historical pageants, 
1. stories and plays. Teen- 


Yl 2 
\ age actors have an op- 
mheZ portunity to hear them- 
DEAS 
y= selves exactly as their 
audience will hear them. 
roles, 


and perfect 


less time and by 


They can develop 
and diction in 


Naturally, this means the job 


accents 
themselves 
of the dramatic 


teacher is made easier. 


ENTIRE PLAYS, student assem- 
blies and lengthy lectures can now be 
recorded in their entirety—without 
break for reel change— thanks to a re- 
markable new recording tape. Called 
“Scotch” Brand Extra Play Magnetic 
Tape 190A, this new tape actually con- 
tains 50% more tape wound on each 
reel, with half again as much recording 
time as you find on standard tapes. 


GREATEST ADVANTAGE of Extra- 
play tape to teachers is its increased 
recording time. With 50° more tape 
wound on each reel, the new magnetic 
tape eliminates the problem of reel 
changeover— always present in making 
recordings with most ordinary tapes. 


THE HUM OF A MOSQUITO or the 
the 


it makes m 


sonorous tones of 
school band 
difference what you want 
to record. New Extra 
Play Tape capturesevery 
sound with uncanny re 
alism because of its in 
creased frequency range 
And like all 

Brand Magneti 
new 190A Tape 


~ Scotcn 





Tapes, 
is economical to use. Made 
it can be used year 
And 


’s nothing to 


with strength to spare, 
after year with complete satisfaction 
} 


unlike disk recordings, there 


year out. no needles to replace 


FOREIGN LANGUAGE CLASSES 
becorne even more stimulating with the 
addition of tape recordings. By taping 
their voices in class, foreign language 
students can compare their own inflec- 
tions and grammar with the teacher's. 
Tape shows up mispronunciations and 
errors to speed up the learning of even 
the most difficult languages. 


CAN TAPE HELP 
YOU in your classroom? 
I'll be happy to answer 
that 
And if you have any 


question if I can. 
tape 
discovered, 


use you've 


wen't you pass them on 





to me? Address me c/o: 
Educational Division, Minnesota Mining 
ind Manufacturing Company, 900 Fau- 


juier Avenue, St. Paul 6, Minnesota. 


The term “SCOTCH and the plaid design are 
registered trademark ior > nd Recording T > 

le in U.S.A. by MINNESOTA MINING AND 
MFG. CO.,, St sul 6, M General Export: 122 


E. 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y¥ 
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ANIMAL HOMES—1I11 min.: sound; 
color; purchase; produced in 1954 
by Churchill-Wexler Films Produc- 
tions, 801 N. Seward St., Los Angeles 
38. 

you can see animals, 
and not. Many have a 
number of enemies, so they build 


sometimes 


sometimes 


homes where enemies cannot easily 
reac h the im. 
Che 


build nests on an overhanging rocky 


film shows how cliff swallows 
dge : redwing blackbirds hide nests 


n tall reeds near water; ants live 
underground; spiders spin webs for 
which are for 
gallflies hatching in 


trees and 


their homes 
lt l 


other 


traps 
insects 
strange round cases on 
bushes are safe, have food, and pro- 
tection. Although moles rarely 
there excellent shots of 
these animals that spend most of 
life underground. 
also live underground in tunnels a 
mile long and opossums live above 


ground in a hollow tree. A s« quence 


are 
are 


seen, 


the ir Gophers 


techniques for 
For primary 


shows motivation 
follow-up activities 


and middle grades 


COCO’S DESERT HUNT—10 min.; 
sound; color; purchase; produced in 
1954 by Rampart Productions, Inc., 


7509 Melrose Ave., Hollywood 46, 
Calif. 
Coco, a nine-year-old boy, and 


his older friend, Monte, ride horse- 


back and find som« 


wild life in the 
American desert. The film, in ex- 
cellent color, is paced slower than 
easily un 


normal to make it more 


derstood. Coco discovers road run- 
ners and buzzards, and finds both 


birds quit 


valuable and having in- 
habits. A 


found, and facts are revealed about 
means ol 


teresting rattlesnake is 


the reptile’s nature and 


living. For the primary and middl 
; rades 
EAT FOR HEALTH—10 min. ; sound; 
black and white, and color; rent 
or purchase; produced by Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica Films, Inc., 1150 
Wilmette Ave., Wilmette, Il. 
Ralph likes only certain foods, 
and not many of them. His eating 


habits are poor, so he is chroni- 
cally tired. He suddenly realizes 
that perhaps the “school stuff” on 
nutrition may have value Ralph 
recalls a cutout hand with fingers 


nting kinds of food. On 
nger stands for bread and butter; 
and cheese; the 
third, meat and eggs; another, vege- 

the last, fruit. Ralph sees 
his classmates in relation to food 
values. When he thinks of bread 
and butter Kenneth comes to mind 
The body builders, meat and eggs, 
remind him of husky George. As he 
thinks of these foods, Ralph begins 
to gct hungry, and decides to eat 
all kinds. After a month, he finds 
he really likes the different kinds 


re pre S 
milk 


sect nd. 


t ible as 





Recommended by 


ARTHUR F. BYRNES 


Director, Audio-Visual 
Center, Eastern Illinois 
State College, Charleston 


of food, and feels full of energy 
nstead of tired all the time. For 
rimary and middle grades. 


THE FARMER—14 min.; sound; 
black and white, and color; rent or 
purchase; produced in 1954 by En- 
eyclopaedia Britannica Films, Ine., 
1150 Wilmette Ave., Wilmette, III. 

A realistic picture of life on a 
midwestern farm as seen through a 
eyes. Taking its cue from 
Danny’s words, “On the farm you 
gotta do things at the right time,” 
the film shows livestock, children’s 
chores, hog raising, farm economy, 
hybrid corn, county agent, value of 
fertilizer, and machines. Drama is 
introduced in a race between man 
and the elements. The film explains 
how sudden summer rains damage 
crops. Anxiety builds up as Danny’s 
dad and Uncle Ben, using a tractor 
and combine, try to beat the rain. 
Delightful opening and closing 
For middle and upper grades 


b« V 5 


musi 


MONOTYPE PRINTS—5 min. ; 
sound; color; rent or purchase; pro- 
duced in 1954 by Bailey Films, Inc., 
6509 DeLongpre Ave., Hollywood 28, 
Calif. 

his film presents a print-making 
method which requires a minimum 
of skill, delighting pupils, teachers, 
and parents. The materials needed 
are: printer’s ink, a piece of glass, 
paper, houschold cement, and a 
brush or roller (brayer). The glass 
is placed over a simple design which 
is traced with the houschold cement. 
When this dries, the ink is brushed 
or rolled directly onto the glass. 
By pressing blank paper on the 
glass the design is imprinted before 


peeling off paper. Excellent for 
producing book plates, greeting 
cards, invitations, programs, and 


neral designs. For middle grades. 


NAVAJO CANYON COUNTRY—12 
min.; sound; black and white, and 
color; purchase; produced in 1954 
by Avalong Daggett Productions, 441 
N. Orange Drive, Los Angeles 36. 
Depicts the Navajo country, cus- 
toms, history, and livelihood, and 


the geography of northern Arizona 


and New Mexico, which have 
changed little in the last six hun- 
dred years. The film shows how 
erosion formed the canyons: the 


construction of a Navajo dwelling 
or hogan with the door facing east 
they’ re a trip 
post ; prehistoric cliff 
petroglyphs; and a 
tribal wishing pile. For middle and 
upp 


sun worshippers) ; 
to a trading 


drawings or 


rades 


Film Reference Sheets 


If you would like to receive Refer- 
Sheet No. 1 or No. 2, or both, 
send a stamped addressed envelope with 
your request to Dr. Arthur F. Byrnes, 
Editorial Department, The Instructor, 
Dansville, N.Y 


ence 
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Pres THE GOLDE 300 Warr 
WER COMED TRI-PURPOS¢ 


FILMATIC 





teaching requirements are behind the ant 
outstanding Filmatic. Single and double 
film strips, also 2 x 2 slides in black- 
white or sparkling color can be handled 
- with ease in this versatile projector. 
Of course, it is blower-cooled and the 
built-in automatic rewind makes hand- 
ling of film strip quick and pleasant. 
' The fully automatic GoldE index changer 

for 40 slides is a most convenient 
| accessory that may be added any time. 

You get al! these features—and more— R 
ee in the Filmatic. - 


Fatt 
"1 Thirty years intimate knowledge of eas 
. 

| 

| 

: 





Write for free descriptive folder Ne. 


452. Then, 
your oa, the fine Filmatic ot 


Please send me 


fi ; , 
Filmatic Proies urther information about the 
). 


‘or (Bulletin No, 452 
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SEND COUPON TODAY! 


GoldE Manufacturing Co. | 
4888 N. Clark St., Dept. 3-A 
Chicago 40, Ill. 













GUIDE TO 
SUCCESSFUL 
PARENTHOOD 


| gee have long known that 
children become more easily 
adjusted to school life when there 
are familiar things in the class- 
room. In a kindergarten, for ex- 
ample, there are usually some of 
the same sort of toys that a child 
has played with at home. Finding 
them is like meeting an old friend. 

This principle also holds true in 
regard to books and reference ma- 
terials. If a child has access to the 
same set of reference materials in 
both school and home, he -will feel 
more confident about using them. 

Encyclopaedia Britannica Junior 
has built an excellent reputation 
for accurate information, useful for 
all children from primary grades 
through high school. Its publishe1 
has now gone a step further. For 
purchasers of Britannica Junior 
who have preschool children, a 
set of materials called Guide to 
Successful Parenthood is available. 
The set includes four books: 

We Learn about Ourselves.—The 
key to understanding your child’s 
problems and development, written 
by Marcia Winn, who writes the 
syndicated column, “Know Your 
Child.” 

We Learn to Play.—A complete 
collection of children’s games and 
activities for small and large 
groups, for the child who has been 
ill, for parties, and so on—all or- 
ganized for quick reference. 

We Learn about Other Children.— 
Selected true stories and pictures 
of children of many lands. 

We Learn about Animals.—The 
animal world in stories and pic- 
tures. 

There are three booklets: 
Expanding Your Preschool Child's 
Horizon.—How to help a child to 
know his neighborhood, his com- 
munity, and the world around him 
Using Britannica Junior with Your 
Preschool Child.—How to interest 
a child in the world of books. 
Reading Readiness and Your Pre- 
school Child.—Approaching intelli- 
gently the adventure of learning to 
read. 

Also included is a group of four 
large color reproductions of paint- 
ings suitable for framing. The orig- 
inals, done by famous U.S. illus- 
trators of children’s books, were 
painted especially for this Britan- 
nica Junior home program, afte1 
long study into the kinds of pic- 
tures children like. Each will fit a 
standard-size frame. 

Last of all, there are available 
forty leaflets to help parents with 
special problems of children. Par- 
ents who buy the kit may check 
the list for any or all of these leaf- 
lets, which are then sent free. 

The Guide to Successful Parent- 
hood kit sells for $25.00 and can be 
purchased only by those who have 
bought or are buying a set of 
Britannica Junior. 














IF YOU will have completed five or 
more years of teaching by June, 1955, 
you are eligible to enter the American 
Legion Auxiliary contest on the subject 
“Why | Teach." 

Your essay of not less than 250 words 
and not more than 300 should encour- 
age eligible young men and women to 
enter the teaching profession. 





THE “WHY I TEACH” CONTEST 


Entries must be sent to the national 
headquarters of the American Legion, 
777 North Meridian St., Indianapolis 7, 
Ind., not later than June |, 1955. 

Your entry will be eligible for one of 
five divisional awards of a $50.00 U.S. 


Savings Bond. One of the five divisional 
winners will receive a national award of 
a $250.00 Savings Bond. 

We advise you to enter if only for the 
good experience of clarifying for your- 
self the reasons why you teach. 

















For Greater Classroom Interest 











RCA VICTOR 
Yj , Record Library for 


ee Elementary Schools 





A Basic RECORD LIBRARY for the classroom, com- 
prising classical, traditional, and contemporary music 
selected and organized for teachers by leading author- 
ities in the field of educational music. 

The Library consists of 21 albums, 83 records, 370 
compositions, recorded on nonbreakable records. A// 
albums are available separately. A complete set of 
teaching notes provides suggestions for use of each 
composition. Covers such activities as Rhythms; Sing- 
ing; Listening; Rhythm Bands; Singing Games; Folk, 
Patriotic and Christmas Songs; Indian Music. 


Now used in thousands of schools in all 48 states. 





“ 
‘Ten asus, available separately, of RCA Victor Records 
recorded from material in songbooks of “A Singing School,” 


published by C. C. Birchard & Company, Boston, Mass. 


The recordings offer a wide variety of the best in elementary 
music, and have been acclaimed as superb models for young 
people in the development of a singing program. Albums are 
available for each of the first six grades, for the Junior High 
grades, and for combined grades (I-IV, I-VIII). 

Leading artists of the Robert Shaw Chorale provide perfect 
examples of intonation, phrasing, articulations, and ensemble 


singing. 


Send for titles of albums and complete list of songs. 


RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


EDUCATIONAL SERVICES 


Say = 


RCA VICTOR 
Albums for books of “‘A Singing School” 


a" 





The Record Library for Elemen- 00 
tary Schools and Albums of “A 
Singing School” are recorded on 
45 rpm as well as 78 rpm records. 


MAIL COUPON FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION 


I Ee 


= 
“ EDUCATIONAL SERVICES, Dept. P-9 
: Radio Corporation of America, 
g Camden, N.J. 
# Please send me additional information en 
RCA Victor Record Library for Elementary Schools 
**A Singing School” 








CAMDEN, N. J. : 
g , 
i a a 2 — 
i as 
3 City : State ro 
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I Fr you've a mind to pay homage 
to the Emerald Isle on March 
17, buy Anderson’s Jrish 
Suite, recorded to perfection by 
Arthur Fiedler and‘ the Boston Pops 
RCA Victor, LM 1093, 
Anderson’s clev- 


LeRoy 


Orchestra 
334% rpm, $5.45 
er and beautiful orchestrations al 
ways appeal to youngsters and since 
each selection is set off on the disc 
by a band, there will be no oppor- 
for boredom—provided, of 
you don’t attempt the en- 
You will 


tunity 
course 
tire suite at one playing 
find teaching situa- 
tions in each arrangement. “The 
of Summer” features an 


innumerable 


Last Rose 
exquisite violin solo, a major-minor 
change, and augmentation, which 
is the term for what 
you would probably call “twice as 


musician’s 


sk yw os 





There are numerous instances 
throughout where each choir of 
the orchestra is featured, and the 
bassoon, an instrument that is a bit 
foreign to grade school children, is 
heard playing a characteristic part 
The tunes will hear include 
“Irish Washerwoman,” ‘“‘Minstrel 
Boy,” “Rakes of Mallow,” “Wear- 
the Green,” “Last Rose of 
“The Girl I Left Behind 
Me.” If from the 
technical apprecia- 
tion, let your music supervisor take 
over in this field. You play it for 
your class for sheer enjoyment. 
On the side is an ar- 
rangement by Benjamin Britten en- 
titled Matinees Musicale, taken 
from music by Rossini. There are 
some interesting notes about this on 
the record jacket, and only you can 
decide whether or not your class is 


you 


ing of 
Summer,” 
you shy away 


side of music 


reverse 


sophisticated enough to want to 
hear it. The music is lovely and 
can be enjoyed per se. 

I dare say that a kindergarten 
record library never contains too 
many rhythmic-activity records. 
May I suggest a good action-play 





r 





that's 


7 -WAYS* BETTER 


. than ever! 


: 
iN THE oA 





J 
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* IMPROVED BALANCE between high and low 
frequencies without sacrificing low-fre- 
quency output. 

*% NEW MOISTURE-REPELLENT BINDER abso- 
lutely eliminates tape squeal under hot, 
humid conditions. 

*& NEW ANTI-TACK AGENT virtually eliminates 
possibility of sticking on hot erase and 
record heads. 


disc that is strictly on the nautical 
side? Cap, Spike, and Salty Sam 
(Young People’s Record, YPR 
3403, 78 rpm, $1.24) are three sail- 
ors whose antics will invite your 
young ones to dance the hornpipe, 
raise the anchor, steer the ship, 
and raise the sails. 

Naturally, these activities will re- 
quire some preliminary work on 
the part of the tea her. Although 
it’s easier to let your small charges 

tan) - 

jig around in any fashion, it’s also 
fun to show them how hornpiping 
sailors “hitched their pants” as they 
danced. The tunes are especially 
fine ‘They are based on authentic 
sea chanteys, and the lyrics have 
been written with the imagery and 
repetition that small children love. 
The tempo is too fast for your class 
throughout each and every song, 
but don’t wish for a slower one. 
They will adore trying to sing 
“Cause we're little, little, little . . .” 
for twelve times, as fast as their 
tongues can go. 

If you would like a record of 
this type that needs less introduc- 
tory work on the part of teacher, 
buy Do This! Do That! (Chil- 
dren’s Record Guild, CRG 1040, 
78 rpm, $1.25). You may want to 
explain a bit about the banjo, but 
from there on the record will lead 
your girls and boys through some 
skipping, jumping, falling down, 
and the old game of “statues.” 
There’s also clapping, and tapping, 
and a very nice thank-you song. 

Don’t you agree that it’s difficult 
to retell a Bible story dramatically 
without verging on the ludicrous? 





If anyone can do a real job, it is 
Claude Rains, and you will honest- 
ly thrill to his relating Joseph and 
His Coat of Many Colors (Capi- 
tol, CASF 3122, 45 rpm, $.89). 
The old tale is told with great feel- 
ing and moments of suspense, al- 
though the part that comes after 
Joseph is sold into slavery is glossed 
over all too quickly. Others in 
this same series are “David and 
Goliath,” “Noah and the Ark,” 
and “Moses in the Bulrushes.” 

The Pied Piper of Hamlin (RCA 
Fidelity, EXA 33, 45 rpm, $.85) 
proves Alec Templeton to be a first- 
rate storyteller. This version will 
appeal to older groups because of 
the extremely fine diction, and the 
few songs that move the story 
along, instead of slowing it down. 
The music, played’ by Russ Case 
and his orchestra, is delightful. It 
suggests the squealing of the rats, 
the chiming of the town bells, the 
pompous air of the mayor and the 
town council, and the rollicking 
skip of the children. This is a dig- 
nified version of a fine old tale 
without the overdone effects that 
so often result in a general cheap- 
ening. 


Where to Get Records 


If your local dealer cannot supply 
these records, order from one of the 
following sources: The Record Center, 
3921 W. North Ave. Chicago, IIL; 
Children’s Reading Service, 1078 St. 
John’s Place, Brooklyn 13 (request on 
school letterhead brings free cata- 
logue) ; Educational Services, 1730 Eye 
St. N.W., Washington 6, D.C. (also 
has a free catalogue available). 


| EDUCATORS are now offered this new and 


vastly superior professional sound recording tape, 
at NO INCREASE IN PRICE 


* NEW DRIER-TYPE FORMULA greatly reduces 
danger of oxide rub-off, even on dirty 


heads. 


* IMPROVED HOT SLITTING of standard plastic 
base, greatly reduces danger of tear or 
breakage. 


* NEW LOW BACKGROUND NOISE through bet- 
ter dispersion of finer oxide particles. 


*& NEW DUST-PROOF PACKAGING in protective, 


re-usable polyethylene bag. 


ERE’S a radically improved sound recording tape, perfected after long research 
H in Audio Devices laboratories — a tape that sets completely new standards 
of performance. 

Yet these improved features have been made standard for all Audiotape, on 
plastic base or Mylar* polyester film, and are offered at no increase in price! 
Try the new Audiotape —test it— compare it with any other product on the 
market. It will speak for itself, 


new type LR AUDIOTAPE, on l-mil “Mylar,” gives 50% more recording time per 


reel — provides extra strength and durability for longer service and extended 
storage life. Send for Bulletin No. 211. 


AUDIO DEVICES, Inc. 


* DuPont Trade Mark 


444 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N.Y. 













Club Exchange 


V'HIS free service is open to elemen- 
tary-school teachers and pupils. If you 
reply to any of the notices published 
here, mail your answers directly to the 
teacher whose address is given. You 
may wish to send us a notice of your 
own, mentioning some point of interest 
in your locality. All letters you receive 
during the six weeks following publica- 
tion of your notice should be answered. 

We are unable to supply the names 
of individual pen pals. 

Items should give complete addresses 
and be signed by the teachers them- 


is located in our township. Address 
all mail to: Miss Elizabeth Struble, 
Monroe, New Jersey. 


South Dakota.— The fifth- and sixth- 
grade pupils of St. Lawrence School 
would like to correspond with pupils 
in the United States and other lands. 
The Black Hills are located in our 
state and attract many tourists. We 
also have the largest gold mine in the 
United States. Address mail to: 





Sister M. Francelle, St. Lawrence 
School, Milbank, South Dakota. 


Tennessee.—My fourth-grade pupils 
and I should like to exchange letters, 
post cards, products, souvenirs, and 
ideas with other fourth-grade pupils 
aud teachers in the United States, its 
territories, and other countries. We 
live in the bluegrass section of middle 
Tennessee, which is famous for its 
walking horses. Address all mail to: 








Miss Edith Dysart, R. E. Lee School, 


Lee Avenue, Fayetteville, Tennessee 


Texas.—My fifth-grade pupils and | 
should like to exchange letters with 
other fifth-grade pupils and teachers 
anywhere in the United States and in 
foreign countries. We live in the 
“Four States Area,” within thirty 
miles of Arkansas, Louisiana, and Ok 
lahoma. Address mail to: Mrs, Louis« 
Bruton, Box 32, Maud, Texas. 





selves, Send them to: Club Exchange, | 


Tue Instructor, Dansville, N.Y. 

Why not offer to exchange a reel of 
tape? In your recording, you could 
describe your school, community, and 
the surrounding territory. In exchang- 
ing tape, be sure to tell the speed 
at which you recorded. 


Connecticut.—In connection with 
our study of the United States and its 
possessions, my fifth-grade class would 
like to exchange letters, post cards, 
photos, and ideas with other children. 
A year ago we moved into a modern 
fifteen-room schoo! after having been 
in a four-room wooden schoolhouse. 
Our city is called the “Gateway to 
New England,” and is known for its 
industries, colleges, and other cultural 
attractions. Address: Mr. Andrew C, 
Porto, Betsy Ross School, Barnes Ave- 
nue, New Haven, Connecticut. 


Florida.—My class of ten-year-olds 
think it would be interesting to cor- 
respond with children approximately 
that age in other sections of the 
United States or abroad. Our school 
is located in the heart of the city 
along the northward-ilowing St. Johns 
River, twenty-seven miles from St. 
Augustine. To the west of us are fa- 
mous Silver Springs and Suwanee 
River. Address all mail to: Mrs. Mary 
Ross, Palatka Junior High School, 
500 Lemon Strect, Palatka, Florida. 


lowa.—We have heard from many 
teachers interested in exchanging post 
cards and art ideas and really appreci- 
ate them. However, we are still trying 
to complete our post-card colleetion of 
state capitols beiore the end of April. 
We are also interested in correspond- 


ing with pupils and teachers in other | 


countries where He INsTRUCTOR is 
read. The children desiring pen pals 
are in grades four through six. Ad- 
dress correspondence to: Mrs. Jinx 
Woolson, Route 1, Boone, Lowa. 


Mississippi.—_My fifth-grade class 
and | should like to exchange letters, 
pictures, and ideas with other fifth- 
grade pupils and teachers anywhere in 
the United States or any foreign land. 
Our school is located about thirty 
miles from the Gulf of Mexico, where 
we enjoy going fishing, swimming, and 
boating during our vacation. Address 
mail to: Mrs. W. A. Stonecypher, 
Route 1, Lucedale, Mississippi. 


New Jersey.—My fifth grade and | 
should like to exchange letters, sou- 
venirs, post cards, and pictures with 
other boys and girls and teachers in 
the United States, outlying possessions, 
and foreign countries. We are a few 
miles from New York City. Address: 
Mrs. Ruth Zuckerman, 73 Essex Ave- 


nue, Bloomfield, New Jersey. 


New Jersey.— My thirty-seven pupils 
of the eighth grade would like to ex- 
change letters and post cards with 
other eighth-graders in the United 
States, its territories, and Canada. 
We are located in a dairy-farming 
and lake-resort region. The largest 
purebred Guernsey dairy in the world 
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Hips. for Easter and Spring Programs 





mean by iaty For Vsuall, Edun. 


The wonderful seasons of Easter and Spring can become more meaningful and the lessons they teach 





can be better remembered — when you supplement regular instruction with SVE Filmstrips and Slide- 





sets. These are but a few of the many materials especially recommended for the approaching seasons. 





hor Eaaton 


BABU AND THE EASTER FAIR (Easter in India) 

Primary — Intermediate @ In Color @ 45 frames 

Baby, a little Indian boy, is the central figure in this appeal- 
ing story which presents the Easter story in a new and de- 
lightful way. You will live with him and thrill to his excite- 
ment as he participates in the dramatization of the first 
Easter. 

A808-1 in color, with reading script....... aS $6.00 






AROUND THE WORLD EASTER PARTY 
Primary — Intermediate @ In Color @ 35 frames 


The true-to-life “‘worries"’ of a little girl are blended in this 
strip with a schoo! Easter party to reveal the various world- 
wide Easter celebrations. 


A851-6 in color, with captions 


RACKETY RABBIT AND THE RUNAWAY EASTER EGGS 
Primary @ In Color @ 29 frames 


The amusing adventures of this winsome rabbit afford untold 
opportunities to present appropriate Eastertime lessons 
which are valuable throughout life. 


A246-13 in color, with captions 


fot Spring 


THE CATERPILLAR’S JOURNEY 
Primary @ In Color @ 32 frames 


The story of a lovable brown caterpillar and his journey to 
his winter resting place. Ideal for visualizing the story of 
the plants as they come to life again in the Spring. 


A851-3 in color, with captions................ $5.00 
A851-4 in color, without captions but with reading 
I Statik c's ck cio leew ks oo atew wee 


SPRING IS HERE! SUMMER IS HERE! 

Primary @ In Color @ 27 frames each 

Actual color photos present a parade of familiar scenes 
which reveal the glorious secrets of nature during these 
seasons. Each is planned to go with the respective primary 
curricula units. Rhymes appear on each frame. 


$5.00 
$5.00 


A851-7 Spring Is Here! in color, with captions 
A853-3 Summer Is Here! in color, with captions 


THE STORY OF JOHNNY APPLESEED 

Primary — Intermediate @ in Color @ 30 frames 

This strip tells the story of the legendary figure of the old 
Midwest, Johnny Appleseed, who worked to help others. 
Excellent for Arbor Day Programs. 


A246-2 in color, with captions 5 66a deo 


SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDUCATION, INC. 2 


{A Business Corporation) 
1345 Diversey Parkway, Chicago 14, illinois 


Plecse send FREE 20-page booklet on Easter and Spring season Filmstrips 
ond 2x2 Slidesets. 
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Water Base Textile Colors 


Now at last a color so simple to use 


that all ages 


and groups can 


enjoy 


it. No fuss or muss with Prang Aqua 


lextile Colors 


No offensive 
fast 
longer lasting 
are washfast 

fun to clean-up. 


WATER DOES THE TRICK 


WATE 
WATER 
WATER 


odors 
. versatile, easy to use... 
results 

sunfast ... 


R thins the color! 
cleans the b 


washes your 





colors dry 


fabrics 
more 


rushes ! 


hands ! 


FOR SCREEN PRINTING 


Many prints of the same design can 
be turned out quickly and easily for 


screen 


printing on 


paper or cloth. 


Prang Aqua Textile Colors are per- 


fect for thi 


FASCINATING medium. 


The lacquer film method is recom- 
mended along with the many new 
crayon and resist-type techniques. 
Colors are of the right consistency 
for screen printing just as they 
come from the jar and maintain a 
constant value throughout applica- 
tion. 


The all- 
around color which 
is so easy to adapt 

. economical for 


perfect 


screen printing! 


Just mix with 


Prang Tempera 
Mixer and use with 
E-Z paper 
and simple 


out screens 


stencils 


block 








The one versatile 
medium for making 
r printing exciting 
block-out 


Prang Tempera dries 


screens 


quickly, covers com- 
pletely, available in 
a wide variety of 


hues, for 


brilliant 
very season 


Write for “How-To” 


ative screen 





units on cre- 


printing techniques 


with these products. Dept. 1-60. 
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Jottings from a Mother of Four Children 


“Well, | made it,” announced Susie 
with forced casualness when she came 
in from school. “What?” I was supposed 
to ask, “The Orioles,” was her reply. 
From long indoctrination, I know that’s 
the best reading group, but what amazes 
me is that it’s so important to her. 


The Orioles had already read five 
stories in their readers, and so 
Miss Billings gave Susie permission to 
read those stories with me. We made 
a real party out of it, complete with 
cambric tea and cookies. She was a 
blissful child when she went to bed. 


new 


There are rumors that Jack Landis 
has another job—a superintendency up- 
state. Lena Staub says it wouldn’t be 
any loss, but I'd hate to see him go. 
As Ted says, though, he’s young and 


now's his chance to get ahead. 


John is having a test on the North 
Central States today. 1 offered to go 
over it with him last night. I sug- 
gested we begin by bounding each state 
and John asked what I meant. Then | 
suggested the principal crops by states 
but John said they were studying the 
area. A few minutes later he 
retired to the kitchen with his notebook 
and I settled down to the evening paper, 
a little disgruntled. Ted looked up 
from his copy of Time, with a grin, and 
remarked, “You're just an old-fashioned 
mother after all.” 


whole 


Helen’s class is having a party in 
the gym next Wednesday night. I said 
she was due for a 
new dress and we 
might get it in time 
for the big night. 
“It’s sweaters and 
skirts,” was her re- 
ply, “but I'd love to 
wear your pearls. 
They look divine on 
coral sweater.” 


























my 


The sixth grade 
had square dancing 
at their party. Ted 
and I hoped to be 
asked to chaperone, 
but I guess it wasn’t 
our turn. I suppose 
Helen got to dance 
with Miss Flaherty’s 
fiancé, for she told Ted that it certain- 
ly is different when you hold hands 
with a real man instead of some kid. 


I wich I knew what a unit is. Bud's 
class is having a “unit” on Argentina, 
They seem to go from one unit to an- 
other. I thought it was like our old 
geography and history but a few weeks 
ago he had a unit on batteries. What 
that has to do with what he should be 
learning in school, I don’t know. 


John informed me today that a unit 
is just an interesting way of learning 
stuff. He says he had units last year 
when he had Bud’s teacher in fourth 
grade. “This year we just learn from 
the book,” he explained. “Miss Wilson’s 
nice and you know just where you stand 
with her, but it’s a lot drier.” I asked 
him which way he preferred, and he 





thought a long moment. “I guess I'd 
pick Miss Lee’s way,” was his decision. 
“I think I remember what I studied 
last year even better than what I learned 
at the beginning of this year.” 


Ted and I talked about the units to- 
night. The way they skip around in 
schools bewilders me. Ted insists that 
children today learn more than we did. 
When I reminded him how efficiently 
and systematically we learned American 
history and geography, he offered me 
those turquoise earrings I admired last 
week in Fiedler’s window if I could 
tell him the the Missouri 


Compromise. 


terms of 


Susie’s class has hamsters. I guess 
I approve but she certainly is worldly 
about her knowledge of what goes on. 
After one pair had babies, she confided 
that Miss Billings was separating the 
fathers and mothers so it wouldn't 
happen again. 


The “Y” memberships we gave the 
boys at Christmas were certainly a good 
idea. The boys enjoy swimming and 
have already signed up for the spring 
softball teams. They often go there to 
play games after school, which gives 
me an idea. Why shouldn’t the P.T.A. 
donate some Scrabble sets to the school 
library? Maybe Monopoly too? Think 
r’ll call Mr. Landis about it. 


Susie is reading the funnies these 
days—and I don’t just mean looking at 
the pictures. Dagwood and Blondie are 
her favorites, but 
she’s also very fond 
of Chipper in Gas- 
oline Alley. 


Mr. Maxwell told 
us tonight at P.T.A. 
meeting that of the 
42 teachers in the 
elementaryandhigh 
school, 16 are tak- 
ing advanced work. 
I think that’s pretty 
good, especially be- 
cause they pay for 
it themselves. Last 
year Ted sent two 
boys in his office 
down state for a 
night course. They 
paid their transportation but he paid 
the school fees. 


Susie says her class is going on a 
science walk tomorrow. She asked Ted 
if it was true that worms made more 
worms by just dividing in half, 


Later Helen confided that “Susie was 
sweet but utterly juvenile.” I was 
flabbergasted until I realized that 
“juvenile” is the new rave word among 
the sixth-graders. 


John has discovered the joys of read- 
ing Jack London, He brought home Call 
of the Wild yesterday, and I found it 
under his pillow when I was making 
his bed. I don’t know whether those 
bed lamps we gave the boys for Christ- 
mas are a good idea or not. Heaven 
knows how late he read last night. 








with 
Alphasct 






STICK -O- MAT 
FLANNEL es 
BOARDS 


Durably made of heavy flannel mounted 
on hardboard with reinforced edges for 
long wear. Included is a removable heavy 
wire folding easel with rubber feet to 
prevent scratching or slipping. In moss 
green, maroon, dark blue. 


Two sizes: 18”x24” $3.75, 24”x36” $7.50 






JUDY 
ALPHASET 


192 pieces 1 %” high. Includes 52 CAPITALS, 
20 numerals, 120 lower case letters of heavy 
yellow board, velour backing for adhesion. 
File bin box for storage of characters teaches 
alphabetizing, use of indexes. A 9”x12” 
flannel board in each set. $2.50 per set 
Judy Alphaset #3—100 CAPITALS and numerals 3” 
high of heavy green board, velour backing. $3.00 
Judy Stick-o-Mat Flannel Boards and 
Alphasets are completely functional, 
and offer unlimited possibilities for cre- 
ative expression. 

For many more ideas that make 
teaching and learning a lasting, satis- 
fying experience, write for catalog: 
“Materials by Judy”. 


THE JUDY COMPANY 


310 N. 2nd St., Minneapolis, Minnesota 








World's leading producer of Authentic 
Folk Music on Records. Write for Free 
Catalog of over 150 nations to: 
FO WAYS RECORDS 
117 West 46th St., New York City, N.Y. 




















Be Your Own 
MUSIC Teacher 


LEARN AT HOME THIS QUICK MONEY-SAVING WAY 


Simple as A-B-C. Your lessons consist of real selections, 
instead of tiresome exercises, You read real notes — no 
““‘numbers"’ or trick music. Some of our 900,000 students 
are band LEADERS. Everything is in print and pictures, 
First you are told what to do. Then a picture shows you 


how, Then you play it yourself and hear how it sounds. 
Soon you are playing your favorite 
music, Mail coupon for Free 36-page 


illustrated book. Mention your favorite FREE 
instrument. U. 8. SCHOOL OF MUSIC, Eiteleleual 
Studio A573Port Washington, New York. 
=~ on on oe oe oe om oe ow oe oe oe ee 
U. S&S. SCHOOL OF MUSIC, Studio 4573 
Port Washington, N. Y¥ 
Piease send me your FREE 
I would like to play (Name Instrument) 


36-page illustrated book ! 


I Have you 
i Instrument Instrument? ee ] 
Name ....«. ses . eeeeee 
| (Please Print) 
Address «6s ceeuue 


ip ao tii Guin cau eu cau ap Gap eu eu eb Gan an a 



















Look at both sides 
of a bottle of 7-UP 


On the back of the bottle, proudly listed for all to see, are the ingredients of this 


sparkling drink. 


With good reason, 7-Up is famous as the All-Family Drink— 


so pure, so good, so wholesome for people of all ages. 


The source of the 7-Up flavor is a fragrant, natural oil in the peel of 
lemons and limes. From every batch of this flavor source, Seven-Up 
selects less than 5% , the very essence, as being delicate and pure 
enough to be used in the “fresh up” drink! Seven-Up 


is crystal-clear. No artificial flavor is used. 


Y SEVE N 2 UP 4 
Sy yo 
IRE ay iy LiKe? 
| < nak 

AGID. sopiuM % gM 


DERIVED FRO’ 
oa Om mT YT 


; ip 
resh Up with | 


~ONT 
if you want a real thirst-quencher . . . : 
If you hanker for a cool, clean toste . . . 


If you want ao quick, refreshing lift . . . 


Nothing does it like Seven-Up! 
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R. L. Porter from FPC 








Familiar Sight in Korea 


This Korean boy is taking care of his baby 
brother in the same way that children in 
oriental countries have always done. Probably 
their mother and father are both working 
hard to earn food for the family. 














Sami Nic, 











A Curriculum Materials Center 
DON A. WALTER 


Managing Editor, Encyclopaedia Britannica Jr. 


F! IF! If only the school had some materials on that topic, | could 

certainly do a better job!” How often have you said that? But 
the school doesn’t have them and probably won't, unless someone 
does something about it. Why not you? Not enough time, you say; 
you teach a full day and then some. Suppose there was a way of ob- 
taining curriculum materials and resources as a regular part of your 
classroom work, where you and your pupils do the job together? 
Would you be interested? “Why, certainly!” 

Not enough money to go around? That’s a very normal condition 
in any school. Are you interested in an unlimited supply of inex- 
pensive instructional resources and a way to multiply the use of the 
materials now in the school? That would leave your limited funds 
for the purchase of texts, reference sets, and supplementary books 
that are essential in every classroom as well as the visual aids that 
are useful to the whole school. 

Still interested? All right then, let’s go ahead. See next page 





A Curriculum Materials Center 


(Continued from preceding page) 


Before you start action you 
should decide on why you want 
these materials, who they are for, 
and how you should proceed. Has 
it ever occurred to you that your 
pupils might learn a great deal 
in locating, collecting, and or- 
ganizing instructional resources; 
that the process may be even 
more important than what they 
collect? 

You get more satisfaction from 
and make better use of the ma- 
terials you have a part in selecting. 
Is it not logical that the same 
would apply to your pupils? But 
of even greater value is the learn- 
ing that can come from the 
process. Every day it is increas- 
ingly evident that schools must 
teach pupils how to locate sources 
of information rather than at- 
tempting the impossible task of 
giving them all the answers. What 
really needs to be done is to add 
a fourth “R,” for research, to 
our fundamentals of education. 
The curriculum materials center 
is a collection which results 
from a never-ending search for 
materials and a switchboard or 
control center which directs the 
user to sources of information, 
whatever they may be. It is not 
intended to take the place of text- 
books, reference supple- 
mentary books, or a library, but 
to supplement these standard 
sources. If properly done, it pro- 
vides ready access to a wealth of 
vital and interesting material. 


sets, 


Curriculam Materials 


First a few things you, as the 
responsible leader, must have 
clear in your own mind. What is 
meant by. curriculum materials 
and resources? Here is a starter: 

1. In the classroom textbooks, 
books, diction- 


supplementar y 
encyclopedias, 


children’s 
maps, charts, pictures. 

2. In the school picture file, 
globes, films, filmstrips, and 
other visual equipment. 

3. From the pupils—models, 
pupil collections and hobbies, 
handicraft work, and so on. 

4. Outside the school—public 
libraries, community, county and 
state business and in- 
dustry, community organizations, 
free and inexpensive materials. 

5. Places and 
firsthand observation. 

6. People of the community 
with their knowledge and ma- 
terials. 

Quite a list, isn’t it? Usually 
one thinks only of those mate- 
rials in 1 and 2, and that is a 
good start. They are basic, and 
| cannot urge too strongly that 
these two areas of materials be 
developed carefully and = thor- 
oughly. But the rest of the items 
are just as vital though more dif- 
ficult to get. Therefore the process 
to be described deals with these 

xtra materials and their use. 


arics, 


agencies, 


processes for 


[14] 


But how do you find out about 
all these? That’s where the proc- 
ess begins, and you have to do 
some planning ahead so that you 
are pretty sure you'll have an 
answer when the time comes. 


A Werkable Pian 


So your second responsibility 
is to have a workable plan for 
getting at all these resources and 
for organizing them for use. 

Talk with other teachers, your 
principal, and supervisors. Pos- 
sibly your librarian will help 
you plan an organization and 
filing system. She probably will 
be glad to work directly with 
your pupils to show them how 
information is organized and what 
is already available. Many a 
teacher is amazed at the wealth 
of material revealed in the school 
when a systematic search is made. 
So check your own room for ma- 
terials. Possibly you have some 
that other classes can use. Armed 
with these you can easily make a 
deal with another teacher for the 
use of materials kept in her room. 
The same may apply to the li- 
brary and to all instructional 
equipment. One often discovers 
that there are lots of interchange- 
able materials here and there, 
unknown and unavailable except 
to the immediate possessor. 

How much better if these were 
available to all from a central 
location and indexed for ready 
reference. Such a system of co- 
operative use also saves money in 
that duplicate materials may not 
be necessary. As time goes on, 
purchases will tend to enrich the 
variety of acquired 
and also develop a higher degree 
of staff cooperation in the analysis 
and selection of new materials. 
Your plan must also make provi- 
sion for space to put these mate- 


materials 


rials, especially filing space. Your 
classroom can be a starting place 
if there is no other space, but 
look to the future for a bit of 
space where the materials will be 
available for the whole school. 
Your third responsibility is to 
justify such a project from an 
educational standpoint. Can it be 
a worth-while learning experi- 
ence? What valuable experience 
can the pupils have in carrying 
through such a project? Could 
the time involved be better used 
in another way? Will you have 
the support and cooperation of 
other staff members and also the 
parents, for all will become in- 
volved? Better to start on a small 
scale and be successful rather 
than trying a _ too elaborate 
project that falls flat before com- 
pletion. If you get a start, you'll 
be amazed how others pitch in 
when they see it can be done. 


Where to Start 


Planning and action must be 
built around a topic with a pur- 
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pose. The one chosen should be 
of immediate interest to pupils 
and one about which little is found 
in the ordinary sources of infor- 
mation. Such a topic for study 
could be the local community. If 
you have studied or contemplated 
studying your community, you 
know how little printed matter is 
available. Here then is an area 
in which those extra curriculum 
materials and resources must be 
used. 

Don’t overlook the fact that 
texts often contain much worth- 
while background materials. But 
be sure to use them with suffi- 
cient freedom that the child will 
not feel it necessary to fit him- 
self into the account in the book 
instead of using the book to 
solve the problems at hand. 

History is the story of the past. 
Do we know who or what was 
here a long time ago? How long 
ago did some of the parents live 
here? Grandparents? Are there 
some old-timers the pupils know? 
Plan an interview which a pupil 
can make. What else has been 
here a long time? Churches? A 
particular business or store? Plan 





an interview with some person in 
these organizations. Your local 
or state historical society. \ 
railroad that has run through the 
town as long as anyone re- 
members. These are sources. How 
about landmarks, historical mark- 
ers, antiques, family albums, heir- 
looms, clothing? One class found 
that the headstones in the ceme- 
tery were rich in information. 
Before you turn your interview- 
ers loose on the people of the 
community, help them plan their 
interviews. They should know 
what they want to find out and be 
able to do it courteously. They 
can gain information, create good 
will, and learn to meet and dis- 
cuss problems with other people. 


Gathering Materials 


And what do they find out? The 
historical society has the story in 
pamphlet form that can be add- 


ed to your big file, and the local 
secretary will be glad to talk 
with your group any time. Her 
name and the subject in which 
she is qualified are entered in 
your card file. She is a curriculum 
resource. A grandfather came here 
as a little boy and has seen the 
town grow from a crossroads tim- 
ber lot. He is a resource. His 
family have collected heirlooms 
and antiques and love to show 
them. And so on and on. 

The resources turn out to be of 
three different types. (1) Print- 
ed materials that are available 
for the asking or that are in 
archives that may be referred to. 
(2) Persons who were here, or 
whose family was here, or who 
are connected with a business or 
organization that is rich in local 
history. The person is available 
for interview or to talk with the 
class. (3) Visual aids in the form 
of pictures, heirlooms, clothing, 
landmarks, places to visit. 

\s you can see, only a part of 
the materials can actually be col- 
lected. Most of your resources 
will be described and indexed so 
that in the future, pupils and 

teachers will know 
where to look for in- 
formation. This is as 
it should be, for no 
classroom can ever 
hope to hold all of 
its resources. But an 
organized file can be 
acontinuing dynamic 
educational process 
for regular use and 
improvement. Not 
only can it become a 
useful source of in- 
structional materials, 
but it can also be a 
process by which a 
class or even a whole 
school may work to- 
gether. Also, when 
pupils enlist the help 
of parents and the 
community in gather- 
ing worth-while in- 
formation, the stage 
is being set for two- 
way cooperation be- 
tween the school and 
the community. 

The key to the whole philoso- 
phy of a curriculum materials 
center is organization, accessi- 
bility, and usability. Textbooks 
are organized before they are 
written. Encyclopedias are or- 
ganized collections of informa- 
tion. The contents of libraries 
are selected and organized by 
the librarian to fit the needs 
of her users. Likewise your ma- 
terials center must have a purpose 
based on the needs of your school. 
Time spent in planning and or- 
ganizing will prove its worth. 

No, you'll never have all the 
materials you want, any more 
than you'll run out of children 
who each year bring new prob- 
lems requiring answers. But if you 
can help those children learn the 
ways to solve their problems to- 
day, you can be assured they will 
be better able to find their an- 
swers in years to come, 





“= children’s books, in rich 
and dramatic variety, are be- 
ing used with great effectiveness 
in the classroom teaching of social 
studies in the elementary school. 
Fiction, tall tales, biography, non- 
fiction—even songs and poems 
are making the social studies 
come alive for youngsters. The 
new “enriched” program is yield- 
ing exciting results in greater pu- 
pil enthusiasm, livelier classroom 
discussion, and broader, more 
critical reading. 

The advantages from the wide 
reading and discussion of many 
books grow out of the rich detail 
to be found in what children of- 
ten call a “library book” in con- 
trast to the somewhat compressed 
accounts that of necessity typify 
many textbooks. Within the pages 
of an intermediate-grade text- 
book telling of our nation’s heri- 
tage, for example, the author 
must compress the events of 
many years and the lives of many 
well-known Jeaders, whereas the 
author of a biography for chil- 
dren has perhaps 150 pages in 
which to retell the life of his 
hero. And the author of an ad- 
venture story taking place in co- 
lonial days may have even great- 
er space in which to set the stage 
and paint the scenery for inci- 
dents that occupy only a few 
months or years of history. The 
dramatic events and colorful de- 
tails which can be given in books 
such as these make the social 
studies very real and personal. 

More and more, books which 
were once used only for recrea- 
tional reading are being used as 
classroom teaching aids. Many 
such books contain interesting 
and authentic information, are 
well written and illustrated, and 
are reasonably priced. 


Grades 1 and 2 


For these grades “the social 


studies” generally mean under- 
standing home and community 
with some attention to communi- 
cation and transportation. Many 
easy picture books are available. 
The illustrations are so telling 
that children will enjoy looking 
at them and “reading” their mes- 
sage, whether or not they can 
read the words. 

This Is the Milk That Jack 
Drank by William R. Scott 


Children’s Books iw tne 
Teaching or Social Studies 


NANCY LARRICK 


Education Director, Children’s Books, 


Random House, Inc. 


(Scott) is a delightful jingle that 
tells of the prepa:ation and distri- 
bution of an important food prod- 
uct. Little Auto and Little Train 
by Lois Lenski (Oxford) give a 
simple and amusing account of 
those familiar means of trans- 
portation. Little Toot by Hardie 
Gramatkye (Putnam) is the be- 
loved story of a mischievous tug- 
boat that is forced to assume the 
responsibility of guiding larger 
ships in and out of New York 
Harbor. Back of their charm and 
gaiety, there is valuable informa- 
tion about the community and 
how it operates. 

Another delightful book for 
this age is The Little House by 
Virginia Lee Burton (Houghton), 
which tells of a little house that 
stands in the country and then 
finds that city houses are pushing 
up to its very door. This is a re- 
markable presentation of the 
changing panorama of history 
and makes an ideal springboard 
for discussion of changes in the 
community. 


Grades 3 and 4 
There is a broader selection for 
this group because horizons are 
widening and children are pretty 
much reading to themselves. 
For those who read independ- 
ently, the Roundabout America 
Books (Lippincott) are proving 
effective as tiny tales of real peo- 
ple who live in various kinds of 
communities. We Live in the City 
by Lois Lenski is one of them. 
Children of this age are begin- 
ning to explore other cultures 
and other chapters of history. 
Little Navajo Bluebird and In 
My Mother's House 
by Anne Nolan Clark 
(Viking) are exquisite 
tales of Indian life. 
Both show the cultur- 
al heritage of the Indi- 
ans and their deep loy- 
alty to their way of 
life. Two Isa Team by 
Jerrold and Lorraine 
Beim (Harcourt), the 
story of a Negro boy 
and a white boy, has a 
pertinent message in 
human relationships. 
When exploring our 
nation’s great heritage 
there are The First 
Thanksgiving by Lena 


Barksdale (Knopf) and Ben and 
Me, the life of Benjamin Franklin 
as told by his pet mouse (written 
by Robert Lawson and published 
by Little, Brown). 


Grades 5 and 6 


Here the wealth of material is 
even greater, for by this time 
boys and girls are learning about 
all parts of the world and all 
chapters of history. Some of the 
most effective books published 
recently are those that recount 
segments of the American story. 

Winter Danger by William O. 
Steele (Harcourt) was published 
only a year ago, but it has al- 
ready won devoted readers who 
thrill over the dramatic events in 
the life of a Tennessee boy in the 
1780's. For those who would know 
more about life during the 
French and Indian War, there is 
Hay-Foot, Straw-Foot by Erick 
Berry (Viking) the story of a 
whistling drummer boy whose 
tune became the song we know as 
“Yankee Doodle.” 

At the same time there are 
many books of nonfiction which 
recount the events of American 
history. The Pony Express by 
Samuel Hopkins Adams and The 
Winter at Valley Forge by Van 
Wyck Mason are two of the very 
popular Landmark Books (Ran- 
dom House) which tell of people 
who actually lived and historical 
events that actually happened. 
Although a number of these 
books are biographical (Daniel 
Boone by John Mason Brown and 
The Wright Brothers by Quentin 
Reynolds, for example) the great 
majority tell of some significant 
event or development which was 
a turning point in history. 


Using Tl.ese Books 


The books mentioned above 
are only a sampling of hundreds 
of titles that might be used effec- 
tively in teaching the social stud- 


From When the Mississippi Was Wild, by LeGrand (Abingdon) 


ies. How they are used and when 
will depend upon the interests of 
the children and class procedures. 

Many classes use a single text- 
book as a sort of road map or 
guide. At the same time children 
are encouraged to find any kind 
of material they can lay their 
hands on—storybooks, reference 
books, biographies, folk tales, 
old newspapers and letters, old 
and new pictures, songs of the pe- 
riod, films and recordings. 

If a class is studying about pio- 
neer life and westward expansion, 
some youngsters will want to read 
Little House in the Big Woods 
and other books by Laura Ingalls 
Wilder (Harper), telling of her 
childhood in a log house in Wis- 
consin far from any neighbors. 
Through this story of her own 
family, the author gives such viv- 
id details that the reader feels a 
part of the family and thus a part 
of the same period. 

When the Mississippi 
Wild by LeGrand (Abingdon) 
is an authentic bit of folklore 
which explains how Mike Fink 
tied up Old Al, the alligator that 
had thrashed up such storms on 
the Mississippi that the settlers 
couldn't get across. Because of 
Mike Fink’s accomplishment, the 
river was tamed to the point that 
the bravest settlers could cross. 

Some classes are using many 
textbooks—perhaps a half-dozen 
copies of each title—along with 
the varied materials described 
above. By having textbooks rep- 
resenting the werk of different 
authors and illustrators, a class 
has access to a wider array of il- 
lustrations and text matter. Fre- 
quently groups find it is helpful 
and stimulating to compare what 
they find in the different books. 
In some instances, the pupils 
themselves have prepared an out- 
line incorporating the informa- 
tion from various sources, thus 
learning to evaluate, select, and 
organize information. Such class- 
es are supplementing these text- 
books with the same kinds and 
variety of materials as those be- 
ing used to supplement the single- 
textbook program. 

As many children report on 
many books—and as they see re- 
lated movies and filmstrips and 
hear recordings of music of the 
period and dramatizations of 
books telling of the period, they 
will soon realize that the chap- 
ters of history are vibrant with 
meaning. They will soon be en- 
couraging each other to read 
more widely and to exchange 
ideas in classroom discussion that 
is alive, dramatic, exciting. 


Was 
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Give every pupil in your class 


(grades 1 through 12) 


Word Attack Skills Selected and Reviewed by RUTH M. NORTHWAY 


by the most easily understood : ; 
phonetic method in use today Reviewer of Texts and Professional Books for The Instructor 


THE PHONOVISUAL METHOD 
by Schoolfield and Timberlake 

An extra motor which may be used ARITHMETIC WE NEED—BOOK 3 and BOOK 4 

with any method to speed up results By Guy T. Buswell, William A. Brownell, and Irene Sauble 

, This series conceives of arithmetic, not as a textbook subject to be taught for one period a 
sheep sheen Sheep shee day, but as involving quantitative relationships which function in the life of each child as 
he learns them. The exercises in these books are planned to present mathematical concepts in 
a social setting so that the child sees sense in what he learns. One of the unusual features 


gaune) -naowe! | NEW TEXTBOOKS For your 





‘OIVY 


is the manual, which presents cur- 

rent thinking in the field of mathe- 

matics, an overview of the program STORIES TO ENJOY 

for each grade, a facsimile of the By Arthur I. Gates and Mary M. Bartlett 

text with answers, inventory tests The stories in this sixth-grade book of the Macmillan Readers have been care- 
and computation tests, a section fully selected to include information about living in various parts of our country, 
devoted to instructional aids, a and of the world. There are stories of the timberlands, cactus country, the land 
bibliography of books and pam- of nomad herdsmen, adventures in Kashmir, and the “silver llama.” Other groups 


After only eight months of instruction a . “ “ : 7 
en phlets, and a vocabulary containing of stories are entitled “Good for a Laugh,” “Indians Then and Now,” and 


by The Phonovisual Method these . ae . 2 . 
first graders and all of their class- | new words as they occur page by “Americans of Old.” The vocabulary of this reader is carefully selected, illustra- 


mates could spell (without study) page. Ginn and Co; $2.08 each tions enhance the text, and a teacher’s manual offers detailed teaching aids 
more than 400 words. suited to reading needs at this level. The Macmillan Co.; $2.28 


Phonovisual Method Book: 2 charts 
25” x 38” $4.95 


Consonant Practice Book "See, Hear, BREASTPLATE AND BUCKSKIN 
Say, Do” 60 By George E. Tait 


In the introduction to this American history material, 
Send iong self-addressed envelope 
and 10 cents for sample copy of 
Phonovisual Diagnostic Spelling Test. 


the author states, “It is a story crowded with vivid 
figures of men who won a new world beyond the seas. 


Shut your eyes and you can see them. Listen and you 


PHONOVISUAL PRODUCTS, INC. ean hear them ... the creak of anchor chains . . . the 


Department MI P.O. Box 5625 tramp of feet... the dip of paddles . . . the rattle of 
Washington 16, D.C. musketry ... the fieree, wild war whoops . . . and then 





... the sharp ring of axes . . . the soft lowing of cat- Seth ‘ 
tle . . . sweet lullabies of pioneer women.” The time Pn OUR FAMILY 

} By Burkhardt and Me Guinness 
This is the story of Tom and his fam- 








chart shows explorations from 1490 to 1950, an invaluable 





teaching device for helping pupils to realize that the 
ily, his trips on the school bus, his 


fun with the family watching TV, his 
friend Jack, the birthday cake at 
school, his Sunday at church, and ways 
NEW LEARNING WORDS SERIES—GRADES 2-8 in which he helps his family in the 
By Jesse E. Adams and Karen Anderson affairs of living. Part ef the “Home 
This spelling series contains a total of 4,153 words which children use Environment Series,” this will be wel- 


period of exploration is still going on and that there are 
still frontiers to cross. Charles A. Bennett Co.; $2.24 


in their writing. The Study-Test-Study plan of presenting spelling is come material to teachers who are 
suggested. Activities presented will help each child to extend his vo- developing a unit on the family. The 
eabulary beyond the actual word list here presented. A valuable feature delightful illustrations and simple con- 
of the Sth- to 8th-grade books is the “spelling handbook,” in itself a text will encourage both class and in- 
ready reference for checking on contractions, rules, homonyms, pro- dependent reading by first- and second- 
nunciation, and other aspects of word study. Suggestions for helping graders. Beckley-Cardy Co.; $148 
children to build a supplementary word list from current use are made 

throughout the series. Benj. H. Sanborn Co.; $1.04 each 


SCIENCE TODAY AND TOMORROW 
SCIENCE AND YOU, SCIENCE NEAR YOU, 
SCIENCE AROUND YOU, SCIENCE EVERYWHERE, 
DISCOVERING WITH SCIENCE, ADVENTURING IN SCIENCE 

By Gerald S. Craig and others 

The contents of this new series are based on the large patterns of the 


> e . . . * . . . . 
The Golden Book of Programs universe, time, change, adaptation, variety, interrelationship of all things, 
Here is an outstanding new book that balance and imbalance of forces. Specific concepts in each avea suitable 
provides a constant supply of program to a child’s development and interest at various levels have been included 
material for elementary schools, carefully 
planned to meet the teacher's needs. , , 
The Golden Bcok of Programs contains j ; to the seasons; other volumes emphasize them in the earth, plant life, 
128 large-size pages devoted to plays, the air, magnetic forces, in animal life and in the ways which man has 
songs, recitations, choral readings, and devised to influence the forces of nature. Simply worded concepts, a 
thythms for holidays and other special 


days. Each of these five sections is or- @: 
ganized on a chronological basis, from Life cycle of ant a fascinating series. Ginn and Co.; from $88 to $2.52 








in each volume. For instance, the primer shows these patterns in relation 


wealth of related activities, and an excellent guide for teaching make it 


September through June, and each is pre- 

ceded by helpful suggestions iNlustra- 

tions accompanying the plays suggest OUR CHANGING EARTH 

appropriate costuming ontents are a: P ~ . 

fully indexed, not only by holidays but By Gertrude Whipple and Preston E. James 
also by grade groupings. Postage prepaid The material in this new book in the “Whipple James Social Studies Series” is largely made 
on cash orders up of parts of the books, Our Earth and Using Our Earth, by the same authors. Contents are 
Hard Cover, $2.50 Paper Cover, $2.00 grouped into stories of the mountains, stories of fun at the lake, river stories, stories about 


Order trom: the earth we live on. Other groups tell how men have changed the pasture lands, made 


ll deserts into orchards; provided food, clothing, and shelter; and changed the surface of the 
F. A. Owen Publishing Co. earth, Interesting questions and “Things to Do” are suggested for each section. Color illus- 
Dansville, N. Y. trations make the content appealing to children, The Macmillan Co.; $3.12 
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CLASSROOM 


WORKING TOGETHER 

By Alta Melntire and Wilhelmina Hill 

This third-grade book in the “New Unified Social 
Studies Series” has been written largely at an 
advanced second-grade level. It shows how basic 
needs of food, shelter, and clothing are being met 
by machines and people. A colorful pictorial map 
of the United States; “Picture Dictionaries”; 
readiness material; a “Today and Long Ago” pic- 
torial summary; a review section; and a directed 
activities workbook should make social studies an 


Follett Pub. Co.; $2.80 


enjoyable experience. 


EXPLORING SCIENCE SERIES—BOOK 1 and BOOK 2 
By Walter A. Thurber 

The books in this series are designed to stimulate children’s thinking 
about the everyday contacts children of this age have with the outdoors, 
insect life, simple machines, and the many phenomena of nature. Book 1 
is filled with full-page color illustrations which stimulate discussion 
and require very little reading. Book 2 presents simple concepts with 
a vocabulary which encourages independent use as well as class use. 
Specifically, these books contain authentic information on topics such 
as weather, air, electricity, bird lore, the seasons, magnets, the ther- 
mometer, and light. The books are sure to appeal to six- and 
illyn and Bacon, Inc.; §1.72 and $188 


seven-year-olds. 


THE MACMILLAN ENGLISH SERIES 
TALK, READ, WRITE, LISTEN; LEARNING TOGETHER; 
WORDS WORK FOR YOU; USING LANGUAGE; SHARING IDEAS; 
WORDS AND IDEAS; THOUGHTS AND EXPRESSION 
By Thomas Clark Pollock and others 
This series provides for a sequential development of the language art 
skills at various levels. The usual written language skills are presented, 
including sentence and paragraph study, vocabulary aids, letter writing, 
punctuation, capitalization, and others. Oral language skills presented 
include conversational techniques, the correct way to give announcements 
and introductions, how to give reports and carry on discussions, how to 
tell and to listen to stories, and others. The activities suggested in each 
chapter give emphasis to actual practice of the techniques presented, in 
meaningful situations within the current life of the pupil. Any class 
which uses these books is assured of a relief from the drudgery which so 
often accompanies the acquisition of skill in the field of the language 
arts. The Macmillan Co.; from $1.76 to $2.32 


SCIENCE FOR WORK AND PLAY 

By Herman and Nina Schneider 

This is the first-grade book of the “Health Elementary Science 
Series” for grades one to six. It is based on the belief that children 
“learn by doing” and provides activities and experiments suited to 
the interests and understanding of the six- or seven-year-old. Color 
illustrations stimulate discussion and make it easy for even an inex- 
perienced teacher to provide an integrated science program 
D. C. Heath and Co.; $1.68 


for her pupils. 


OUR FREE NATION 

By Edna McGuire and Thomas B. Portwood 

The principal events that shaped our nation’s life are 3) 
depicted here. Each of the eight units is introduced % 

by a short quotation from literature and closes with a oF 
section entitled, “The Past Marches Down,” showing how 

problems arising in a distant period of history still af- ¥ 
fect our lives today. Another section at the end of each 

unit has the tithe “Our American Heritage.” Here will 

be found amusing incidents, diaries, and books written 

long ago. Activities provide for skill in reference and 

extension of knowledge through the use of many maps, 

charts, diagrams, and pictures as well as related reading 

material. The Macmillan Co.; $4.20 


DOG STORIES 

By Edward W. Dolch and Marguerite P. Dolch 

This is the fourth book in the “Basic Vocabulary Series.” The stories are 
short, in large print, illustrated in color, and with words selected from 
the 220 Basic Word List, known to all teachers. Incidents about dogs 
have intriguing titles such as “Rags Licked His Face,” “Chief Barked and 
Barked,” and others. Stories are simply written and will provide material 
ideally suited to independent reading. Garrard Press; $2.00 








NEW science series winning 
nation-wide acclaim from teachers 


Dr. Walter A. Thurber’s 


EXPLORING SCIENCE 
For Grades 1-6 
A “SCIENCE-DOING” SERIES 


Just published by Allyn and Bacon, 
Dr. Walter A. Thurber’s new Explor- 
ing Science series for Grades 1-6 is 
already winning nation-wide acclaim 
from teachers. 

Exploring Science is a “science- 
doing” series, not merely a science 
reading series. Emphasis is on first- 
hand experiences in term of pupils’ 
interests and on what the study of 
science will do for them. 


Successfully-tested Features: 

e Functional color illustrations on 
every page drawn by leading 
artist. 


@ Experiments and field observa- 
tions that can be easily performed 
with everyday materials “‘at 


hand.” 


Over 80% of the pages devoted 
to activities to help develop your 
pupils’ scientific skills and 
abilities. 


Story pages which lead pupils to 
relate their own experiences. 
. 


Fusion of science with health, 
safety, and conservation pro- 
grams. 


TEACHERS’ EDITIONS GIVE INVALUABLE AIDS 


Corresponding step-by-step with the 
material in pupils’ editions, the 
Teachers’ Editions for Exploring 
Science provide you with invaluable 
aids for the use of this material. 
These carefully tested editions help 
you to present a well-rounded pro- 
gram with confidence. 

Questions that you and your pupils 
ask in various learning situations are 
included and answered effectively in 
the Teachers’ Editions. 


FREE! 


You'll find out how to provide science 
time .. . how to answer pupils’ ques- 
tions . . . how to develop problem- 
solving attitudes . . . when to say “I 
don’t know”, . . the answers to these 
and other teaching problems are 
given to you in the Teachers’ Editions. 
Frequently, these editions suggest 
common scientific terms to be used 
during discussions. In this way, 
words are added to both pupils’ 
speaking and reading vocabulary. 





Beautiful 16-page, 


4-color brochure 
This colorful Exploring Science 
brochure, shown at right, can 
be obtained by writing to the 
Allyn and Bacon office which 
serves your state. A list of the 
offices is provided below. 
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The brochure gives detailed information about 
the Exploring Science series including material 
from the Teachers’ Editions, colorful illustra- 


tions from the series, questions from science 





teachers answered by Dr. Thurber, utilization 
of childrens’ love of “to do,” and many other 


highlights. 
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The author giving a demonstra- 
tion at the Stephen F. Austin 
School, Marshall, Texas 


Getting the Most from a 
Textbook Demonstration 


GRETCHEN BARTON 


Educational Consultant, Row, 


re should one watch for 
s\ during a textbook demon- 
stration?” As a demonstrator, | 
am asked that question frequent- 
ly by school administrators and 
teachers alike 

There are many things to keep 
demonstra- 


an eve on during a 


tion. Ten of the more important 
are: 

l. How the demonstrator cap- 
tures the children’s interest. 
2. How she induces the 
dren to participate. 

3. How she gives them a feel- 
ing of accomplishment. 

+. The materials she uses, such 
as texts, manuals, black- 
board, maps, and seatwork. 

5. How she works teaching 
aids into the demonstration. 

6. How she 
siep by step 


teachers 


builds her lesson 

7. The plan she follows. 

8. How she adjusts her plan to 
the children’s needs 

9. What techniques she uses to 
keep from wandering from the 
plan. 

10. Evidence that the children 
are thinking 
from one situation to another. 


applying learnings 


Just as teaching methods have 
have demonstration 
well recall my first 


changed. so 
methods. | 
experience 
stration 
years ayo 


observing a 
than twenty-five 
The scene was a coun- 
The “class” 
consisted of a dozen third-grade 
children who had obviously been 
rehearsed. 

The pupils sat in the jury box. 
The county superintendent sat on 
We teachers 
occupied the spectators’ seats. 

An old blackboard, unearthed 
from a dark corner of the court- 


ty courtroom in lowa 


the judge's bench. 
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Peterson & Company 


house basement, was propped on 
Since it could not be 
children and_ the 
time, the 
move the 


two chairs. 
seen by the 
teachers at the 
demonstrator had to 
board back and forth. 

The lesson demonstrated was a 
long one At the end of forty-five 
minutes of lecture and recitation, 
nonconsumable seatwork was dis- 
tributed to each pupil. (This was 
a new development and the lesson 


same 


consisted of envelopes containing 
pictures of animals, plus cards 
with phrases printed on them, 
such as “the big brown cow,” and 
“the fat old pig.” The children 
were told to match phrases and 
pictures, after which the demon- 
strator checked their work.) 

The flaws in this demonstration 
are, of course, painfully obvious. 
[he situation was unrealistic; the 
children were from many differ- 
ent schools. 

Most important, however, was 
the fact that the children seemed 
to have been told the questions 
in advance, so that there was no 
way for us teachers to judge the 
effectiveness of the demonstra- 
tor’s work. And, of course, the 
seatwork was really only “busy 
work” and had little relation to 
the lesson being taught. 

Despite all these disadvantages, 
however, the meeting was really 
an improvement previous 
ones, in which we had listened to 
lectures on teaching techniques 
with no actual demonstration ev- 


over 


{ post-demonstration meeting with 
the author and teachers of the 
Meclntosh School, Albany, Georgia 
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think that the 


er attempted. I 


county superintendent of schools 


deserved credit for his forward 
thinking inthe field of in-service 
training. 

But compare this demonstra- 
tion to one of today! In the first 
place, administrators, supervisors, 
and teachers work together in 
planning for today’s demonstra- 
tions. It is advisable to limit dem- 
onstrations to one in each ses- 
The children and teachers 

and the demonstrator 
are often tired at the 
end of the afternoon, 
so avoid late demon- 
strations. 

Allow enough time 
before each demon- 
stration, possibly fif- 
teen minutes, so the 
demonstrator can be- 
come acquainted with 
the pupils, and plan 
for the special pre- 
and post-conferences. 

Careful attention 
should be given to 
selecting a classroom 

and accommodating the audience. 
If possible, chairs should be 
placed along the sides of the 
room so that teacher can 
see and is going on 
and so that the children can see 
at least part of the visitors. 

Provision should be made for 
the classes whose teachers are at- 
tending the demonstration. Sub- 
stitute teachers, students from a 
near-by college, interested par- 
ents, even high school students 
plan to teachers, 
may be recruited. Otherwise, 
teachers will devote a significant 
portion of the 
time to worrying about what is 


sion. 


every 
hear what 


who become 


demonstration 


going on in their own classrooms. 

The demonstrator should have 
at least a five-minute predemon- 
conference with the 
teachers. This gives her an op- 
portunity to explain what she is 
going to try to accomplish in the 


stration 


demonstration and gives her au- 
dience a little background. 
Since the demonstrator travels 


almost constantly, she cannot 


bring with her all the materials 
which will be needed. The fol- 
lowing items should be provided 
by the school: 

1. Pupils’ names pinned to the 
children’s clothing. A small mat- 
ter? Perhaps. But demonstra- 
tors can establish the necessary 
confidence in the pupils easily if 
they are able to call them by 
name. Ideally, the teacher has 
had each child print his name 
with black crayon in heavy let- 
ters at least an inch high. 

2. Flat pictures, maps, drawing 
paper, pencils, chalk, erasers, 
books, manuals. All such materi- 
als should be assembled before 
time for the demonstration. Some 
time ago in a reading demonstra- 
tion, at a certain point | needed a 
globe. The globe was stored in a 
cabinet at the back of the room, 
and in front of the cabinet were 
three rows of teachers in chairs. 
We wasted almost one fifth of the 
allotted time. 

3. Blackboard. Almost without 
exception, a demonstrator will 
want to use one. At least two 
panels should be available. 


Prepare the Children 


In addition to assembling the 
materials, the teacher should pre- 
pare the children for what is to 
come. The explanation should be 
made very simply. Usually, it is 
sufficient for her to tell them that 
someone who likes children and 
has worked with children will 
take her place for a little while 
and that there will be some other 
teachers visiting them too. 

This explanation will eliminate 
any possibility that the children 
will feel that their regular teach- 
er is deserting them, or that the 
demonstrator is coming to “check 
up” on them. 

The regular teacher need not 
be concerned about how her 
charges will behave. All demon- 
strators are former teachers; they 
know that children react differ- 
ently in a strange situation. With 
even a well trained group, excit- 
ed children often forget elemen- 
tary things. The demonstrator 











knows all this and makes adjust- 
ments. 

The demonstrator will want to 
work with the entire room, adapt- 
ing her materials to the various 
groups. If the class includes chil- 
dren with unusual problems, the 
regular teacher should take the 
precaution of informing the dem- 
onstrator about these children. 

The children should not be 
primed for the lesson the demon- 
strator will teach. Once, I over- 
heard a teacher say to her class: 
“Now if you're asked a question 
you can’t answer, just pretend 
you didn’t hear.” As a result of 
this comment, I had to devote al- 
most a quarter of the demonstra- 
tion time explaining how we 
learn and how it is quite natural 
that we do not know the answers 
to all questions. 

Another time, in a_ reading 
demonstration | found myself up 
against almost insuperable difh- 
culties. I finally learned that the 
teacher had given me only those 
students in the very slowest 
group, without informing me. 
The teacher explained later that 
she had hoped I would have 
some panacea for her problems. 
She surely had my sympathy. 
Demonstrators are happy to work 
with all children but they must 


know in advance the type of 
group so that an appropriate 
demonstration can be planned. 
The demonstrator has, unfortu- 
nately, no miraculous cures or 
tricks. It is her task, rather, to 
show how new teaching aids can 
be used in the classroom, and 
how old teaching aids can be used 
in new and better ways. She can 
give ideas on how to adapt mate- 
rials to the various individuals, 
valuable suggestions on the use 
of textbooks and the accompany- 
ing manual as well as the proper 
use of workbooks, and other 
meaningful seatwork activities. 


Post-Demonstration Meeting 


A conference of demonstrator 
and teachers should follow a dem- 
onstration. In this conference pe- 
riod, teachers often suggest ways 
in which the methods used by the 
demonstrator may be adapted to 
different grade levels, different 
subjects, and different problems. 

Important too is the fact that 
a demonstrator in these meetings 
absorbs the ideas of the teachers. 
And she passes on to them ideas 
she has gathered in similar meet- 
ings. Everybody profits from this 
exchange of ideas. Have you 
made full use of textbook demon- 
strations in your school? 





teensennneny 


not favor either one. 


too received a “No.” 


auburn hair.” 


et, and solved the problem. 





A TEXTBOOK 


Howard C. Koeppen 


Supervising Teacher, Iron County, Wisconsin 


HE principal selected a committee to study textbook 

requirements for the coming year. Miss Dumbwiddie 
was made chairman because they felt her auburn hair 
would be an asset in handling salesmen. 

Miss Dumbwiddie interviewed many salesmen. She 
listened attentively as they spoke of copyright dates, size 
of print, organization, activity lessons, interest levels, drill 
work, variety, and other features. She collected many 
sample copies. The rest of the committee were equally 
divided between two choices, but Miss Dumbwiddie did 


In desperation the salesmen took Miss Dumbwiddie to 
dinner. They were convinced that they could persuade 
her to make a selection that night. She was equally con- 
vinced that she was going to dinner to enjoy herself. As 
the evening drew to a close she finally consented to talk 
books. Salesman Sam gave his talk first. He did a mar- 
velous job, stressing all the good points of his book, but 
Miss Dumbwiddie would not consider it. 

“Why, what is wrong with it?” he asked. 

Miss Dumbwiddie promptly retorted, “The cover is 
pink and that will never do.” 

Salesman Sam was speechless, so Jack, the representa- 
tive of the other book, launched into his sales talk. He 


“What do you object to in my text?” he asked. 

“Its cover is red,” Miss Dumbwiddie replied. 

“But the color of the cover certainly does not affect 
the material between the covers,” Jack persisted. 

At that moment Salesman 
“What color cover do you want?” he asked. 

“Why, emerald green, of course,” Miss Dumbwiddie 
replied. “I must have a book that will go well with my 


So Salesman Sam produced an emerald-green book jack- 


Do you use wise judgment in book selection? 
What points should be considered in book selection? 





boepenessennaaennoan 
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tase 


Sam conceived an idea. 












































































~) 
28 YEARS of continuous success in producing primary 
number books and elementary arithmetic textbooks now 
climaxed by— 
Elda Merton's and Leo Brueckner's 
New in ‘55 
Ist grade number book 
READY FOR NUMBERS 
2nd grade number book 
USING NUMBERS 
For the first time: Enough seatwork to meet your 
every classroom need. 
Format features: 

 Multi-color throughout. 

M No crowded pages. 

Large pictures and figures. 

M Perforated pages. 

M Opens "the long way.” 

M Extra large sized pages. 

An inter-lesson teacher's manual that: 

M directs without dictating and guides 

without detailing. 

Publication date—early in March, 1955. 
ATTENTION: Kindergarten and first grade teachers 
make your pupils’ very first number experiences HAPPY 
EXPERIENCES with— 

HAPPY WAY TO NUMBERS 
96 pages (10” x 14”) of fun-while-learning beginning ‘ 
number concepts. 
96 pages of worthwhile activity seatwork material devel- 
oping meaning and understanding of numbers 1 to 10. 
The biggest number readiness book your money can buy. 
Important: HAPPY WAY TO NUMBERS is not tied to any 
arithmetic series. 
Write for sample pages of this popular aid to a beginning 
arithmetic program. 
THE JOHN C. WINSTON COMPANY 
1010 Arch Street . Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
Pasadena 2, Calif. * Chicago 16, Ill. * Marianna, Fla. * Hudson, Mass. 
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GROWING WITH ART 


By Meoud Ellsworth and Michael F. Andrews 


FOR PUPILS TO USE PARTICULARLY WITH 
THE INEXPERIENCED ELEMENTARY TEACHER 


A series of eight new Art Books 
written with the needs in mind of 
especially the inexperienced grade 
school teacher, those who have not 
had extensive training in this field 
and do not have readily available 
an Art Consultant or Supervisor 
Any teacher, experienced or not, 
can use this series and get out- 
standing results. 


A Book for Every Grade 
Books 1 through 8 


BOE coer 


wt Pup Participation Serves “That Crates Superior Results 


Each child is treated as an individual with these new art books. They correlate art 
with daily living The child learns to appreciate touch, form, size and texture. 
Learning art with these books becomes a pleasant experience for each child. They 
ls to handle (8 - = $67 


are large—easy for pup —and beautifully illustrated 


They make up a complete functional program of graded handcraft activities. 
BENJ. H. SANBORN & CO., 5559 Northwest Highway, Chicago 30, III. 


Benj H. Sanborn & Co 5559 Northwest H ghway 

Please send me books checked below at 80c ea 
Book | 
Book 2 
Book 3 

Bx ok a 


Chicago 30 


Book 5 en 5 to cover charges. 
Book 6 a 
Baak 9 Teacher's Book @ 25c¢ each net 


Book 8 overs Al 








Edited by Dr. Emmet 


av S (OER 


“a 





~ AMERICAN 
ADVENTURE 
SERIES 


...for reluctant readers ? 


The AMERICAN ADVENTURE SERIES is graded 
to provide high interest stories for low ability 
Betts Read readers. This series offers fourteen authentic, 
Haverford, P fully-illustrated, action-packed, book-length 
biographies of famous American heroes. They 
have a strong appeal for boys and girls 


stimulating independent reading. 


FREE! 
ee Available with this graded corrective read- 
ing series is Dr. Betts’ authoritative ““Hand- 

book on Corrective Reading” and the easy-to- 

follow guide book for each title prepared 


especially for busy classroom teachers. 


WHEELER PUBLISHING COMPANY, 2831 South Parkway, Chicago 16, Dept. 58 
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READING AND LITERATURE 


ALLYN AND BACON, INC, Quintan Basic Reavers*}: Reading Pictures, readi- 
ness; Before Winky, Tots and Toys, Winky, 3 preprimers; Happy Days, Day by 
Day, 2 primers; To and Fro, gr. 1; Fact and Fancy, Faces and Places, gr. 2; Coast 
to Coast, Busy World, er. 3. Tue Seances Reapers}, int. gr.: Fun to Be Alive; 
Time to Live; Living All Your Life. 


AMERICAN BOOK CO. Berrs Basic Reapvers*} (Betts and Welch): Take Off, 
readiness; Ride Away, Time to Play, All in a Day, 3 preprimers; Up the Street 
and Down, primer; Around Green Hills, gr. 1; Down Singing River, gr. 2'; Over a 
City Bridge, er. 22; Beyond Treasure Valley, gr. 3'; Along Friendly Roads, gr. 3°; 
tmerican Adventures, gr. 4: Adventures Here and There, ger. 5: Adventures Nou 
and Then, gr. 6. Tue Mastery or Reapine*t (Bailey and Leavell): Worlds of Ad- 


venture, gr. 7; Worlds of People, gr. 8. 


BECKLEY-CARDY CO. Successrut Livine Sertes (Daw and others): Busy Days, 
preprimer: School and Play, primer; We Live and Grow, gr. 1; Making Friends, 
gr. 2: Sharing Together, gr. 3: Ourselves and Others, gr. 4; Richer Living, gr. 5; 
Knowing Our World, ger. 6. Cowsoy Sam Series (Chandler): Cowboy Sam and 
Porky, primer; Cowboy Sam, primer; Cowboy Sam and Shorty, Cowboy Sam 
and Freddy, gr. 1; Cowboy Sam and the Rodeo, Cowboy Sam and the Fair, gr. 2; 
Cowboy Sam and the Indians, Cowboy Sam and the Rustlers, gr. 3. UNTERMEDIATE 
Reapine Series (Sutton and others): Brave and Glad, gr. 5-6; The World Is Wide, 
gr. 6-8: Trails Beckon, gr. 4-5. Tue Butron Booxs (MeCall): The Buttons at the 


Zoo, Bucky Button, 2 preprimers; Buttons and the Pet Parade, primer. 
BOBBS-MERRILL CO. Reaoinc ror Livinc Sertes*} (Burton, Baker, and 
Kemp): Get Ready to Read, readiness; Don and Peggy, Come and See, Here We 
Play, 3 preprimers; Days of Fun, primer; Our Happy Ways, gr. 1; Meet Our 
Friends, gr. 2; Our Good Neighbors, gr. 3. 


THE ECONOMY CO. Puonertic Keys to Reavinc} (Sloop, Garrison, and Creek- 
more): Tag, audio-readiness and preprimer; Dot end Jim, primer; All Around 
with Dot and Jim, gr. 1; As Days Go By, gr. 2; Wide Doors Open, gr. 3. 
FOLLETT PUB. CO. First Grave Reaviness Books (Armstrong): Come and 
See; Come and Hear; Come and Count. 


GARRARD PRESS. Tue Bastc Vocasutary Series (Dolch and Dolch): Folk 
Stories, Animal Stories, “Why” Stories, Dog Stories. Preasure Reapinc Series 
(Deoleh. Dolch, and Jackson): Fairy Stories, Famous Stories, Old World Stories, 
fesop’s Stories, Bible Stories, Gospel Stories, Far East Stories. 


GINN & CO. Ginn Bastc Reavers*} (Russell and others): Fun with Tom and 
Betty, readiness; My Little Red Story Book, My Little Green Story Book, My Little 
Blue Story Book, 3 preprimers; The Little White House, primer; On Cherry Street, 
er. 1; We Are Neighbors, gr. 2'; Around the Corner, gr. 22; Finding New Neigh- 
bors, gr. 31: Friends Far and Near, gr. 3°; Roads to Everywhere, gr. 4; Trails to 
Treasure, gr. 5; Wings to Adventure, gr. 6; Doorways to Discovery, gr. 7; Windows 
on the W orld, gr. 8. ENnicuMENT Series (Russell and others): Come with Us, pre- 
primer; Under the Apple Tree, primer; Open the Gate, gr. 1. 

D. C. HEATH & CO. Reapine ror Inrenest Sertes*t 1955 edition( Witty and 
others): See and Do, readiness; Ned and Nancy, Bigger and Bigger, Little Lost 
Dog, Molly, Pete, and Ginger, Play at Home, 5 preprimers; A Home for Sandy, 
Rain and Shine, 2 primers; Something Different, gr. 1; Lost and Found, gr. 2'; 
Secrets and Surprises, gr. 22; Fun and Frolic, gr. 3'; Do and Dare, gr. 3°; Luck 
and Pluck, gr. 4; Merry Hearts and Bold, gr. 5; The Brave and Free, gr. 6. 


HENRY HOLT AND CO. Let's Read! Bks. 1 & 2 (Murphy, Miller, Murphy), de- 
velopmental readers for gr. 7-8. 

HOUGHTON MIFFLIN CO. Reapinc ror Meanine Sentes*} (McKee, Harrison, 
and others): Getting Ready, readiness; Tip, Tip and Mitten, The Big Show, 3 pre- 
primers; With Jack and Janet, primer; Up and Away, gr. 1; Come Along, gr. 2'; 
On We Go, er. 22; Looking Ahead, gr. 3'; Climbing Higher, gr. 3°; High Roads, 
gr. 4; Sky Lines, gr. 5: Bright Peaks, gr. 6. Tiny Toosey’s Birthday (LaRue), sup. 
reader, gr. 1. 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS, INC, Lamtaw Basic Reavers (Yoakam, Hester, and Ab- 
ney): We Co to School, readiness; We Learn to Read, Up the Reading Road, 2 
preprimers; On the Way to Storyland, primer; Making Storybook Friends, gr. 1; 
Stories We Like, er. 2; Children Everywhere, gr. 3; On the Trail of Adventure, gr. 
t: The W orld around Us, gr. 5; From Every Land, gr. 6. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT CO. Time ro Reap Sertest (Leary, Erichert, and Reely): 
Vaking Friends, bk, 1; Skipping Along, bk. 2; Finding Favorites, bk. 3; Helping 
Others, bk. 4; Sailing Ahead, bk. 5; Moving Forward, bk. 6. 


LYONS & CARNAHAN, Devetopmentrat Reapine Serses*t (Bond, Alder, Cuddy, 
ind Wise): The Big Book, pre-reading; Pictures to Read, and Stories in Pictures, 
two readiness books: Three of Us, Play with Us, Fun with Us, Ride with Us, 4 
preprimers; Many Surprises, primer; Happy Times, gr. 1; Down Our Way, gr. 2° 
(also in classmate edidion); Just for Fun, gr. 22 (also in classmate edition) ; 
Stories from Everywhere, gr. 3' (also in classmate edition); Once Upon a Story- 
time, gr. 3° (also in classmate edition); Meeting New Friends, gr. 4 (also in class- 
Days of Adventure, gr. 5 (also in classmate ediiion); Stories to 
Remember, gr. 6 (also in classmate edition). 


mate edition): 


* Pupil’s workbook available. ¢t Teacher's manual or teacher's edition available. 











4 REFERENCE GUIDE for YOUR TEXTBOOK SELECTIONS 


McCORMICK-MATHERS PUB. CO. Bumormc Reapinc Sxmts (Armstrong and 
Hargrave): Levels 1-6, gr. 1-6. Puzzle Funt (Greenlee and Dietrick), late kdg. or 
early lst gr. My Red Puzzle Book, My Blue Puzzle Book (Greenlee and Dietrick), 
gr. 1. Kindergarten Fun (Cole and Appleyard), kindergarten. 


THE MACMILLAN CO. THe Macmittan Reavers*} (Gates, Bartlett, Huber, Sal- 
isbury, Peardon, Clark, Berry, and Crossen): Here We Come, pre-reading; Splash, 
Tuffy and Boots, 2 preprimers; Ted and Sally, primer; On Four Feet, gr. 1; Today 
We Go, gr. 2!; New Friends and New Places, gr. 27; Friends and Fun, gr. 2, full-yr. 
edition; Good Times Today, gr. 3'; Good Times Tomorrow, gr. 32; Good Times 
Today and Tomorrow, gr. 3, full-yr. edition; Sharing Adventures, gr. 4; The World 
I Know, gr. 5; All around Me, gr. 6; Here and Everywhere, gr. 7; Tales for To- 
day, gr. 8. Supplementary material to go with series: Ready for Fun, prereading ; 
At the Lake, preprimer; Tommy Little, primer; Snow, The Christmas Tree, Mr. 
and Mrs. Big, 3 primer unit readers; Two Boys and a Tree, gr. 1; Three Little 
Elephants, Toby, The Open Window, 3 first-grade unit readers; [t Is a Big Country, 
r. 2; Buster the Burro, Skippy the Monkey, On a Tugboat, The Princess with the 
Dirty Face, 4 second-grade unit readers; Good Times Together, gr. 3; Susan and 
the Sheep, Robin Fly South, Sandy in the Green Mountains, The Cat Becomes Con- 
tented, 4 third-grade unit readers; Sharing More Adventures, gr. 4; A World to 
Enjoy, gr. 5; Stories to Enjoy, gr. 6. 


CHARLES E. MERRILL BOOKS. Reapvinc Sxutrexts (Johnson and others): 
We Can Read, readiness; Bibs, gr. 1; Nicky, gr. 2; Uncle Funny Bunny, gr. 3; 
Uncle Ben, gr. 4; Tom Trott, gr. 5; Pat, the Pilot, gr. 6. 


NOBLE & NOBLE, Adventures in Reading Readiness (Wrightstone). 


ROW, PETERSON & CO. Tue New Atice ano Jerry Booxs*} (O’Donnell, 
Coughlan, Phillips, and others): The New Here We Go, The New Over the Wall, 
readiness; Skip Along, Under the Sky, Open the Door, The New High on the Hill, 
4 preprimers; The New Day In and Day Out, primer; The New Round About, gr. 
1;.The New Down the River Road, gr. 2, readiness; The New Friendly Village, 
gr. 2; The New Through the Green Gate, gr. 3, readiness; The New If I Were 
Going, gr. 3; The New Singing Wheels, gr. 4; The New Engine Whistles, gr. 5; 
The New Runaway Home, gr. 6. Parallel Readers to go with primer-gr. 3. THE 
Wonper-Story Books (Huber, Salisbury, and O'Donnell): | Anow a Story, gr. 1; 
It Happened One Day, gr. 2; After the Sun Set, gr. 3; It Must Be Magic, gr. 4; 
They Were Brave and Bold, gr. 5; These Are the Tales They Teil, gr. 6; correlated 
with The New Alice and Jerry Books. Words I Like to Read and Write, picture 
dictionary, gr. 1; My Own Book, 3 pkgs., 4 each of 4 different titles, gr. 1; Songs 
and Dances for The New If 1 Were Going, gr. 3. Books to Stretcu ON Series 
(Hymes and O’Donnell): 12 primary level books, The Chuckle Stories (package 
of 6 books); The Bingo Stories (package of 6 books). 


BENJ. H. SANBORN & CO. Tue Gotpen Roap to Reavine Series} (Heffernan, 
Harper, and Wulfing): All Aboard for Storyland, gr. 4; Sails Set for Treasure 
Land, gr. 5; On to Adventure, gr. 6. 


SCOTT, FORESMAN & CO. Tue New Basic Reapers—CurricuLum Founpation 
Series*} (Gray, Artley, Arbuthnot, and others): The New Before We Read, We 
Read Pictures, and We Read More Pictures, prereading; The New We Look and 
See, The New We Work and Play, The New We Come and Go, 3 preprimers; Guess 
Who, junior primer; The New Fun with Dick and Jane, primer; The New Our 
New Friends, gr. 1; The New Friends and Neighbors, gr. 2'; The New More 
Friends and Neighbors, gr. 27; The New Streets and Roads, gr. 31; The New More 
Streets and Roads, gr. 3°; Just Imagine! transition reader; The New Times and 
Places, gr. 41; More Times and Places, gr. 4°; The New Days and Deeds, gr. 5'; 
The New People and Progress, gr. 6'. Tue Basic Reapers*t (Gray, Arbuthnot, 
Baruch, and others): Before We Read, prereading; We Look and See, We Work 
and Play, We Come and Go, 3 preprimers; Fun with Dick and Jane, primer; Our 
New Friends, gr. 1; Friends and Neighbors, gr. 2'; More Friends and Neighbors, 
gr. 22; Streets and Roads, gr. 31; More Streets and Roads, gr. 32; Times and 
Places, gr. 4; Days and Deeds, gr. 5; People and Progress, gr. 6; Paths and Path- 
finders, gr. 7; Wonders and Workers, gr. 8; Sup. Readers: Reapinc ror INDEPEND- 
ENCE Series (Gray, Artley, and Gray): We Three, gr. 1; What Next? gr. 2; Tall 
Tales, gr. 3. The Boxcar Children and Surprise Island (both by Warner), The 
Six Robbens (Obermeyer), Hidden Silver (Faulkner), The Flying Trunk (trans- 
lated by Jensen). 

CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS. Reapinc Tonay Series (Orr and others): Stories 
from Near and Far, gr. 4; Stories of Now and Long Ago, gr. 5; Stories Old and 
New, gr. 6; Discovering New Fields in Reading and Literature, gr. 7; Progress in 
Reading and Literature, gr. 8; Expioring Literature Old and New, gr. 9. 


SILVER BURDETT CO. Leannine to Reav*} (Smith): Our First Book, pre- 
reading; Bill and Susan, Under the Tree, 2 preprimers; Through the Gate, primer; 
Down the Road, gr. 1; In New Places, gr. 2'; With New Friends, gr. 22; From Sea 
to Sea, gr. 3'; Over Hill and Plain, gr. 3°. Invexmepiate Reapers} (Smith and 
Bayne): Distant Doorways, gr. 4; Frontiers Old and New, gr. 5; On the Long 
Road, gr. 6. 


L. W. SINGER CO. Tue Prose anno Poetry Sexiest: The Emerald Book, gr. 3; 
The Sunshine Book*, gr. 4; The Blue Sky Book*, gr. 5; The Firelight Book*, gr. 6. 
Prose and Poetry Journeys (Agnew and others), gr. 7. Prose and Poetry Adven- 
tures (Agnew and others), gr. 8. 


THE STECK CO. Wooptanpn Frotics Series} (Sharp, Young, and Storm): Who 
Are You? Where Is Cubby Bear? and Daffy, 3 preprimers; Watch Me, primer; 
Downy Duck Grows Up, gr. 1; Little Lost BoBo, gr. 2; Chippy Chipmunk’s Vaca- 
tion, gr. 3; Gordo and the Hidden Treasure, gr. 4; Chichi’s Magic, gr. 5; The 
Heart of the Wild, gr. 6. Reaninc Essentiacs Sertest (Leavell, Sharp, Davis): 
Come and Play, preprimer; Fun Time, gr. 1; Play Time, gr. 2; Work Time, gr. 3; 
New Avenues in Reading, gr. 4; New Journeys in Reading, gr. 5; New Adventures 
in Reading, gr. 6. 

UNIVERSITY PUB. CO. Tue Crantree-Canrieco Basic Reavers}; Tell Me a 
Story; My Picture Play Book, My First Book, 2 readiness bks.; Playtime Fun, Run- 
away Toys*, 2 preprimers; To School and Home Again*, primer; In the City and 





on the Farm*, gr. 1; Under the Roof*, gr. 2; Under the Sun*, gr. 3; Highroads and 
Byroads, gr. 4; Next Door, gr. 5; Great Promises, gr. 6. 


WEBSTER PUB. CO. Soutnern Lire ano Literature (Stone, Guiton, and Gor- 
don): Mustang Gray, gr. 4-5; Pine Knots, gr. 5-6; sup. readers. 


WHEELER PUB. CO. Tue American Apventure Series} ‘Betts): Friday—The 
Arapaho Indian and Squanto and the Pilgrims, reading level “A”; Pilot Jack 
Knight, Alec Majors, and Chief Black Hawk, reading level “B”; Cowboys and 
Cattle Trails, Kit Carson, and Dan Morgan—Rifleman, reading level “C”; Buffalo 
Bill, Wild Bill Hickok, and Davy Crockett, reading level “D”; Daniel Boone, Fur 
Trappers of the Old West, The Rush for Gold, and John Paul Jones, reading level 
“E.” For slow learners and retarded readers. 


THE JOHN C, WINSTON CO. Easy Growrn in Reavine, Revised Edition*+} 
(Hildreth, Felton, and others) : 54 Group Experience Charts; Vis-O-Graph; My First 
Schoolbook, readiness; Mary and Bill, preprimer pre-level 1; Mac and Duff, The 
Twins, Tom and Don, Going to School, 3 preprimers; At Play, Fun in Story, 2 prim- 
ers; | Know a Secret, gr. 1; Good Stories, pre-gr. 2; Along ithe Way, gr. 2'; The 
Story Road, gr. 22; Faraway Ports, gr. 3'; Enchanting Stories, gr. 3°; Today and 
Tomorrow, gr. 4; Looking Forward, gr. 5; Moving Ahead, gr. 6. 


WORLD BOOK CO. Basic Reapinc Aswiries Sentes*t (Durrell, Sullivaa, and 
others): PREPARATORY UNIT—Look and Say, readiness; Up and Down, Bing, 2 pre- 
primers; BASIC SKILLS UNIT—Betty and Bobby, primer; The Big Surprise, first 
reader, gr. 1. 


Literature 


BOBBS-MERRILL CO. Tue CuitoHnoop or Famous AMeRicans Series (Stevenson 
and others): Sixty-five volumes in School Edition, gr. 4-8. ’ 
HOUGHTON MIFFLIN CO. Taves rrom tHe Four Winns (Kissen): The Straw 
Ox and Other Tales, gr. 3; The Bag of Fire and Other Tales, gr. 4; The Crowded 
House and Other Tales, gr. 5. 

IROQUOIS PUB. CQ. Beacon Licurts or Lirerature Series (Bks. 4-6 Shattuck; 
Bks. 7-8 Chamberlain and Winn): Gateway to Adventure, Bk. 4; Roads to Any- 
where, Bk. 5; Toward Pleasant Shores}, Bk. 6; True and Otherwise}, Bk. 7; Tales 
and Trails}, Bk. 8; Action!}, gr. 9. 

LAIDLAW BROTHERS, INC, Tue Cutrurat Growrn Series (Brewton, Lemon, 
and others): Excursions in Fact and Fancy, gr. 7; Your World in Prose and Verse, 
gr. 8. 

J. B. LIPPINCOTT CO. Reavinc ror Lire Sentes (Wood and others): Looking 
Ahead, bk. 1; On Your Own, bk. 2; From Here On, bk. 3. Jr. hs. 

THE MACMILLAN CO, Livine Lirerature (Theisen and Bond): Fun with Story 
Friends, gr. 3; Journeys in Storyland, gr. 4; Story Friends on Parade, gr. 5; Story 
Treasures, gr. 6; Doorways to Adventure, gr. 7; Tales from Here and There, gr. 8. 
Lirerature: A Series OF ANTHOLOGIES, rev.} (Cross): Appreciating Literature, 
rev., gr. 7; Understanding Literature, rev., gr. 8. 

CHARLES E, MERRILL BOOKS. Treasury or Lirerature, Readtext Seriest 
(Johnson and Jacobs, editors): Treat Shop, gr. 3; Magic Carpet, gr. 4; Enchanted 
Isles, gr. 5; Adventure Lands, gr. 6. 

NOBLE & NOBLE. Nos e’s New Literary Reapers: Reading Fun (Reynolds), 
gr. 3-5; Around the World (Wilkinson), gr. 4; Daring Deeds (Willis), gr. 5; Ad- 
venture (id.), gr. 6; Sport (Bellafiore), gr. 7; Flight (id.), gr. 8; Travel (id.), gr. 9. 
RAND McNALLY & CO. Ensoyine Literature Series (Neville and Payne): 
Setting the Sails, gr. 7; Exploring New Fields, gr. 8. Winoexmene Reapers, twenty 
volumes, all-time favorites including Heidi, Pinocehio, Treasure Island, individual 
titles available: gr. 5-8. 

ROW, PETERSON & CO. Reaoinc-Lirerarure Sertes} rev. (Eberhart, Swear- 
ingen, Leary): Bk. One, gr. 7; Bk. Two, gr. 8; Bk. Three, gr. 9. Let’s Reap- 
Tocerner Poems (Brown and Heltman): Teacher's Bk., kdg., gr. 1-2; Bks. 3-8, 
choral reading. 

SILVER BURDETT CO. Srortes to Remempert (Bennett, Dowse, and Ed- 
monds): Wonder and Laughter, gr. 4; Dreaming and Daring, gr. 5; High Road to 
Glory, gr. 6. 

THE STECK CO. Treasure Books Series (Pulliam and Darby, ed.): Rip Van 
Winkle and The Legend of Sleepy Hollow; Kidnapped; Gulliver's Travels; Stories 
I Like. Ecnors or THE SouTHLANDt (Bradley and Sharp): Bks. 1 and 2. 






LANGUAGE ARTS 


ALLYN AND BACON, INC, Apventures in Enciuisu*+ (Burleson and Cash): 
Grades 3-8. ApvENTURES IN LANGUAGET (Burleson, Cash, and MeCorkle): Grades 
3-8. 

AMERICAN BOOK CO. Enctisn, 2nd Edition} (Stoddard, Bailey, Lewis): First 
Steps in English, gr. 1; English, gr. 2-8. 

THE ECONOMY CO. Keys to Goop Lancuacet (Culp), combined text activity 
edition: Gr. 2-8. 

EDUCATIONAL SERVICE, INC. Steps ro Mastery or Wornst (Fillmore), In- 
tegration of phonics, spelling, reading, language: Sound Chart; My Word Study 
Book, ger. 1; My Word Study Book, gr. 2; My W ord Study Book, gr. 3; My Word 
Study Book, gr. 4. Tue StratrHmMore PLANT: tests and individual work sheets for 
remedial work in the fundamental skills of English. 

GU | & CO. Our Lancuace*t (Johnson and others): Good English Habits, gr. 
3; b...'ish for You and Me, gr. 4; English in Work and Play, gr. 5; Putting Eng- 
lish to Work, gr. 6; English at Your Service, gr. 7; Greater Skills in English, gr. 8. 
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—EASY TO TEACH 
The UNDERSTANDING ARITHMETIC SERIES 


Grades 1-8 


McSwain - Ulrich - Cooke 
You too will find arithmetic easy to teach 


with The UNDERSTANDING ARITHMETIC 


Series because: 


@ A new visualized approach leads 
pupils to discover and understand 
number 


relationships and _proc- 


esses, 

@ Abundant opportunities for prac- 
tice and problems are provided in 
the text for each grade. 

@ Each arithmetical process is taught 


at the proper time in its correct 





sequence. 


River Forest, lil. 
Palo Alto, Calif. 
Summit, New Jersey 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Dallas, Texas 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS 























—— ee 


look at the texts 
you are using... 


are they 


THE NEW SPELLING GOALS 
grades 2-8? 

Of course, you aren't using this new spelling revision by Lambader and 

Kottmeyer now. It's just off the press! But when you use it next year, 

you can build lasting spelling power for your youngsters. How? You 

teach them phonetic and structural skills as you teach them to change 

sounds into words 


USING OUR LANGUAGE grades 3-8? 


Teaching communication skills is much more effective with the 
functional settings of this language series 


ADVENTURES WITH NUMBERS grades 1-8? 


As children learn “why” as well as “how,” arithmetic is easier 


AMERICAN LIFE HISTORIES grades 3-8? 


You teach future citizens the vital importance of their heritage. 


If not, let us tell you more about Webster teachable texts! 





Write to 














\ WEBSTER PUBLISHING COMPANY 
St. Lovis 3, Mo. 
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D. C. HEATH & CO. Encuisu Is Our Laneuace Sertes*t (Sterling, Strickland, 
Lindahl, and others), gr. 1-8. Frmes American Enectisn Sertest (Rojas and oth- 
ers), Book One, Book Two, Book Three, Book Four, gr. 4-9. 


HENRY HOLT & CO. Horr Encursn Lancuace Series (Chase, Olson, Huseby) : 
Jr. Bks. 1-2, gr. 7-8. 

HOUGHTON MIFFLIN CO. Lancuace ror Meanine*t (McKee, Harrison, and 
others): Let’s Talk, gr. 2; Building Your Language, gr. 3; Developing Your 
Language, gr. 4; Enriching Your Language, gr. 5; Improving Your Language, gr. 6; 
Mastering Y our Language, gr. 7; Perfecting Your Language, gr. 8 

IROQUOIS PUB. CO. Srers to Goon Enctisu Series: Bks. 3-46 (Shattuck and 
Cauley) ; Bks. 7-8 (Ahbles and Lawlor). 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS, INC. Tue Goov Encuisn Series (Shane, Ferris, and 
Keener) : First Steps to Good English, gr. 2; Easy Steps to Good English, gr. 3; On 
the Trail to Good English, gr. 4; Pathways to Good English, gr. 5; Building Good 
English, gr. 6; Growth in Good English, gr. 7; Using Good English, gr. 8. 

J. B. LIPPINCOTT CO. Enctisi ror Topay Serres} (Noar, Threlkeld, and oth- 
ers): Gr. 3-8. 

LYONS & CARNAHAN, Junior Enctisn (Paul & Kincheloe): Bk. I, gr. 7; Bk. 
Il, gr. 8. Improving My Sreecu (Dallmann and Sheridan): Gr. 3-8, workbooks 
with free tests. 

McCORMICK-MATHERS PUB. CO. INpiviovat Corrective Encutsn (Price, Mil- 
ler, and others): Bks. 2-6, gr. 2-6. Lancuace Rounpup (Price, Miller, and others) : 
Bks. 3-6, gr. 3-6. Plain English Handbook. Piatn Encutsu (Walsh and Walsh): 
Bks. 1-2, gr. 7-8. 

THE MACMILLAN CO. Tue Macmittan Encitsn Sertes*t (Pollock, Pollock, 
Bowden, Forester, Straub, Rounds, Milligan, Loughlin): Taik, Read, Write, Listen, 
gr. 2; Learning Together, gr.3; Words W ork for You, gr. 4; Using Language, gr.5; 
Sharing Ideas, gr. 6; Words and Ideas, gr. 7; Thought and Expression, gr. 8. 
NOBLE & NOBLE. Our School, Home, and City (Finocchiaro and Huebener), 
English for the foreign-born. 


ROW, PETERSON & CO. Buitoinc Berrer Encusnt (Greene, McBroom, Mos- 
erip, Gillett, and Ashley), gr. 3-8. Damry Dritts in Lancuace Sxitts (Arey, Betts, 
Greene, and Liddell), gr. 3-8. Words and What They Do to You (Minteer), Jr. h. s. 


SCOTT, FORESMAN & CO. Basic Lancuace Procram—Curricutum Founpa- 
TION Sertes (Monroe, Artley, and Gray): We Talk, Spell, and Write, gr. 1}; We 
Talk, Spell, and Write, gr. 12; We Talk, Spell, and Write, gr. 2'; We Talk, Spell, 
and Write, gr. 2°; We Talk, Spell, and Write, gr. 3'; We Talk, Spell, and Write, 
gr. 3°. 

L. W. SINGER CO., INC, Tue Ensoyine Encusn Sentes*t (Wolfe, Geyer, De- 
Lancey, and Hamilton) : Bks. 3-8. 


THE STECK CO. Growrn tn Encuisu Serest (Barclay, Bailey, and Works), 
Worktext edition: Starting Language Right, bk.4; Learning Language Rules, bk.5; 
Forming Language Habits, bk. 6; Using Language Rules, bk. 7; Improving Lan- 
guage Habits, bk. 8. 

WEBSTER PUB. CO. Usinc Our Lancuace (Patton, Beery, Winn, Wells, and 
Backus): Gr. 3-8. Usinc Our Lancuace (Patton and Beery): Gr. 3-6, workbooks. 
Talking Time (Scott and Thompson). Listening Time (Scott and Wood), speech 
correction and relaxation records. 

WORLD BOOK CO. Language Teaching in Grades One and Two (Dawson), 
handbook for teachers. Lancuace ror Daity Use*t (Dawson, Miller, and others) : 
Round the School Year, gr. 2; Gr. 3-8, 1955 edition. Teaching Language in the 
Grades (Dawson), methods book for teachers. 


Spelling 
AMERICAN BOOK CO. Guive ro Sprettinc Procress} (Betts and Arey): text- 
book form, Gr. 2-8; 3-bk. edition, Gr. 24, 5-6, 7-8. Dimecren Spettine Activitiest 
(Betts and Arey): text-workbook form, On Our Way, rev. gr. 2; Moving Up, rev., 
gr. 3; Down the Path, gr. 4; Finding New Ways, gr. 5; Clearing the Ground, gr. 6; 
New Frontiers, gr. 7; Looking Ahead, gr. 8. LaNcuace Arts Specierst (Betts, Kill- 
gallon, and Friebele): Ready to Go, gr. 2; Moving Along, gr. 3; On the Road, gr. 
4; Ways to Adventure, gr. 5; Off to New Places, gr. 6; Discovering Things, 
gr. 7; Getting There Fast, gr. 8. 
BECKLEY-CARDY CO. Sprecuinc in tHe Lancuace Arts Series (Francis, Wel- 
ton, Northey, and Ritter): Gr. 2-8. 
THE ECONOMY CO. Sprettinc Growtn} (Mason & Hudson): Gr. 2-8. 
GINN & CO. My Sprettine (Yoakam and Daw): Bks. 2-8. 


D. C. HEATH & CO. Speviine ro Warre Sertes (Wheeler and Moore): Bks. 2-8. 
My Speviine Stupysook Series (Wheeler and Moore): Gr. 2-8. 

HOUGHTON MIFFLIN CO. Hanna-Hanna Buitoine Sprectine Power, textbook- 
notebook edition: Gr. 2-8. 

LAIDLAW BROTHERS, INC, New Sranrorv Specter (Almack, Staffelbach, and 
Williams): Gr. 2-8. 

J. B. LIPPINCOTT CO. Spettinc We Use*} (Horn and Ashbaugh): Gr. 2-8. 
LYONS & CARNAHAN, My Worp Booxst, new expanded edition (Breed and 
Rogers): Bks. 2-8, clothbound; also in paper-bound text-workbook form. Bks. 1-8. 
THE McCORMICK-MATHERS PUB. CO. Before We Spell (Lewis and others), 
gr. 1. We Spect ano Ware (Lewis and others): Gr. 2-8. 

THE MACMILLAN CO. Tue Pupits’ Own Vocasutary Speviers, rev.*} (Gates, 
Rinsland, Sartorius, and Peardon): Bks. 2-8, in clothbound and text-workbook 
editions. 

CHARLES E. MERRILL BOOKS, Worp Mastery Spretters (Patton): Textbook 
clothbound edition*}: Gr. 2-8; Skilltext (consumable text) edition: Cr. 1-8. Gr. 2 
in three editions: Manuscript Writing only, Cursive Writing only, Manuscript to 
Cursive Writing. Spelling Progress Books (pupil notebooks for use with textbook), 
Gr. 2-8. 

NOBLE & NOBLE. Correct Spetiinc Serres (Taylor, Gilmartin, and Boylan): 
Gr. 2-8. 

ROW, PETERSON & CO. Reapinc Roap to Spettince Series} 
Townes, and Brown) Primary Level, Bks. L-1ll. 

BENJ. H. SANBORN & CO. New Learninc Worps (Adams and Andersen): 


Gr. 2-8 


SCOTT, FORESMAN & CO. Basic Lancuace Procram—Curricutum Founpa- 
TION Series (Monroe, Artley, and Gray): We Talk, Spell, and Write, gr. 1’; We 
Talk, Spell, and Write, gr. 12; We Talk, Spell, and Write, gr. 2!; We Talk, Spell, 
and Write, gr. 22; We Talk, Spell, and Write, gr. 35; We Talk, Spell, and Write, 
gr. 3°. 

CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS. Spretiinc Topay, rev. (Lee, Stinebaugh, and 
Lee): Gr. 2-8. 
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You Can 


Always Depend 
On It - 


When you are considering special 
texts, you will find that books pub- 
lished by Beckley-Cardy meet the 
highest teaching standards. Advanced 
modern methods, approved by lead- 
ing instructors, are often initiated in 


these Beckley-Cardy text books. 
Becky Carr 


HEALTH ACTION SERIES 


By Wilcox, Brouillette, Bolton 
A new series 
which covers 
physical 
health, social 
and emotional 
health, person- 
al hygiene, 
grooming, first 
aid and health 
services. Em- 
; phasis is on 
the growth of 
habits and attitudes. A 
sound program adaptable to 
any classroom. Diagrams and 
pictures in colors. 
GOOD FOR YOU—Grade 4, 224 pages $2.20 
FULL OF LIPE—Grade 5, 256 pages 2.20 
HERE’S HEALTH—Grade 6, 256 pages 2.20 


WE THE PEOPLE 


By Richards, Isely 
Fulfills the need for a sound, easy-to-under- 
stand textbook on the Constitution of the 
U.S. and our government. Federal, state and 
local, executive, legislative and judicial pro- 
cedures are simply presented. The text clear- 
ly explains the citizen’s share in government 
and prepares for alert, thinking citizenship. 
Grades 7-9 416 pages. $2.96 


SCIENCE AND CONSERVATION 


By Thorn, Duncan, Brouilletic, Harbeck 


x 4 
oy “A 





A new science course, 
by 4 leading educa- 


tors, based on the 
child's immediate en- 
vironment. Brief, 
easy-to-read stories 


emphasize conserva- 
tion and give simple, 
safe experiments. The 


S>r illustrations, many in 

— full color, are out- 

standing, accurate. 

LET’S GO—Preprimer $1.28 
LET'S TRY—Primer 1.52 
LET’S FIND OUT—Grade 1. 1.60 
LET’S LOOK AROUND—Grade 2. 1.72 
LET’S SEE WHY—Grade 3. 1.84 


HOME ENVIRONMENT SERIES 


By Burkhardt, McCuinness 


f:. 
te 


Basic social studies texts. A 
teachable program keyed to 
the child’s home environ- 
ment. At every step the pu- 
pil relates himself to ex- 
panding views of the world 
around him. Appealing illus- 
trations. 

OUR DAY—Preprimer $1.28 
OUR FAMILY—Primer 1.48 
OUR HOME AND 


SCHOOL— Ist Grade 1.68 
OUR NEIGHBORHOOD 
2nd. Grade 2.00 
OUR COMMUNITY—~3rd Grade 2.20 


FUNCTIONAL PHONETICS 


Builds Power in Reading. By Cordts 
New, easy-to-teach method enables pupils to 
recognize words by known parts or cues. 
From only 85 cues seven-eighths of our read- 
ing vocabulary is identified. 

Pupils’ Texts—Cloth Bound. ...... Each $1.68 
I CAN READ—Level 1 
HEAR ME READ~—Level 2 
READING'S EASY—Level 3 

Teachers’ Books—Paper Bound. ..... Each 72¢ 
READINESS FOR POWER IN READING 
(Exercises and methods) 
MANUAL OF FUNCTIONAL PHONETICS 
(Lesson plans) 


SAFETY CHALLENGES YOU 


By Stock, Seaton, Hyde 
A practical, dynamic program based on 3 
fundamentals—skills, attitudes, knowledge— 
essential to safe living. Profusely illustrated. 
Grades 7-9. $2.20 
Many other good books, both text and li- 


brary, described in our Good Books Catalog 
No. 355. Write for it. 





Beckley- 


PUBLISHERS 
1904 Narragansett 


Chicago 39, Illinois 

















SILVER BURDETT CO. Worp Power trroucn Spetiinct (Billington): Work- 
book edition, Using Words We Know, gr. 2; Using Words We Write, gr. 3; Usin 

Words We Need, gr. 4; Using Words with Meaning, gr. 5; Using Words with Skill, 
gr. 6; Using Words with Judgment, gr. 7; Using Words with Power, gr. 8; cloth- 
bound edition*, Gr. 2-8. Teachers’ Guides contain speech program. 

THE STECK CO. My Imacinary Line Sretiine Series (Ayer and Townsend) : 
Manuscript, Gr. 1-2; Cursive, Gr. 3-8. 

UNIVERSITY PUB. CO. Tue Gateway Sretrers (Preston, Jarrott, Lefler, Good- 
rich): Gr. 2-8, text-workbook edition. 

WEBSTER PUB. CO. Goats 1n Spettinc (Lambader, Kottmeyer, and Wickey) : 
Gr. 1-8, text-workbook edition. Spettinc Goats Series (Lambader, Kottmeyer, and 
Wickey) : Gr. 2-8, clothbound edition. Spettinc Macic (Kottmeyer and Lambader) : 
Bk. I, ger. 4-6; Bk. I, gr. 7-9. Tue New Sprevciine Goats: Gr. 2-8, clothbound 
edition. Tue New Goats in Spettinc (Lambader and Kottmeyer): Gr. 28, 


Handwriting 


AMERICAN BOOK CO. Kirrte’s Penmansuir (Kittle): Manuscript Edition, 
Bks. 1-3; Cursive Edition, Bks. 4-8. 

THE ECONOMY CO. Tue Economy Hanowaitine Seriest (Eppler, Moses, Law- 
hon, Stapleton, Bailey): The New Now We Write (manuscript), gr. 1; The Neu 
We Write Again (manuscript), gr. 2; The New On to Good Writing (transition), 
gr. 3; The New On to Good Writing (cursive and manuscript), gr. 4-8. 

THE McCORMICK-MATHERS PUB. CO. It Is Fun to Write (Haines and Nan- 
nett), gr. 1. 

NOBLE & NOBLE. Hanpwaitinc ror Everypay Use (Lewry, Hebert, Miller) : 
Gr. 1-8. Carnoiic Scnoot Writing Series: Gr. 1-6. 

A. N. PALMER CO, Manuscript Writing the Easy Way, Cursive Writing the Easy 
Way (hoth by Bronson). 

SCOTT, FORESMAN & CO. Basic Lancuace Procram—CurricuLum Founpa- 
TION Series (Monroe, Artley, and Gray): We Talk, Spell, and Write, gr. 1’; We 
Talk, Spell, and Write, gr. 12; We Talk, Spell, and Write, gr. 2'; We Talk, Spell, 
and Write, gr. 27; We Talk, Spell, and Write, gr. 31; We Talk, Spell, and Write. 
gr. 3°. 

CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, Stone anv SmAtiey’s DevetopmentaL Basic 
Hanpwaitinc Procram: Bks. 1-3, manuscript; Bks. 4-8, cursive, Alphabet Wall 
Cards for each grade. 

THE STECK CO, Imacinary Line Hanpwaritine Senies. Worktext edition: Imag- 
inary Line Handwriting, Bk. 1, gr. 1; Imaginary Line Handwriting, Bk. 2, gr. 2; 
Beginning Cursive Book, gr. 3-4; Advanced Cursive Book, gr. 5-8. Text edition: 
Imaginary Line Handwriting, Bks. 3-8. 


Phonics 
ALLYN AND BACON, INC, Harry Times wirn Sounns} (Thompson): Grades 


1-3; Phonics in Action, intermediate grades, text-workbooks. 


BECKLEY-CARDY CO. Funcrionat Puonetics (Cordts): Readiness for Power 
in Reading, teacher's text; 1 Can Read, gr. 1; Hear Me Read, gr. 2; Reading's 
Easy, gr. 3; Manual in Functional Phonetics, teacher’s manual. 

IROQUOIS PUB. CO. Tue New See anp.Say Series} (Arnold, Bonney, and 
Southworth): Bks. 1-3. 

J. B. LIPPINCOTT CO. Reading with Phonics}, rev. (Hay and Wingo) ; Seatwork 
for Reading with Phonics (Wingo and Hletko), bks. 1-3. Phonetic Picture Cards. 
LYONS & CARNAHAN, Puonics We Use (Meighen, Pratt, and Halvorsen): Bk. 
A, primer; Bk. B, gr. 1; Bk. C, gr. 2; Bk. D, gr. 3; Bk. E, mid. gr. Workbooks. 


THE McCORMICK-MATHERS PUB. CO. Buitoine Reapine Skits (Armstrong 
and Hargrave): Levels 1-6, gr. 1-6. My Red Puzzle Book 1', My Blue Puzzle Book 
1? (both by Greenlee and Dietrick), gr. 1. 


CHARLES E, MERRILL BOOKS, Puonics Sxkuurexts (McCrory and Watts): 
Bk. A, gr. 1-2; Bk. B, gr. 2-3; Bk. C, gr. 3-4; Bk. D, gr. 4-5. 


PHONOVISUAL PRODUCTS, Tue PHonovisuat Metuop (Schoolfield and Tim- 
berlake): Method Book; Consonant Chart; Vowel Chart. See, Hear, Say, Do, 
consonant practice book, 


UNIVERSITY PUB. CO. Learning to Listen (Farley), beginners. 


WEBSTER PUB. CO. Eve anv Ear Fun (Stone): Let's See, gr. 1; Book I, gr. 2-3; 
Book II, gr. 34; Book 11, gr. 4-5; Book IV, for remedial work with older children, 


Dictionaries 


THE AMERICAN BOOK CO. A Dictionary for Boys and Girls. 

THE MACMILLAN CO. Macmillan’s Modern Dictionary, rev. (Overton). 

NOBLE & NOBLE. My First Dictionary (Oftedahl and Jacobs). The Rainbow 
Dictionary (Wright). 

ROW, PETERSON & CO. Words I Like to Read and Write (O'Donnell), gr. 1. 
SCOTT, FORESMAN & CO. Tuornoike-Barnuart Dictionaries: Beginning Dic- 
tionary, gr. 4-5; Sunior Dictionary, gr. 5-8. 

THE JOHN C. WINSTON CO. Catholic Child’s First Dictionary; The Pixie Dic- 


tionary; The Winston Dictionary for Schools; The Winston Dictionary, Intermedi- 
ate Edition, Advanced Edition, College Edition No. 3, Encyclopedic Edition. 


SOCIAL STUDIES 





ALLYN AND BACON, INC, Eastern Lands*+ (Hughes and Pullen), gr. 7. Western 
Lands*+ (Hughes and Puilen), gr. 8. 

AMERICAN BOOK CO. Our Ways or Livinc Seniest (Wilson, Wilson, and 
Erb): Ways of Living in Many Lands, gr. 4; Where Our Ways of Living Come 
From*, gr. 5; Living in the Age of Machines*, gr. 6; Richer Ways of Living*, gr. 7. 
BECKLEY-CARDY CO. Home Envinonment Series (Burkhardt and MecGuin- 
ness): Our Day, preprimer; Our Family, primer; Our Home and School, gr. 1; 
Our Neighborhood, gr. 2; Our Community, gr. 3. Tut CHtLoreNn or Earty Ament- 
ca Series (Comfort), gr. 4-6; Children of the Mayflower; Children of the Colonies; 
Flatboats and Wagon Wheels; Prairie Schooners West. AMERICANS IN ACTION 
Series, gr. 5-8: Fighters for Freedom; Leaders of the Frontier; Builders for 
Progress; Latin American Leaders. We the People (Richards and Isley), gr. 7-9. 


CHARLES A. BENNETT CO. Breastplate and Buckskin (Tait), gr. 6-7. 
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SILVER BURDETT'S 
outstanding elementary 
learning programs— 
TUUANNSGN0000NOOOUUUUONONANANAAANOGUONEDEOUAUOUOUUNYSAONOLAGGGEESEAO UU DAE tenn na nasa 


MAN'S WAYS 
AND TIMES 


Ways of Our Land 


Clarence Woodrow Sorensen 


Old Ways and New Ways 
Lewis Paul Todd * Kenneth S. Cooper 


New Ways in the New World 
Lewis Paul Todd * Kenneth S. Cooper 
World Ways 

Lewis Paul Todd * Kenneth S. Cooper 
UUM AAC UCLA ec 


MAN IN HIS WORLD 


Barrows, Parker, Sorensen 


Grades 3-6 


Grade 4—~junior high school 


Our Big World 

The American Continents 

Old World Lands 

A World View 
MM 


MAKING SURE 
OF ARITHMETIC 


Morton, Gray, Springstun, Schaaf 
Grades 1-8 


UUTUUUUNNNUAQUGLOOORESEAAGLUUOUOODGEAEOUEGNAY MAULANA EAE 


WORD POWER 
THROUGH SPELLING 


Lillian E. Billington 
Grades 2-8 


DIALUUAANNANUUOUUUOOUELGREAUGUOTUAUOUOEDOENGUAAAAUUUG EU EUUAAAAA UU SSAA 


LEARNING TO READ 


Nila Banton Smith 
Grades |-3 


pettus cg 


INTERMEDIATE 
READERS 


Smith and Bayne 
Grades 4-6 


cc 


STORIES TO 
REMEMBER 


Bennett, Dowse, Edmonds 
Grades 4-6 

pe UC UM 
Preschool—junior high school 


Accompanying records 


Silver Burdett 





45 E. 17th Street, New York 3, N. Y. 
Chicago * San Francisco 
Dallas * Atlanta 















~ Conservation of Natural Resources. Pictures with explanatory text. 
Only $4.50 (Postpaid) DENOYER-GEPPERT CO. Sweet Land of Liberty, A Graphic Story of Our De- 
The hay ate Chast Is oe ee 2 mocracy (Bacon). 
a, RB F YB FR | FOLLETT PUB. CO. Fotterr Unirien Sociat Sruvies Sertest (Meyer, Hamer, 
phonic exeeciass, primary sending, pooma, acuk | and others): Billy and His Family, readiness; Billy and His Friends, primer; Billy 
Goes to School, gr. 1; Billy Lives in Maplewood, gr. 2; Workers at Home and 
Away*, gr. 3; Friends Near and Far*, gr. 4; The — og and Its Growth*, gr. 
. s fer & “ae 5; Our American Neighbors*, gr. 6; The Old World a ts Gifts*, gr. 7; Alter- 
Wana ne eee nate series, The New World and Its Growth*, gr.5; The Old World and Its Gifts*, 
rs must be accompanied by check, money | gr. 6; Our Southern Neighbors*, gr. 7; Our Northern and Pacific Neighbors, gr. 
papas Fae 6-7. New Fouverr Unirrep Sociat Srupies Sertes* (Hamer, Follett, Gross, Ahl- 
schwede, and others): Working Together, gr. 3; Exploring Near and Far, gr. 4; 
: Exploring Our Country, gr. 5; Exploring the New W orld, gr. 5. 
; CRS EAT PU GINN & CO. Tiees-Apams Sociat Srupies Series} (Bks. 1-3 Thomas); Stories 
aes S about Linda and Lee, gr. 1; Stories about Sally, gr. 2; Your Town and Mine*, gr. 
’ E A - 3; Your People and Mine* (Mackenzie), gr. 4; Your Country and Mine (Brown), 
TEACH ER Ss Ss T PLAN ed Oe Cod 9 FD Poe gr. 5; Your World and Mine (Dawson), gr. 6; Your Country and the World (Glen- 
in Heavy Transparent Acetate Envelope . =] toa © , denning), gr. 7; Your Country's Story (Mackey), gr. 8; Your Life as a Citizen 
- ' <P font Dane Dm ore (Smith), gr. 9. 
This Seat Plan in heavy dark paper, is 8” x 8 in size, -—— : = - , 
ib Gunandneney ten inserting cards bearing pupils ad Es r= xt f -ner E. M. HALE & CO. Cadmus Books, over three hundred titles, may be purchased 
Se icotesetmnats, foto enthie tn lenbear cual Gaaneema, rz shes bt et by titles, groups, or sets. 
a (eninenent nein guentinne etieh i . HOUGHTON MIFFLIN CO. America Is My Country (Brown and Guadagnolo), 
— t ~— " ‘a Lk “Tt is ‘aant and — | er. 6-9. 
| | . LAIDLAW BROTHERS, INC, FunpAMeNTALS or CitTizeNsuip (Blough and Swit- 
Only $1.00 (Postpaid—no C.0.D.'s ie . zer): Civics and You, state supplements for 15 states. 
$10.98 per dozen—Plus postage LYONS & CARNAHAN, America’s Debt to the Old World (Beeby), gr. 6-7. 
THE MACMILLAN CO. Tue Macmittan Sociat-Srupies Serres} (Cutright and 
Charters): Living Together at Home and at School, rev., Living Together in Town 
INVENTORY TESTS OF THE NUMBER FACTS and Country, rev., Living Together Now and Long Ago, Living Together around 


Se =7 VUE MVENTORY VESTS do two thing: (1) They cnaily sovesl the the World, Living Together in the Americas, Living Together in the Old World. 


CREATIVE ROCA og gt sata | biggie rg — Wort 

R Editor): Vol. 1, F ; Vol. 2, Shelter; Vol. 3, Clothing; Vol. 4, Transpor- 

TH E P LYM 0 U TH WALL C HA RT oe, Vol 5. Communication; Vol. 6, Conservation of Human Resources; Vol. 7, 
. 


meti 


PHONIC SET to build words 
200 cards C710 $1.50 












































u t w, or knows imperfectly (diagnostic . ‘ : 
sible to put in his hands an effective Fusion Course for gr. 1-6. 


oy a bee a j x 7 
33 ; . ee Sr de te take ten bn weed at CHARLES E. MERRILL BOOKS. Our Amenica Sextes: Wonderful America, gr. 
hole which he failed, he feels 3-4; Onward, America! gr. 4-5; America’s Treasures, gr. 5-6; America’s Southern 
ge Se ee biition facts aepesately, 20 cents Neighbors, gr. 6 and above. 
' en pbncdon ben 1 ~ Dias aia NOBLE & NOBLE. Graven Sociat Stuptes (Whalen and Baldwin): Our America, 
" Weight 1 os. = gr. 5; Living and Working Together in the United States and in the World. 
Men inate ssuatatete, 3° RAND MecNALLY & CO. Primary Socitat Srupies Reavers (Hugley, Cordier, and 


” 
Order, also, a 


BI04K. Key 


8108 I 


BI08K. Key for the preced 5, With empemetic sentedial index soles Robert): Everyone Wants a Home, primer; Many Homes, gr. 1; Friendly Neigh- 


t Weight 1 bors, gr 2; All Around America, gr. 3. Beyond Our Borders (Nystrom, Jones, and 
8123. | ntory test of the 90 division facts sep 
e a dozen 


a ae Fy Weight 6 o2 Harter), gr. 6. 
mene. 1 » fi aie a with sii ROW, PETERSON & CO. American Economic System (Winsborough Vennard), 
remedial index references, 10 cents each, three for Jr. h. s. Everybody's Business—Our Children (Applegate), for parents and teachers 
25 cet Weight 1 oz of elementary grades. Youth Decides; Group Guidance in Everyday Citizenship 
A manual on the diagnostic use of the inventory tests is included with each purchase of any of the above units (Jones), gr. 9. | Like Children (Meeker), all elementary grades. 
85c PER DOZEN — MINIMUM ORDER 4 DOZEN OF ANY COMBINATION SCOTT, FORESMAN & CO. Sociat Srupies Procram—Curricutum FouNpation 
Sertes (Hanna, Hoyt, Potter, and others): Tom and Susan}, primer; Peter’s Fami- 
T M TH PRESS 2921 West 63rd St. lyt, gr. 1; Hello, Davidt, gr. 2; Someday Soont, gr. 2-3; New Centervillet, gr. 3; 
Chicago 29, Ul. Cross-Countryt, gr. 4; Without Machinery, gr. 3-4; Pioneering in Ten Communities, 
xt gr. 4-5; Living in Our America, gr. 7-8; Citizens Now (civics). 
CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, Scrisner Sociat Stupies Series (Moore, Painter, 
and others): Working and Playing, gr. 1; Visiting Our Neighbors, gr. 2; Building 
Our Town, gr. 3; Building Our Communities, gr. 4; Building Our America*, gr. 
5-6; Building Our World*, gr. 6; Building Our Western Hemisphere, gr. 6-7; Build- 
ing a Free Nation*, gr. 7-8. Socia Learnines Reavers (Smith, Hilliard, and Nes- 
bitt), gr. 2-4: Bill’s Story of the Wholesale Market; Bob’s Story of the Retail Food 
Varket; Joe’s Story of the Airport; Mother's Story of Dairying; Ships Come and 
Go; David Writes a Letter. 
SILVER BURDETT CO. Man’s Ways anp Times Sertes: Ways of Our Land 
(Sorensen), gr. 3; Old Ways and New Ways (Todd and Cooper), gr. 4; New 
Ways in the New World (Todd and Cooper), gr. 5; World Ways (Todd and 
Cooper), gr. 6. Teachers’ Guides (Flynn and Letton), gr. 3-6. 
THE STECK CO. Our Democracy (Portwood), gr. 7-8. 
THE JOHN C, WINSTON CO. Winston Soctat Sruptes Series ( Willeockson, 
Snedaker, Dunfee, Bowen, and Powers; Roy A. Price, Chief Consultant): Nancy’s 
W orld, gr. 1; Tom’s Town, gr. 2; Other Places, gr. 3; Toward Better Living, gr. 4; 
Toward Modern America, gr. 5; Living in Latin America, gr. 6; Community Re- 
sources, gr. 7-9; Active Citizenship, gr. 7-9; Quest of a Hemisphere, gr. 8. 


Geography 
ALLYN AND BACON, INC, The Community Where I Live} (Pierce), First Ad- 
commas in Geography; (Pierce), gr. 3. Our Wonderful Earth (Townsend), gr. 4. 
: Our Wortp Topay Series*} (Stull and Hatch) ; Journeys through Many Lands, gr. 
i Mm, di by an dy oy a apa oe , 4; Journeys through the Americas, gr. 5; The Eastern Hemisphere, gr. 6; The 
for an unexpectea playtime? Well, with Everyday Games for Children Western Hemisphere, gr. 7-8; Our World Today, gr. 6-8. 
on your desk ou won't n n her referenc oO ° , x . 
é Y . eed any other rererence Seon AMERICAN BOOK CO. Children of Our World*} (Carpenter), gr. 4. Our Little 
Neighbors at Work and Play*t (Carpenter). Around the World with the Chil- 
bye my pny H-: yn Ay RE ee beng anata. dren* (Carpenter). Canada and Her Northern Neighbors (Carpenter). Caribbean 
(1) tt gives So enmatete letemeatten aud eaeete lie? Giendiiide tee cane Lands (Carpenter). Our Homes and Our Neighbors*t (Carpenter). Our Neighbors 
than 300 games. (2) It helps you gain a simple, basic understanding of the theory Vear and Far*t+ (Carpenier). Our South American Neighbors (Carpenter). 
henelt tg Ad — yong Ayd  -— yp — A wh _— BECKLEY-CARDY CO. Neicusors axounp tHe Wort Tonay Series (Comfort, 
Bailey, and others), gr. 5-7: Temple Town to Tokyo; Forests and Fiords; Alpine 
“ af 3 : 
ey oa Paths; Kish of India; To London, To London. 
and Story Plays; Singing Games; Hide, Chase, and Tag Games; Relays, Stunts, BOBBS-MERRILL CO. The World about Us (Poole, Barton, and Melbo), er. 4. 
end Perry Gomes : thorn ove geenee ope he ge = ~~~ ay SA GrocraPHy FOUNDATION Series} (Poole, Barton, and Baker): Through the Day, 
they are indexed in three ways — alphabetically, by grades, and by type of game gr. 1; From Season to Season, gr. 2; In Country and City, gr. 3. 
Three introductory chapters provide background material. Profusely illustrated DENOYER-GEPPERT CO. Abridged Elementary School Atlas (elementary level) 
wit hotogr ‘ rawin n iagr t oc urdil n oh? s te. ‘ ; alestte 
) as i - ga Bee oodles fs eet sh ae Se pee wee (Denoyer) ; Denoyer’s School Atlas (Denoyer) ; Denoyer’s Student Atlas (Denoyer). 
GINN & CO. Atwoop ano Tuomas Geocrarnies*t: Neighborhood Stories, gr. 3; 
Visits in Other Lands, gr. 4; The American Nations, gr. 5; Nations Overseas, gr. 6; 
F: A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, Dansville, N. Y. The Ll — States in the Western World, The World at Work, The Growth of Na- 
tions, 3 bks., gr. 7-8. 
IROQUOIS PUB. CO. Hometanns Geocraruy Sexiest (Thurston and Hankins) : 
Homelands of the World, gr. 4; Homelands of the Americas, gr. 5; Homelands 
Beyond the Seas, gr. 6. 
THE MACMILLAN CO. Wuirpte-James Basar Geocrarniest rev.: Our Earth; 
Using Our Earth; Our Changing Earth; Living on Our Earth; At Home on Our 
Earth; Neighbors on Our Earth; Our Earth and Man. Basal Geographies for gr. 3-8. 
P.O. & Zone Sante CHARLES E. MERRILL BOOKS. Wontp Geocraruy Reavers, gr. 4-6: Neighbors 
in 355 8 in Many Lands; North American and Island Neighbors; European Neighbors; 


eS Neighbors in Asia and Australia; or 20 individual titles, 








Please send me immediately a ¢ of Everyday Games for Children. 
| am enclosing $2.75, payment in teh. 


Name 


St. or R. D 
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RAND MecNALLY & CO. Tue McConnett Geocraruies (McConnell and others) : 
Around the Home; Geography of Many Lands; Geography of American Peoples; 
Geography of World Peoples; Our Working World; Geography and World Affairs. 
SCOTT, FORESMAN & CO. Cross Country} (Hanna and Kohn), gr. 4. 
SILVER BURDETT CO. Man tn His Wortp Sertes*t 1954 ed. (Barrows, Parker, 
and Sorensen): Our Big World, gr. 4; The American Continents, gr. 5; Old World 
Lands, gr. 6; A World View, gr. 7 or Jr. h. s. Filmstrips: Then and Now in the 
United States (Sorensen), series of 18 filmstrips, all in color. 
THE JOHN C. WINSTON CO. Our Neicusors Greocrapny Senes*} (Smith, 
Carls, Sorensen, and Howarth): Our Neighbors at Home, gr. 3; Neighbors around 
the World, gr. 4; Neighbors in the Americas, gr. 5; Neighbors in the United States 
and Canada, gr. 5; Neighbors across the Seas, gr. 6-7; Neighbors in Latin America, 
gr. 6-7. 

History 
ALLYN AND BACON, INC. Our America (Townsend), gr. 4-5. Firct Adventures 
in Historyt (Townsend), workbook. New World’s Foundations in the Old (West 
and West), gr. 6. European Backgrounds} (West and West), workbook, gr. 6. The 
Story of Our Country} (West and West), gr. 7-8. 
AMERICAN BOOK CO. Out of the Pastt (Wilson, Wilson, and others), gr. 6-7; 
American History*t (Wilson and Lamb), rev., gr. 7-8. THe Westwarp Marcu or 
Man (Knowlton, Gerson, and others): Our Past in Western Europet; Our Ameri- 
ca—Past and Present. Founders of Our Nation (Halleck and Frantz); Yesterday in 
America (Clifford) ; American Leaders (Clifford). 
DENOYER-GEPPERT CO. American History Atlas (Hart, Bolton, and Matte- 
son) ; European History Atlas (Breasted, Huth, and Harding), rev. ed. 1951. 
GINN & CO. Heroes, Heroines, and Holidays (Thomas and Kelty) ; Life in Early 
America*} (Kelty); Life in Modern America*} (Kelty); The Story of Life in 
America*} (Kelty) ; Other Lands and Other Times*} (Kelty). 
D. C. HEATH & CO. History on tHe Marcu Sertes*+ (Nevins and others): 
Pioneer Children of America, 1955 ed., gr. 3; Leaders in Other Lands, gr. 4; 
Makers of the Americas, 1955 ed., gr. 5-6; Builders of the Old World, 1955 ed., 
gr. 5-6; America—Land of Freedom, 1955 ed., gr. 7-8. 
HENRY HOLT & CO. Story of Our Land and People, 1955 ed., (Moon and Mac- 
Gowan), gr. 7-8. 
HOUGHTON MIFFLIN CO. This Is America’s Story (Wilder, Ludlum, and 
Brown), gr. 7-8. 
IROQUOIS PUB. CO. Tue Iroquois History Series*+ (Southworth and South- 
worth): Heroes of Our America, gr. 4; Long Ago in the Old World, gr. 5; Early 
Days in the New World, gr. 6; The Story of Our America, gr. 7-8; American His- 
tory Time Line and Date Chart (Southworth). Time Line and Date Chart for All 
History (Southworth). 
LAIDLAW BROTHERS, INC. Our Devetopine Crvitization: Great Names in 
American History (Gilmartin and Skehan), gr. 4; Our Country (Beeby, Hanna, 
and McClure), gr. 5; A World Background for the United States (McClure, Sheck, 
and Wright), gr. 6; The Background of Modern Nations (McClure, Sheck, and 
Wright), gr. 7; The United States of America (McClure and Yarbrough), gr. 7-8. 
LYONS & CARNAHAN, Freepom’s Frontier} (Compton): Bk. I, Bk. II. Also in 
1 vol. Jr. h. s. Qur Own United States (Ellis), workbook for gr. 7-8. 
THE MACMILLAN CO. Macmittan Etementary History Senies (McGuire): 
They Made America Great, gr. 3 or 4; The Story of American Freedom, gr. 5; 
Background of American Freedom, gr. 6; Our Free Nation, gr. 7-8 
NOBLE & NOBLE. Complete United States History (Whalen). Cur United States 
(Whalen). Both 1953 editions. Complete U. S. History Text-workbook (Whalen). 
RAND MecNALLY & CO. Tue Coanier-Rosert Histortes: History for the Begin 
ner; History of Young America; History of Worid Peoples; History of Our United 
States. 
ROW, PETERSON & CO. Our New Land (Barker, Cavanah, and Webb). Our 
New Nation (id.). The Old World (Grimm and Hughes). The Story of Our Coun- 
try (Barker, Alsager, Webb). All int. gr. 
SCOTT, FORESMAN & CO. Living in Our America (Quillen and Krug). 
L. W. SINGER CO. Land of Liberty (Shoen), gr. 5. 


THE STECK CO. Srecx History Series (Portwood): Our United States, gr. 5-6; 


Our Nation, gr. 7-8, worktext edition. 


WEBSTER PUB. CO. American Lire History Series} (Ames, Ames, and oth- 
ers): Now and Then Stories, gr. 3; My Country's Beginnings, gr. 4; My Country's 
Growth, gr. 5; My Country, gr. 5; My Country's Heritage, gr. 6; My America, gr. 
7-8. 

THE JOHN C. WINSTON CO. Tue Hearn-Kinec Histories: Stories of American 
Pioneers, gr. 3-4; Stories of American Explorers and Settlers, gr. 4-5; Stories of 
American Leaders, gr. 5-6. 






SCIENCE 


ALLYN AND BACON, INC. Exptorine Science Sertest (Thurber): Bks. 1-4. 
Our EnvironMent*t (Carpenter, Wood, and Smith): Its Relation to Us, gr. 7; 
How We Adapt Ourselves to It, gr. 8; How We Use and Control It, gr. 9. Av- 
VENTURES IN ScieNce*t (Carpenter, Bailey, and others): Science Readers, gr. 1-6. 


AMERICAN BOOK CO. Tue Marcu or Science Sertes*} (Hunter and Whit- 
man): My Own Science Problems, gr. 6; Science in Our Social Life. 
BECKLEY-CARDY CO. Science ano Conservation Series (Thorn and others): 
Let’s Go, preprimer; Let’s Try, primer; Let's Find Out, gr. 1; Let’s Look Around, 
gr. 2; Let’s See Why, gr. 3. 

FOLLETT PUB. CO. A Dipper Full of Stars (Williams), gr. 7-8. 

GINN & CO. Science Topay ann Tomorrow (Craig and others): Science and 
You, primer; Science Near You, gr. 1; Science Around You, gr. 2; Science Every- 
where, gr. 3; Discovering with Science, gr. 4; Adventuring in Science, gr. 5; Ex- 
perimenting in Science, gr. 6. 

HENRY HOLT & CO. Generar Scrence Serres (Davis, Burnett, Gross): Science, 
er. 7-8. 

IROQUOIS PUB. CO. Genera Science Sentes (Fowler, Collister, and Thurs- 


ton): Science and You, gr. 7; Living with Science, gr. 8; Our Surroundings, gr. 9. 























for your fall classes 






it’s new! 


it’s different! 






























HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


announces 


the publication 
of 


The Textbook — Notebook Edition 
for grades 2-6 


of a new basal program 





BUILDING SPELLING POWER | 


* 


Jean Hanna 
and 
Paul Hanna 


based on latest research 





































































NEW aids for the 


Teaching Profession 


> the mon 
Cram s 
sas: “A word to 


CRAM'S 
MAPS-GLOBES-CHARTS | f§ 


Universally accepted as the teacher's favorite 
—backed by over 88 years editorial expe- 
rience—Graded to fit the pupils’ mental 
maturity. Mark-on Rub-off surface— 
Many other exclusive features. Let 
the Cram Man call and acquaint 
you with Cram's complete line 
of teaching aids. Send for °° 

New Cat. No.86B .@ 





“THE GEORGE F. CRAM CO. INC. 


730 E. Washington St., Indianapolis 7, Ind 
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MAKE YOUR NEW TEXTBOOKS 
MORE EFFECTIVE 
WITH THESE VALUABLE ACCESSORIES! 

















PICTO-WORD Flash Cards 


for your vocabulary building and reading-readiness program 


fun with PICTO-WORD FLASH CARDS and you'll like their 
simplicity, their many uses in your vocabulary building program. On one side of these 
i! find large, clear, appealing line drawings of familiar animals and « 
used for recognition games n the reverse side of the picture 
wed like any vocabulary 


Learning will be 


ards you 
These may be 
name of the animal or object 

ards, Both the drawings and the 

seen from every part of the classroom. Y 
also use them, for the identifying picture is or 


names are large enough to be 
hildrer individually or in pairs 


he back 


Printed on sturdy white board, these cards will withstand constant handling 
are packed in a durable envelope that will provide easy torage for the flash car 
when not in use. Suggestions for the teacher are included on the back of the envelop 


Set | 60 drawings with identifying words from the 
first five hundred of the Gates Reading List. 


Set 11 60 drawings with identifying words from the 
second five hundred of the Gates Reading List 


Each Set of Flash Cards $1.50 Postage Prepaid on Cash Orders 











ARITHMETIC Flash Cards 


handy action cards - punched and ringed for easy classroom use 


Brand new the handiest Flash Cards you'v« ver used. All cards are punched 
and ringed for your convenience. You can use the entire set or as few as you may 
want at a time. For ease in reassembling family, the cards are 
numbered and the punch holes align only i the rrect 1 itior The Addition, 
Subtraction, and Multiplication Sets each present 100 single problems with the answer 
on the back. The Division Set includes 90 cards o ow the answer by merely 
lifting the card 


The numbers are printed in large, legible type to avoid confusion 
The aritnametk ets are presented in order of the degree of difficulty as carefully 
determined by The facts may be broker y family for practice. 
Each of the four flash-card sets is distinctive in color to facilitate reference. Sets are 
packaged in a clasp manila envelope 
. — : 

Set | Addition Set Ill Multiplication 


Set |! Subtraction Set IV Division 


Each Set of Flash Cards $1.50 Postage Prepaid on Cash Orders 
. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, Dansville, N. Y. 
ase send me the following Teaching Aids at once 


Picto-Word Flash Cards (Select sets below) 


Set | Set Il 


@ $1.50 ea. 


(Select sets below @ $1.50 ea. 


Arithmetic Flash Cards 


Set | Addition Set || Subtraction Set I! Multiplication Set IV Division 


(Except to schools, minimum 


Bill me payable in 30 days. personal credit order $4.00.) 


Payment enclosed 
Name 


St. of R. O 


P. O. & Zone 
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J. B. LIPPINCOTT CO. Science ror Movern Livinc (Smith, Clarke, and others): 
Along the Way, gr. 1; Under the Sun, gr. 2; Around the Clock, gr. 3; Across the 
Land, gr. 4; Through the Seasons, gr. 5; Beneath the Skies, gr. 6; Exploring Mod. 
ern Science, gr. 7; Enjoying Modern Science, gr. 8; Using Modern Science, gr. 9. 
ROW, PETERSON & CO. Basic Science Eoucation Sentes (Parker, Blough, and 
O'Donnell), gr. 1-9: 84 small books called Unitexts. Science Experiences; Elemen 
tary School (Parker). 


SCOTT, FORESMAN & CO. Basic Sruptes tn Scrence—Curricutum Founpation 
Serres}: primary science (Beauchamp, Crampton, and Gray): Look and Learn, 
gr. 1; All around Us, gr. 2; How Do We Know? gr. 3; piscoverInc ouR worLp 
(Beauchamp, Blough, and Williams): Bks. 1-J11, gr. 4-6; science prostems (Beau- 
champ, Mayfield, and West): Bks. L-III, gr. 7-9. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS. Tue Wonperwortp or Science (Knox, Stone, 
and others): The ¥ onderworld Readiness Book; Bks. 1-6, Bks. 7-8*+. 


L. W. SINGER CO. Tue How ano Way Science Sentes*+ (Frasier, MacCracken, 
and others): We See, preprimer; Sunshine and Rain, primer; Through the Year, 
gr. 1; Winter Comes and Goes, gr. 2; The Seasons Pass, gr. 3; The How and Why 
Club, gr. 4: How and Why Experiments, gr. 5; How and Why Discoveries, gr. 6: 
How and Why Explorations, gr. 7; How and Why Conclusions, gr. 8. Tue Sincer 
Science Series (Frasier, Decker, MacCracken): Preprimer—Gr. 8. 


THE STECK CO. Srecx Science Sertes} (Hudspeth, Steel, and Hudspeth), 
worktext edition: Do You Know? gr. 1; Things around Us, gr. 2; Here and There, 
gr. 3; The World about Us, gr. 4; Life on Our Earth, gr. 5; Making Use of 
Science, gr. 6; Exploring Our W orld, gr. 7; Scientific Living, gr. 8. 


THE JOHN C, WINSTON CO. Unovenrstanninc Science Sertes (Dowling, Free- 
man, and others): 1 Wonder Why, gr. 1; Seeing Why, gr. 2; Learning Why, gr. 3; 
Explaining Why, gr. 4; Discovering Why, gr. 5; Understanding Why, gr. 6; Inves- 
tigating W hy, gr. 7; Answering Why, gr. 8. 


HEALTH AND SAFETY 


AMERICAN BOOK CO. Heattu or Our Nation} (Brownell and Williams): 
Well and Happy, gr. 1; Clean and Strong, gr. 2; Fit and Ready, gr. 3; Safe 
and Sound, gr. 4; Hale and Hearty, gr. 5; Active and Alert, gr. 6; Living and 
Doing, gr. 7; Training for Living, gr. 8; The Human Body, gr. 7, 8, or 9. ABC 
Heattn Series} (Brownell and Evans): All Day, Every Day, gr. 1; Blue Skies, gr. 
2; Come Rain, Come Shine, gr. 3; Among Friends, gr. 4; Broad Streets, gr. 5; 


Crecsreads, gr. 6. 

BECKLEY-CARDY CO. Safety Challenges You (Stack and others), gr. 7-9. 
Hearn Action Sertest (Wileox, Brouillette, and Bolton): Good for You, gr. 4; 
Full of Life, gr. 5; Here’s Health, gr. 6. 

BOBBS-MERRILL CO. Tue Amenican Heattu Series (Wilson and others): Our 
Good Health+, gr. 1; Healthy and Happy}, gr. 2; Everyday Health?, gr. 3; Health 
at Home and School, gr. 4; Health at Work and Play, gr. 5; Growing Healihfully, 
gr. 6; Health Progress, gr. 7; Modern W ays to Health, gr. 8. 


THE ECONOMY CO. New Cueo’s Heatrut (Thackston and Harris): Gr. 1-8. 


GINN & CO, Heavru ror Berrer Livine Sertes (Hallock, Allen, Thomas): Health 
and Happy Days, gr. 1; Health in Work and Play, gr. 2; Health and Safety for You, 
gr. 3; Growing Your Way, ger. 4: Keeping Healthy and Strong, gr. 5; Teamwork 
for Health, gr. 6. 


D. C. HEATH & CO. Heavru-Saretry-Growrn Sertest (Turner and others) : Grow- 
ing Up, ger. 3; Keeping Safe and Well, gr. 4; Gaining Health, gr. 5; Cleanliness 
and Health Protection, gr. 6; Working for Community Health, gr. 7. 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS, INC, Tue Roap to Heattru Series (Jones, Morgan, and 
others): My First Health Book, gr. 1; My Second Health Book, gr. 2; Easy Steps 
to Health, gr. 3; Health Trails, gr. 4; Your Health and You, gr. 5; Keeping 
Healthy, gr. 6; For Healthful Living, gr. 7; Good Health for Better Living, gr. 8. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT CO. Building Health (Williams), program for Jr. h. s. 


LYONS & CARNAHAN, New Heatru-Happiness-Success Sertes} (Bks. 1-3 Irwin, 
Tuttle and DeKelver; Bks. 4-8 Burkard, Chambers, and Maroney): Awake and 
way, gr. 1; Growing Day by Day, gr. 2; Keeping Fit for Fun, gr. 3; All Aboard 
for Health, gr. 4; Better Health for You, gr. 5; Safeguards for Your Health, gr. 6; 
You and Your Health, gr. 7; Good Health for All, gr. 8. My Safety and First-Aid 
Book (Irwin), workbook for gr. 5-8. Everyday Safety (Evans). My Hearn Boox 
Sexes (Cornwell): Gr. 3-8. 

THE MACMILLAN CO. Your Heart ann Growrn Sertes} (Charters, Smiley 
and Strong); Health Through the Year, rev. gr. 2; Health Secrets, 2nd rev., gr. 3; 
Healthful Ways, 2nd rev., gr. 4; Let’s Be Healthy, 2nd rev., gr. 5; Habits Health- 
ful and Safe, 2nd rev., gr. 6; Growing Up Healthy, 2nd rev., gr. 7; A Sound Body, 
2nd rev. gr. 8. 

SCOTT, FORESMAN & CO, Heattu ano Personat Devecopment Procram— 
CURRICULUM FOUNDATION Sertes} (Baruch, Bauers, Gray, and others): Happy Days 
with Our Friends, gr. 1; Good Times with Our Friends, gr. 1; Three Friends, gr. 2; 
Five in the Family, gr. 3; The Girl Next Door, gr. 4; You, gr. 5; You and Others, 
er. 6; You're Growing Up, gr. 7; Into Your Teens, gr. 8. 

THE STECK CO. Sreckx Heactrn Series (Townsend), worktext edition: Building 
a Healthy Body, gr. 7; Healthful Living, gr. 8. 

WEBSTER PUR. CO. Sarery Sam Sentes (Bartrug): Meet Safety Sam, gr. 1; 
Safety Sam's Friends, gr. 2; Growing Up with Safety Sam, gr. 3; Tips from Safety 
Sam, gr. 4; Growing Wise with Safety Sam, gr: 5; Playing Safe with Safety Sam, 


MUSIC AND ART 


AMERICAN BOOK CO. Tue American Sincert, second edition (Beattie, Wolver- 
ton, and others): Bks. 1-9 with guide, accompaniments, and records, 


Cc, C, BIRCHARD & CO. A Sinermnc Scnoort (Armitage, Dykema, Pitcher, Van- 
devere, and others): Bks. 1-VI1II, graded series; combination bks., Happy Singing, 
gr. 1-4; Music in the Air, gr. 1-8, accompaniments and ten record albums. Adven- 
tures in Singing (Leavitt, Kilduff, Freeman), gr. 4-8. Follow the Music (Bampton), 
kdg. and gr. 1. Land of Pretend (Johnson), gr. 1-6. 

















FOLLETT PUB. CO. Together We Sing, enlarged (Fullerton and Wolfe), gr. 1-8; 
Together We Sing, lower grades} (Fullerton and Wolfe), gr. 1-4; Together We 
Sing, upper grades} (Fullerton and Wolfe), gr. 5-8, 12 albums of records to accom- 
pany books. Merry Songs (Gomez), gr. 14. How Man Made Music, gr. 8-9. Music 
"Round the Clock, gr. 1-2. 


GINN & CO. Our Sincinc Wonrtp (Pitts, Glenn, and Watters): The Kindergarten 
Book, kdg.; The First Grade Book, gr. 1; Singing As We Play, and Singing All 
the Day, primers; Singing on Our Way, gr. 2; Singing and Rhyming, gr. 3; Sing- 
ing Every Day, gr. 4; Singing Together, gr. 5; Singing in Harmony, gr. 6; Singing 
Juniors, gr. 7; Singing Teenagers, gr. 8. 


SILVER BURDETT CO. New Music Horizons (McConathy, Morgan, Mursell, 
and others); Music for Early Childhood, pre-school and primary; Bks. I-VI, 
ger. 1-6, 1953 edition; World Music Horizons, gr. 7; American Music Horizons, 
gr. 8. Records, pre-school-gr. 8; Teachers Books, gr. 1-6. Instrumental Horizons (mu- 
sic from New Music Horizons, Bks. I-VI, scored by C. Paul Herfurth for elementary 
ensemble and solo work): 12 books for separate instruments. Music Americans 
Sing (Wilson, Leeder, and Gee), gr. 7-8, clothbound and paperbound editions. 
Music the World Sings (Wilson, Leeder, Gee, and Greer), gr. 7-8, clothbound 
and paperbound editions. Music for Young Listeners (Baldwin), three music- 
appreciation books for intermediate grades. Musical Sound Books for Young 
Listeners, 51 accompanying records, 78 rpm. 


THE STECK CO. Srecx Music Series (Milan), worktext edition: Music, bks. 2-8. 
UNIVERSITY PUB. CO. Tue Kinscetta Reavers (Kinscella): Storyland, gr. 2; 
The Man in the Drum, gr. 3; Folk Tales from Many Lands, gr. 4; Conrad’s Magic 
Flight, gr. 5; Tales of Olden Days, gr. 6; Around the World in Story, gr. 7; His- 
tory Sings, gr. 8. (Sup. readers.) 


WEBSTER PUB. CO. Singing Fun (Scott and Wood), primary gr. 


Art 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS, INC, Arr ror Livinct (Stafford, Johnson, McElhiney) : 
Gr. 1-8. 


BENJ. H. SANBORN & CO. Growine witn Art (Elisworth and Andrews): Fun 
to Begin, gr. 1; Learning to Talk a New Way, gr. 2; Seeing and Doing, gr. 3; Dis- 
covering Surprises, gr. 4; Exploring and Making, ger. 5; Art Where We Live, gr. 6; 
Adventure at Your Elbow, gr. 7; Everybody's Business, gr. 8; Teacher's Book. 





¢+% 
ea ARITHMETIC 


ALLYN AND BACON, INC. Harry Times wir Numsers} (Fershing): Gr. 1-2. 
Refresher Arithmetic*} (Stein), gr. 8. First Course in the New Mathematics*+ 
(Edgerton and Carpenter), gr. 7; Second Course in the New Mathematics*} (Edger- 
ton and Carpenter), gr. 8. 

AMERICAN BOOK CO. Upron-Futter Arirumeticst: Gr. 3-8. ArtrHMeric 
Worxsnop Series (Upton and Uhlinger): | Can Count, gr. 1; I Can Add, gr. 2; 
Gr. 3-8. Socian Urmiry Artrumetics (Strayer and Upton): 6-bk. series, Bks. 1-6; 
also in 3-bk. series. 

BECKLEY-CARDY CO. One to Ten (Mecham and Crouch), bk. 1; Take a Num- 
ber, bk. 2. 

EDUCATIONAL SERVICE, INC. The Strathmore Plan?, tests and individual 


work sheets for remedial work in the fundamental skills of arithmetic. 


GINN & CO. Agitumetic We Neep ( Buswell, Brownell, and Sauble ) : Gr. 3-8. Jolly 
Numbers, primer; Jolly Numbers, bk. 1, Jolly Number Tales, bk. 1, gr. 1; Jolly 
Numbers, bk. 2, Jolly Number Tales, bk. 2, gr. 2; Living Arithmetic: Gr. 3-8. 


D. C. HEATH & CO, Learnine to Use Antrrumetic (Gunderson and Hollister): 
Readiness Book, gr. 1; Book One, gr. 1; Book Two, gr. 2. NumMper Reapiness Series 
Reviseot (Campbell, Wren, and Osburn): Discovering Numbers, gr. 3; Number 
Experiences, gr. 4; Number Activities, gr. 5; Exploring Numbers, gr. 6; Number 
Relations, gr. 7; Functional Numbers, gr. 8. 


HENRY HOLT & CO. Everyoay Arirrumetic (Douglas, Kinney, and Lentz): Jr. 
Bks. 1 and 2, gr. 7-8. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN CO. Sraucrurat Arirumetic (Stern): Experimenting 
with Numbers, beg. course; Discovering Arithmetic, Book I, gr. 1; Discovering 
Arithmetic, Book U1, gr. 2. Usinc Numpers (Hooper and Sleeper): Gr. 1-2. 


IROQUOIS PUBLISHING CO. Numsers at Work*t (Patton and Young): I 
Know Numbers! primer, gr. 1; Numbers Are Fun! gr. 1; We Use Numbers, gr. 2; 
Meet the Number i amily, gr. 3; Learning to Use Numbers, gr. 4; How Numbers 
Work, ar. 5; What Numbers Can Do, gr. 6; Numbers in Your Life, gr. 7; Numbers 
for Everyone, gr. 8. Building with Numbers, gr. 3-8, workbooks. 


THE KING CO. Tue New Arirumetic (Johnson): Gr. 3-8, text-workbooks. Fun- 
damental Facts and Skills of Arithmetic, guidebook. 

LAIDLAW BROTHERS, INC. Unperstanoinc Artrumetic (McSwain, Ulrich, 
and Cooke): Gr. 18. Arntrumetic Reapitness, Part One and Part Two, gr. 1-2. 
LeaRgNine Anirumetic (Lennes, Rogers, and Traver): Gr. 3-8. 

LYONS & CARNAHAN, Numpers ror You (Neale, Cole, and Karstens): Bk. A, 
ger. 1; Bk. B, gr. 2. Numper Practice ror You: Gr. 3-8, workbooks, 

THE McCORMICK-MATHERS PUB. CO. Meeting Numbers (Weber & Weber), 
late kdg. or early first gr. Growinc Up with Numpers (Weber and Weber): Bks. 
1-2, gr. 1-3. Growine Up with Aritumetic (Weber and Weber): Bhs. 4-6, gr. 4-6. 
Maxine Anitumetic Prain (Weber and Weber): Bks. I and II, gr. 7-8. 

THE MACMILLAN CO. Tue Worto or Numpers*} (Carpenter and others): 
How Many? (Clark), gr. 1; Arithmetic Two (Swenson), gr. 2; Arithmetic 3 (Swen- 
son), gr. 3; Arithmetic 4 (Anderson), gr. 4; Arithmetic 5 (Sauer), gr. 5; Arithme- 
tic 6 (Pepper), gr. 6; Arithmetic 7 (Cuthbertson), gr. 7; Arithmetic 8 (Drake), 
ger. 8. 

CHARLES E. MERRILL BOOKS. Arirumetic ror Tovayt (Durell, Hagaman, 
and Smith): Skilltext (Consumable Text) Edition, Gr. 1-8; Clothbound Edition, 
Gr. 3-8. 

NOBLE & NOBLE. Meanincrut Aritrumetic Worksoox Sentes (Burger and 
Rossbach): Our First Number Book; Our Second Number Book. Problems in 
Intermediate Arithmetic (Gilmartin), gr. 5-7. 

RAND MecNALLY & CO. How tro Work with Numsers (Barden and Carter): 
First Number Book, gr. 1; Second Number Book, gr. 2. 

ROW, PETERSON & CO. Row-Pererson Anirumertic Booxs*} (Wheat, Wheat, 
Kauffman, Koenker, and Douglass): Bhs. ]-VIII, gr. 1-8. How to Teach Arithmetic 
(Wheat): for teachers, 






































































READING FOR MEANING 


by Guiler and Coleman 


. +» we are pleased to announce that the READING FOR 
MEANING Series, originally for grades 6-12, has been ex- 
tended to include grades 45. This classroom-tested 
workbook series provides, through careful selection of 
activities, meaningful practice in all of the basic 


| reading skills. 


TIME TO READ 


by Leary, Reichert, and Reely 


- +» an ungraded supplementary reading 
series for grades 1-9. By maintaining a high 
interest-level in all selections, TIME TO 
READ bridges the gap between basal reading 





and the ultimate goal of independent reading. 


READING WITH PHONICS 


Revised 
by Hay and Wingo 
. a complete, one-book phonics program for the pri- 
mary grades. The result of years of teaching experience 
and study, READING WITH PHONICS systematically and 
simply directs the child toward a rewarding recognition 
and understanding of our written and spoken language. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY Philadelphia 

















LEARNING TO ust 
NUMBERS 









— Aarssrom-“Sested! 
NUMBERS AT WORK 


PATTON AND YOUNG 
ARIFHMETIC SERIES @ GRADES 1-8 


Singleness of purpose, directness 
of aim, and simplicity of writing 
are characteristic of Patton and 
Young authorship, making for 
commonsense, practical, “down- PES 
to-earth” arithmetic. Pupils love (RRS 
these colorful new texts. Teachers 
like them, too, because they are 
extraordinarily teachable. 


HOME OFFICE, SYRACUSE 2, NEW YORK 


New York 36 Chicago 22 Atlanta 3 Dallas 1 
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Dolch aids 









a 


DOLCH Aids-to-Reading help you 
solve the problems presented by too 
many children with a wide range of 
reading ability. Prepared by E. W. Dolch, 
Professor of Education, University of 
Illinois, these aids fit smoothly into ang 
established program. DOLCH Aids-to- 
Reading teach in che spirt of play. 
Children teach themselves and teach 
each other, with minimum ditection. 


DOLCH Aids-to-Reading are used ex- 
tensively in schools throughout the 
country. All have been carefully tested 
to be sure they really teach. Materials 
are available for pre-school and grades 
one to seven. 


Books That Are Easy To Read 


The Basic Vocabulary Series meets the 
need for earliest possible independent 
reading. Composed primarily from the 
220 Basic Sight words and 95 Common- 
est Nouns, they present less than one 
addicional word per page. For children 
in the next level, the Pleasure Reading 
Series provides easy independent read- 
ing of famous stories retold almost 
entirely in che “First Thousand Words 
for Children’s Reading.” 


ing Materials. 
use 


oD when he oe 


Without cost or obligation, please send me your 
32-pags DOLCH MATERIALS descriptive booklet 


Your Nome 





Address —— 


-to-reading 
help you get results! 


WRITE for complete 32- 
page descriptive booklet 
of Dolch Aids-to-Read- 





ow 
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SCOTT, FORESMAN & CO. Numbers We See*+ (Riess, Hartung, and Mahoney), 
gr. 1. Numeers in Action*} (Hartung, Van Engen, Mahoney), Gr. 2. Srupy 
Agrrumertics* (Knight, Studebaker, and others): Bks. 3-8. Seeinc THrovucn 
Anrrumetic Procram (Hartung, Van Engen, and others): Studyguides 3-5. 


SILVER BURDETT CO. Maxine Sure or Antrumetic*t (Morton, Gray, and | 
others): Gr. 1-2, text-workbooks, 1952 edition; Gr. 3-8, clothbound, 1955 edition; 
Progress Tests, gr. 3-8. 


THE STECK CO. Worxinc wrrn Numoers Sexes (Benbrook, Foerster, and 
Shea): Bks. 1 and 2+, clothbound. Worktext edition, Bks. 1-8. 


UNIVERSITY PUB. CO. Basic Numnex Concert Sentes: Beginners Number 
Readiness Book (Farley), kdg.; First Steps in Numbers (Kelso and Maier), gr. 
1; The Playground of Numberland (Kelso and Maier), gr. 2. 


WEBSTER PUB. CO. Avventrurnes wirn Numsers (Osborn, Riefling, and 
others): Count Five, kdg.—gr. 1; Stories the Numbers Tell, gr. 1; Number Magic, 
gr. 2; Busy Beaverst, gr. 3; Range Riderst, gr. 4; Straight Shooterst, gr. 5; Air- 
plane Ace}, gr. 6; Home Run Hitterst, gr. 7; Cage Champions, gr. 8; first three, 
text-workbooks—others, clothbound. 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON CO, Agrrumetic We Use*} (Brueckner, Grossnickle, 
and others): T'ext-workbooks, Gr. 1-2; Bks. 3-8. Winston ArtruMetics (Brueckner, 
Grossnickle, and Merton): Seeing Numbers}, gr. 1; Finding Numbers}, gr. 2; Dis- 
covering Numbers, gr. 3; Learning Numbers, gr. 4; Exploring Numbers, gr. $; 
Understanding Numbers, gr. 6; Thinking with Numbers, gr. 7; Knowing Ab 
Numbers, gr. 8. 


WORLD BOOK CO. Growrn wu Aantrumetic*t (Clark, Junge, Moser, Smith, 
and Clark): Let’s Count, readiness bk.; Number Book I, Number Book II, Gr. 3-8. 
I Work by Myself (Clark and Elsbree), gr. 1, workbook. 


Addresses of Textbook Publishers 


Allyn and Bacon, Inc., 70 Fifth Ave., New York 11; 41 Mount Vernon St., Boston 8; 
2431 S. Parkway, Chicago 16; 181 Peachtree St., NE, Atlanta 3; 560 Mission St. 
San Francisco 5; 309 Crockett St., Dallas 1. 

American Book Co., 55 Fifth Ave., New York 3; 351 E. Ohio St., Chicago 11; 300 
Pike St., Cincinnati 2; 15 Fifth St.. NW, Atlanta; 501 Elm St., Dallas 2; 121 
2nd St., San Francisco 5. 

Beckley-Cardy Co., 1900 N. Narragansett St., Chicago 39. 

Charles A. Bennett Co., Inc., 237 N. Monroe St., Peoria 3, Il. 

Bobbs-Merrill Co., Inc., 730 North Meridian St., Indianapolis 7; 468 Fourth Ave., 
New York 16. 








ey 





Cc. C. Birchard & Co., 285 Columbus Ave., Boston 16. 
Creative Educational Society, Mankato, Minn. 
Denoyer-Geppert Co., 5235 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago 40. 

The Economy Co., 24 West Park, Oklahoma City; 290 Spring St., NW, Atlanta; 
529 North Capitol Ave., Indianapolis. 

Educational Service, Inc., Box 112, Benton Harbor, Mich. 

Follett Pub. Co., 1257 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 5; 381 Fourth Ave., New York 16. 

Garrard Press, Publishers, Champaign, Il. 

Ginn & Co., Statler Bldg., Park Sq., Boston 17; 2301 Prairie Ave., Chicago 16; | 
72 Fifth Ave., New York 11; 165 Luckie St.. NW, Atlanta 3; 1510 Young St., 
Dallas 1; 199 E. Gay St., Columbus 16, Ohio; 260 Fifth St., San Francisco 3. 

E. M. Hale & Co., Pub., 119 S. Dewey St., Eau Claire, Wisconsin. | 

D. C. Heath & Co., 285 Columbus Ave., Boston 16; 180 Varick St., New York 14; 
1815 Prairie Ave., Chicago 16; 280-282 Spring St., NW, Atlanta 3; 182 2nd St., 
San Francisco 5; 713 Browder St., Dallas 1. 

Henry Holt & Co., Inc. 536 Mission St., San Francisco 5; 400 N. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago 11; 383 Madison Ave., New York 17. 

Houghton Mifflin Co. 2 Park St., Boston 7; 432 Fourth Ave., New York 16; 2500 
Prairie Ave., Chicago 16; 715 Browder St., Dallas 1; 500 Howard St., San 
Francisco 5. 

Iroquois Pub. Co., Inc., Iroquois Bldg., Syracuse 2, N.Y.; 520 Fifth Ave., New 
York 36; 767 N. Milwaukee Ave., Chicago 22; 441 W. Peachtree St., NE, Atlanta 
3; 707 Browder St., Dallas 1. 

The King Co., 4609 N. Clark St., Chicago 40. 

Laidlaw Brothers, Inc.. Thatcher and Madison Sts., River Forest, Ill.; 36 Chatham 
Road, Summit, New Jersey; 2121 Staunton Court, Palo Alto, Calif.; 707 Browder 
St., Dallas 1; 441 W. Peachtree St., NE, Atlanta 3. 

J. B. Lippincott Co., 333 W. Lake St., Chicago 6; East Washington Sq., Philadelphia 
5; 707 Browder St., Dallas 1; 441 W. Peachtree St., NE, Atlanta 3. 

Lyons & Carnahan, 2500 Prairie Ave., Chicago 16; 223-225 S. Main St., Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa.; 441 West Peachtree St., NE, Atlanta 3; 501 Elm St., Dallas 2; 367 
South Pasadena Ave., Pasadena 2; 408 SW Fifth Ave., Portland 4, Ore. 

The McCormick-Mathers Pub. Co., Box 2212, Wichita 1; 1423 W. Goodale Blvd., 
Columbus, Ohio. 

The Macmillan Co., 60 Fifth Ave., New York 11; 2459 Prairie Ave., Chicago 16; 
Ross Ave. and Akard St., Dallas 1; 1360 Spring St.. NW, Atlanta 3; 111 New 
Montgomery St., San Francisco 5. 

Charles E. Merrill Books, Education Center, Columbus 16, Ohio; 11 West 42nd 
St., New York 36; San Francisco; Dallas. 

Noble & Noble, Publishers, Inc., 67 Irving Pl., New York 3. 

A. N. Palmer Co., 902 South Wabash Ave., Chicago 5; 55 Fifth Ave., New York 30. 

Phonovisual Products, Inc.. Dept. MI, P.O. Box 5625, Washington 16, D.C. 

Rand McNally & Co., P.O. Box 7600, Chicago 80; 575 Mission St., San Francisco 5; 
111 Eighth Ave., New York 11. 

Row, Peterson & Co., 1911 Ridge Ave., Evanston, Ill.; 104 S. Lexington Ave., White 
Plains, N.Y. 

Benj. H. Saaborn & Co., 5559 Northwest Highway, Chicago 30. 

Scott, Foresman & Co., 433 E. Erie St., Chicago 11; 120 E. 23rd St., New York 10; 
3145 Piedmont Rd., NE, Atlanta 5; 501 Elm St., Dallas 2; 560 Mission St., San 
Francisco 5. 

Charles Scribner’s Sons, 597 Fifth Ave., New York 17; 1006 S. Michigan Blvd., 
Chicago 5; 441 W. Peachtree St., NE, Atlanta 3; 55 New Montgomery St., San 
Francisco 5; 707 Browder St., Dallas 1. 

Silver Burdett Co., 45 E. 17th St., New York 3; 4700 Chase Ave., Chicago 30; 604 
Mission St., San Francisco 5; 707 Browder St., Dallas 1; 441 W. Peachtree St., 
NE, Atlanta 3. 

L. W. Singer Co., Inc., 249-259 West Erie Blvd., Syracuse 2, N.Y. 

The Steck Co., 9th and Lavaca, Austin 61, Texas. 

University Pub. Co., 1126 Q St., Lincoln 1, Neb.; East Fayson Lake, Butler, NJ.; 
501 Elm St., Dallas 2; 508 Main St., Kansas City, Mo.; 367 S. Pasadena Ave., 
Pasadena 2. 





Webster Pub. Co., 1808 Washington Ave., St. Louis 3; 707 Browder St., Dallas 1; 
i41 W. Peachtree St., NE, Atlanta 3; 367 S. Pasadena Ave., Pasadena 2. | 

The Wheeler Pub. Co., 2831-35 S. Parkway, Chicago 16. 

The John C. Winston Co., 1010 Arch St., Philadelphia 7; 2500 S. Prairie Ave., Chi- 
cago 16; 707 Browder St., Dallas 1; 190 Waverly Drive, Pasadena 2. 

World Book Co. 313 Park Hill Ave., Yonkers, N.Y.; 2126 Prairie Ave., Chicago 
16; 441 W. Peachtree St., NE, Atlanta 3; 6 Beacon St., Boston 8; 707 Browder 





St., Dallas 1; 2054 University Ave., Berkeley 4, Calif. 
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Meme « «se 


SOCIAL 
STUDIES 
TEXTS 







and 
Baldwin 


OUR AMERICA.... 


A Complete U.S. History for Elementary, 





Intermediate grades. Simple 5th Grade 
vocabulary. (Excellent for slow classes 
Grades 6-9)—Illus. in color.......... $2.00 


COMPLETE UNITED STATES 
HISTORY TEXT-WORKBOOK 


Can be used with Our America or any 
other U.S. History or independently as 
it contains the complete text as well as 
workbook material. LIllustrated...... $1.20 


Ask for Catalog 4 on other Social Studies Books 


NOBLE AND NOBLE 


Publishers, Inc. 
67 Irving Place New York 3, N.Y. 














GAIN FREE TIME 


Use “Short Series™ liquid-process work- 
books. Champion’s 15-page master units 
ready to reproduce up to 300 lessons a page. 


HEALTH ors: 


DP102—-Teaching primary 
children health requisites and good eating 
habits is important, as physical fitness 
means an alert class. Promote compre- 
hensive meaning of the word HEALTH 
with these large, interesting pictures and 
sound health rules. 


SAFETY 21:2 


Stress SAFETY pertaining 
to situations that arise in the every-day 
life of primary children such as Crossing 
Streets, Riding a Bicycle, Playing in Safe 
Places with the use of interesting pictures 
and easily interpreted rules. Use “DP103”" 
to build a broader SAFETY PROGRAM as 
well as extra Reading Drill. 


All numbers $1.50 a copy. 
CHAMPION PUBLISHING DIVISION 
Dept. 1-HS, 612 No. Second St., St. Louis 2, Mo- 

















Textbook Supplement 

are available upon request for you 
and your Textbook Commitiee. 
However, we suggest that you order 
promptly for the supply 

is limited. 


Prices of reprints are: 
Single copy 1 0c, 

10 or more 8c each, 
25 or more 5c each. 


Payment must accompany all orders. 


Write to: 


we Unstructor 


Department TBS 
Dansv ille, N.Y. 
































I. was about the middle of September. Sam 
Slater, the genial principal at Mill Creek, was 
just completing his morning tour when he saw 
his old friend, Dr. Martin Willis, professor of 
elementary education at Forest University. 

“Pleasure or business?” asked Sam as he led 
the way to his office. 

“Both,” replied Dr. Willis. “Perhaps you know 
that Forest University conducts a series of work- 
shops for in-service teachers.” 

“Yes,” replied Sam as they sat down. “Some 
of our teachers have attended your workshops.” 

“The biggest problem the teachers brought to 
us this year,” continued Dr. Willis, “was in 
connection with social living units. One teacher 
after another emphasized that her children were 
not doing the type of research she had hoped for.” 

“Exactly what is the trouble?” 

“Too frequently intermediate- and upper- 
grade children do not know where and how to 
look for the answers to their questions,” Dr. 
Willis replied. “Then, if they find the reference, 
they copy a few sentences, and that’s that. They 
fail to absorb the contribution of the author 
and to translate it into their own language. 

“One of the purposes of the social-studies 
and science programs is to provide training in 
research,” he continued. “Children need a large 
body of related facts, and to solve a problem 
adequately they must often explore many phases 
Often when a child makes a report, he is satis- 
fied to look up one source.” 

Sam frowned. “I wouldn’t say that that is a 
major problem in our school.” 

Dr. Willis smiled. “That’s exactly what you 
teachers reported in our summer workshop. A 
Miss Brown and a Miss Prosser. Now you know 
why I am here. My senior group taking Ele- 
mentary Education 416A is working on this 
problem and I would like to send a team to your 
school to observe.” 

“What is our part of the program?” inquired 
Sam. 

“I want you to follow normal classroom sched- 
ules,” replied Dr. Willis. “Your teachers face 
the same problems as other teachers, and no 
teacher has a complete solution. If we can come 
up with some recommendations, we shall have 
something valuable to give to teachers.” 

“When will your group start?” asked Sam. 

“Next week,” replied Dr. Willis. 

“That will be fine,” replied Sam. “I will 
discuss with the teachers tomorrow exactly what 
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Mill Creek EVALUATES 
CHILDREN’S RESEARCH 


is going to happen. Then on 
Friday I will tell the boys 
and girls that they can ex- 
pect some visitors. From that 
point on, the door is open.” 


Teachers’ Meeting 





The next afternoon at fac- 
ulty meeting, Sam Slater ex- 
plained about the visitors. 

“Exactly what are we to 
do?” asked Ted Smithers, 
who taught seventh grade. 

“Just carry on your usual 
program. I wouldn’t do one 
thing different,” replied Mr. 
Slater. “But just to crystallize our thinking let’s 
put down some goals for doing research at the 
elementary level.” 

“Our research program centers around our 
World Book encyclopedias,” commented Sarah 

Prosser. 

“I think using World Book Encyclopedia is 
the best method of getting children started with 
good sensible research practices,” commented 
Freida Donnelly, the fifth-grade teacher. “World 
Book is planned so that the child is bound to 
use more than one reference in preparing for a 
report. We begin the year by studying actual 
techniques of research so that the children can 
use supplementary books easily and effectively.” 

“Four years ago, we agreed that we wanted 
World Book in every class from fourth grade on,” 
commented Mr. Slater. “Fourth-graders usually 
work closely under teacher guidance, but by fifth 
grade the children should begin to use reference 
materials on their own.” 

“Children need experience in three types of 
research,” suggested Martha Baker, the school 
librarian. “When they are setting up a new prob- 
lem they need facts to help define what they are 
going to study. We all want child-centered sit- 
uations, but often when starting a topic chil- 
dren lack the necessary background to delineate 
the boundaries of their study. Here is where the 
Reading and Study Guide of World Book gives 
great assistance. 

“Then there’s a second kind of research— 
reading for orientation,” she continued. “For 
example, children studying the 
colonial period need to know 
about occupations, schools, 
homes, manner of dress, food, 
and anything that helps to 
set the stage of the period. 

“A third type of research 
is finding the specific an- 
swer to a question,” she con- 
tinued. “Suppose a class is 
putting on a play about David 
Copperfield. How did the 
men dress? Were their faces 
smooth or bearded? Children 
need experience in such pin- 
pointed research.” 

“World Book is ideal for 
all three types,” commented 
Mark. “Teaching in eighth 
grade, I can really see the 
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results of doing regular research through fourth, 
fifth, sixth, and seventh grades.” 

“The plan of introducing the subject in the 
first paragraph and then having the maturity 
level of the content gradually increase makes it 
ideal,” said Ted Smithers. “My seventh-graders 
sometimes refer to a topic they considered 
briefly in fourth grade. In the fourth grade they 
only read the first paragraph. In seventh grade 
they finish possibly the entire article.” 

“I’ve noticed that, too,” agreed Martha Baker. 
“All research material needs to be set up so that 
the child can attack a problem independently. 
Children use World Book confidently for the 
material is easy to find and logically arranged.” 

“What do we do to avoid mere copying from 
a reference?” asked Sam Slater. 

“Organized research is one way,” 
Julia Brown. “We outline in advance what we 
want to know. Then we consult the Reading 
and Study Guide for sources of information 
under each heading. As we refer to those sources 
we jot down facts. When that is done, we write 
our reports from ous notes rather than from 
the book.” 

“There is no reason why all reports need to be 
written,” commented Sarah Prosser. “Many of 
the best ones are given orally from notes. And 
of course, if it’s a case of verification during a 
discussion there is no reason why a child should 
not bring the encyclopedia right to his group.” 

Sam Slater picked up some booklets that were 
on his desk. “World Book is interested in hav- 
ing us use our encyclopedia wisely, as you know. 
Do you remember each teacher received these 
when we put in our school sets of World Book?” 
As he spoke he held up a pamphlet “How to 
Use an Encyclopedia” and Book I, Book II, and 
Book III of “The Look It Up” books. 

“My copies are just about threadbare,” said 
Julia Brown. “I use them all the time. Every 
teacher should have them for they certainly give 
valuable tips on correct research practices.” 

It was time for the meeting to close. “At the 
end of two wecks,” concluded Sam, “we will 
meet with the visitors and see what reports they 
have to make for Forest University. We are 


suggested 


glad to open our doors to any one who wants 
to see Mill Creek School at work.” 
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Where is the Miil Creek School? Actually its only address 
is Mill Creek, U.S.A., for it is a fictional school used to 
relate actual experiences of teachers and boys and girls. 
Classroom reactions and discussions are reproduced as accur- 
ately as possible. The school, Mill Creek, was purposely 
created to report these experiences to you since World Book 
activities 
could not be limited to one area. 


are so widely spread that any record of them 
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Upon entering Sarah Prosser’s room it was 
obvious that the fourth-graders were studying 
gems. On display were jewelry ads, charts, and 
pieces of possibly precious stones. 

“I take it that your fourth-graders all plan 
said one of the observers 

Sarah laughed. “Not exactly. The chief pur- 
pose of fourth-grade so« ial studies here at Mill 
Creek is to acquaint children with type regions 
around the world,” continued Sarah. “That is a 


big jump from simple community study in third 


to be jewelers 


grade, and I always welcome some sort of liaison 
study. When this interest in precious stones and 
minerals developed, I was anxious to keep it 
alive. 

“Tohnny Clark brought a piece of Mexican 
onyx that he had picked up along the lower Rio 
Grande. His father had said that onyx was a 
valuable stone. Freddie Farmer, whose father is 
a jeweler, was just as positive that the onyx 
wasn’t worth anything. He came back the next 
day to report that Mexican onyx isn’t true onyx, 
and has litth 
right and an argument resulted, so I sent Freddie 
to vet the ‘O’ volume of the World Book. 

“We talked about how we could count on 


Worid Book to answer many of our questions. I 


value. Johnny insisted he was 


explained how the guide words would help me 
When we came to the word 
It turned 


find the reference 
yx, I read from the encyclopedia 
sut that Freddie was correct 
“lIohnny was deflated, but not ready to give 
up The next day he came to school with an 
opal that his uncle had brought from Australia 
Susie Phillips had a piece ol nephrite from Wyo- 
ming which she said was jade. Before long, the 
class was hav ng a gem ral conversation about 
precious stones and minerals 
The children had many questions about gems 
ind minerals and this was my opportunity to in 
Reading and Study Guide. They 


were impressed by the quantity of mine rals but 


troduce the 
their eyes bulged even more when I showed 
them the list of gems. I explained that the num- 
bers told the volume and the page on which the 
information would be found. We spent al- 
most half a morning looking at the Reading 
and Study Guide and then exploring our 
World Book. 

“The next day the children worked in 
pairs. I gave them a list of references and 
they took turns finding articles, and then 
hecking to see that the page number listed 
n the paper was correct. 

The rocks and other matcrials you se« 
The children looked at the 


nephrite and decided that maybe some of 


began to arrive 


the rocks from around here could be pre 
ous gems. This morning when the class 
omes in, we are going to talk about gems.’ 

When Sarah Prosser’s group assembled, 
“It has a 


real pearl,” she said. “It’s very tiny and 


Helen showed the class a ring. 


came out of an oyster. All gems cannot 
e stones because a pearl isn’t a stone.’ 
Maybe a pearl isn’t a gem,” objected Joe 
I told you yesterday that we had a way 
of finding what a gem reaily is,” reminded 
“Which volume of World 
Book do vou think we should get?” 


Miss Prosser 


Jackie offered to get the “G” volume and 
ook up the word gem 

“Why don’t you read that first paragraph 
’ . the 


class?” suggested Miss Prosser. 
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Fourth - Graders Get Acquainted with 






WORLD BOOK 


The first sentence, “All minerals and stones 
that are used for jewelry and other ornamental 
purposes are called gems,” answered one ques- 
tion the class had had. Another sentence stated, 
“One beautiful gem, the pearl, is not a stone, 
but is obtained from a shellfish.” 

Turning to Freddie, Miss Prosser said, “Since 
Freddie’s father is a jeweler, I’m sure he knows 
how valuable gems are.” 

“My opal is worth fifty bucks,” boasted Sam. 

“I wouldn’t be surprised if it were,” replied 
Miss Prosser calmly. “The thing I’m interested 
in finding out is what makes gems valuable in 
comparison to ordinary rocks.” 

“Does the World Book tell?” asked Bobby. 

“Let’s see,” replied Miss Prosser. “You take 
the article on gems and read the headings.” 

Carefully, Bobby read the black type headings 
until he came to one called “Value of Gems.” 
Chere he read that hardness, color, brilliance, 
rarity, and demand determine their value. 

“I think we’d better talk about each one of 
those qualities and see what they mean,” said 
Miss Prosser. 

Several days later, Sarah met her observers 
at lunch. “You haven’t been in to see us for a 
few days,” she said. “We have made a big gem 
chart and are running strings from each gem on 
the chart to the spot on the globe where it is 
obtained. The children are getting a feeling for 
continental locations and are beginning to use 
the names of the continents and some countries 
freely. We are also starting on our reports of 
various gems.” 

“Are the reports oral or written?” asked one 
if the observers. 

“Oral,” she replied. “Few beginning fourth- 
graders are ready to organize written reports. 

“For these first reports we follow a simple 


procedure. While the rest of the class is at work, 


Ewing Calloway 








a child comes to me and we read over the mate- 
rial, noting any important facts or figures. Then 
we close the book and discuss what we would 
like to tell the class. Then, while the material 
is fresh in his mind, the child puts his report on 
tape. He refers to his notes if he wants to, but 
he doesn’t have the open book in front of him, 
so we know the report is sure to be his own, and 
it has more meaning for everyone. 

“At the end of the work period, we have a 
listening session, and the children hear the 
three or four reports that have been recorded 
that day. We also have a permanent reference 
of these reports on tape.” 

“How do you work with a committee?” asked 
an observer. 

“I’m going to work with the diamond group 
right after lunch,” replied Sarah. 

When Sarah Prosser sat down, Timmy Peters 
offered immediately to get the “D” volume of 
World Book. 

“Let’s not for a moment,” suggested Sarah. 
“First I want to know what you want to know 
about diamonds, or exactly what you think your 
committee should tell the class.” 

“We should know where diamonds are found,” 
said Sally, starting with an obvious point. 

“We should know how much diamonds are 
worth,” commented Joe practically. 

“We should find out how they cut them and 
polish them,” added Freddie. 

“T’ve been told that diamonds are used in cut- 
ting tools. I’d like to know more about that,” 
said Mike. 

“Now let’s divide up these topics,” suggested 
Miss Prosser. In a few moments everyone had 
agreed to take a specific part of the diamond 
story. 

“Are we going to make one report or four 
different ones?” Mary wanted to know. 

“We could each write a paragraph and 
then Helen could record them,” offered 
Mary. 

“I could say ‘A Report on Diamonds by 
Freddie, Johnny, Mary, and Helen,’ and 
then read the whole report,” said Helen. 

“Do fourth-graders study how an encyclo- 
pedia is put together?” asked an observer 
as Miss Prosser rejoined them. 

“Not to a great extent,” replied Miss 
Prosser. “The emphasis is on really using 
the books to find facts. Using the books 
easily and well is what’s really important.” 

“You will probably have noticed that we 
assign little formal homework,” she contin- 
ued, “because we encourage supplementary 
reading on any topic the children study.” 

“Do you allow your World Book to go 
out overnight?” asked one of the seniors. 

“Yes,” replied Miss Prosser. “My fourth- 
graders are new in their World Book experi- 
ences, but later, most of the books will be 
gone every night.” 

Here the discussion ended, for Freddie 
was showing signs of restlessness. With a 
smile she left the Forest University seniors 
to confer with her eager young man, who 
was anxious to give his report on what he 
had acquired from World Book. 
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PRACTICE IN RESEARCH 
TECHNIQUES 


As Sam Slater directed the Forest University 


students to the fifth-grade room, he reminded 
them that this was the grade making a special 
study on techniques of research. As they opened 
the door one of the observers noticed a list on 
the front blackboard entitled, “Sources of In- 
formation,” and including books, periodicals, 
interviews, field trips, museums, encyclopedias, 
and newspapers. The class was evaluating refer- 
ence books and encyclopedias versus field trips 
and interviews as means of obtaining answers to 
their questions. 

“When is it best to refer to books?” asked 
Joe Fritchie, the topic leader. 

“Suppose we wondered if there were uncov- 
ered garbage pails in our neighborhood,” began 
Helen Mitchell. “We would have to actually in- 
spect everyone’s back yard to find the answer. 
But if we wanted information on the importance 
of keeping garbage pails covered, then we would 
turn to encyclopedias and books for the facts.” 

“That’s a good point,” said Miss Donnelly. 
“Book research and field trips work together.” 

The next speaker was Kenneth Procter. “An 
important reason for referring to reference books 
is to know what others have done or are doing,” 
he began. “If we don’t read about what the 
people did before us or what is being done in 
other parts of the world, we get a wrong picture 
of ourselves. There is a word for what I mean, 
but I don’t know what you call it.” 

Miss Donnelly wrote perspective on the board. 
“T think this is what you have in mind,” she 
said. “We need as many facts as possible to get 
a proper perspective or slant on a topic.” 

Betsy Farr raised her hand slowly. “I think 
the biggest reason of all for turning to books for 
information is the fact that the people who 
write them know so much more than we do.” 

Everyone laughed. 

“JT mean it,” she went on earnestly. “Many of 
the articles in World Book are by experts who 
may have studied one field all their lives.” 

“That is certainly true,” agreed Joe. “I was 
surprised to find that World Book had more 
than 1500 contributors. But when you stop to 
think how many different topics are involved, 
you can see why this is necessary.” 

“That gives me an idea,” spoke up Sam Smith. 
“One of the uses of encyclopedias is to check 
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our own answers and results to see how accurate 
they are.” 

“Yes,” agreed Phyllis. “Last year when we 
were studying our state and country, you re- 
member that trip we made and the map we laid 
out as we thought it should be. We got quite a 
shock when we checked an accurate map of the 
area.” 

“The same thing happened to me about the 
Great Lakes,” added Bill. “I told my father that 
all shipping stopped during the winter season. 
He suggested that I check World Book to make 
sure, and I found many of the boats are equipped 
with ice cutters and shipping is carried on even 
in the coldest weather.” 

Suddenly Joe looked at the clock. “Time's 
almost up,” he said. “Does anyone have any 
other points to make?” There was no reply. 

“Then I have one myself,” said Joe. “A big 
reason for using reference books is to save time. 
This summer our scout troop was putting on a 
play about Indians. We were discussing the cos- 
tumes and our scoutmaster suggested that I 
check the museum. I didn’t have time so I went 
to World Book and found color plates that 
showed me how our costumes should look.” 

As the discussion ended Miss Donnelly said, 
“The next title on our outline is ‘Using encyclo- 
pedias with other reference books.’ ” 

“That was my idea,” spoke up Eddie Carr. 

“Good; then you can act as chairman,” said 
Miss Donnelly. “It will be on Thursday morn- 
ing and that should give you all adequate time 
to think about the topic.” 


Encyclopedias and Other Books 


When Ed Carr opened the discussion, the first 
point suggested was that the Reading and Study 
Guide of World Book was a valuable source for 
planning a unit. 

“It points out lots of topics that we’d never 
think of,” commented Anna. “By using the 
Reading and Study Guide, we have big fat units 
instead of little scrawny ones.” 

The next point was made by one of the grade’s 
most active readers. “Last Christmas we had 
the play, ‘Dickens’ Christmas Carol,’ ” she said. 
“Suppose we wanted to know something about 
Charles Dickens to put on the program. I would 
go to World Book, which would give me all the 
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high points of Charles Dickens’ life. But if I 
became interested in Charles Dickens, I would 
see if the library had his biography.” 

“An encyclopedia is handy to have to settle 
an argument,” spoke up Harold. “It is the easi- 
est, quickest means of proving a point.” 

“I use the encyclopedia to learn about other 
books to read,” said Tony. “Often at the end 
of an article there is a list of books. I show 
them to the librarian, who helps me find them.” 

“How often is an encyclopedia revised ?” asked 
Bill Smith. 

“World Book brings out a new edition each 
year,” replied Miss Donnelly. 

“That’s a point then,” said Bill. “We can 
turn to the encyclopedia for really up-to-date 
information.” 

“Yes, but suppose you don’t get a new set 
every year,” asked Tim. “What then?” 

“World Book has a provision to take care of 
that,” said Miss Donnelly. “If you own a set, 
you receive an annual supplement that keeps 
you informed about what is going on each year. 
For example, we will get a 1955 Annual to go 
with our 1954 edition.” 

Tony Moreno raised his hand. “World Book 
is swell when a lot of people are trying to work 
together. There are always different topics to 
be looked up and with the Reading and Study 
Guide to help you, you can go to whatever vol- 
ume you need.” 

Later Miss Donnelly talked again with the 
observers. 

“How do you think they did?” she asked. 

“Very well,” was the reply. 

“I thought so, too,”’ she said, “but there is one 
point that they didn’t mention. An encyclopedia 
is a wonderful means of whetting children’s cu- 
riosity. So often a child will refer to the encyclo- 
pedia for information and then he will become 
so interested in the topic that he turns to the 
library for more books on the subject. 

“One of the points we considered before equip- 
ping our school with World Book was whether 
the encyclopedia would stimulate or discourage 
other reading. World Book has definitely in- 
creased the supplementary reading in the class- 
room as well as additional borrowing from the 
library.” 

“Would you consider that additional reading 
is one of the goals of using a classroom encyclo- 
pedia?” asked one of the observers. 

“Absolutely,” replied Miss Donnelly. “The 
answer to a question is not so important in the 
long run. It is how the child acquired it, what 
he will do with it, and how his newly found in- 
formation will stimulate further learning.” 

“Does your school librarian work in the class- 
room with you?” was the next question. 

“Yes,” said Miss Donnelly. “If you are here 
next week you will see us working right with 
Miss Baker. She helps us learn methods of doing 
research. For example, she shows us how to use 
cross references. She points out how a dummy 
entry increases the efficient use of the encyclo- 
pedia. Then she gives actual practice exercises 
based on the topics at the end of the articles.” 

“Is there a carry-over to other 
sources?” asked the observer. 

“Yes, indeed,” Miss Donnelly replied. “Miss 
Baker emphasizes that it must never be ‘either 
or when you are looking up a topic. You start 
with the encyclopedia, and go from there to 
other reference sources.” 

“We'll be back,” said the Forest University 
students as they made their departure. “We 
like what we have seen so far and we are sure 
you are on the right track.” 


reference 
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The Sixth- Graders Learn 


that FACTS SERVE IDEAS 


st University observers entered 


Wher tre Fi rt 
the sixth-grade room, they found Julia Brown's 
group at work on ¢ ynada. Decorators were put- 


ting up ( iunadian flags that they had made, and 


in art committe vas painting Provincial coats 
of arms using World Book as a reicrenct In on 
corner, a i was typing on a duphcato! stencil 
[his is the outline for studying Canada given 
in World Book,” Joe Lacy told the visitors. 
“Why ar 1 cop it?” he was asked. 
Why not Joe replied. “Our planning com- 
mitt studied it carefully and decided that it 
rave us a good [ramework ior everyo! to have 


Chen we "ll adjust it as we go rlons 
As the observers made notes, Joe looked at 
hem curiously I bet you think I’m copying 
: report out of a book. We just don’t do that.” 
You mean you are not allowed to?” 
lechnically speaking, I guess we're not,” re 
plied Jo But who wants to? One of the things 
our class agreed upon W is that when ideas were 
our own we would say so, but if they were some- 
body else’s we would give him credit.” 
feeling a little abashed, 


went on toward the front of the room. Julia 


Brown met them and began explain- 
s the plan of the Canadian unit. 
I’ve been at Mill Creck a good 

T inv vea shi said When I first 


ime he re | pre scl ted ( anada, prov- 
ince by province. We learned the size, 
location, population, principal cities, 
agricultural and manufactured prod- 
ucts, and chief cultural contributions. 
Now, my primary emphasis is no longer 
on geography. We study Canada as a 
whole from the very beginning, with 


many committees at work. Come over 
to the bulletin board and you will see 
what I mean.” 

[he list proved very interesting 
There was one committee for cach 
province, plus others for educational 
facilities, the government of Canada 
manufactured products, agricultural 
products, mistory, vacation opportuni- 
tics, religion, cconomict prog! ss. world 
position, and other subjects 


You see.” she 


of these groups has to get some infor- 


: xplaine d, “each one 


mation from the others. For example, 
look at the notices over in this corner.” 

The first one read: “Manufactured Products 
committee needs information from Prince Ed- 
ward Island by 2 p.m Friday ” Another said: 
has had any special celebration 
t year, please report to the Annual Events 
A third read: “The National Parks 


committee is looking for a picture of Fort Ann 


commiuttece 


“You might say that our study of Canada is 


ency Pedic in nature, 


continued Julia. “That 
is why we start with World Book and go to other 
references. Children shouldn’t think they ar 
studying gcorr uphy history, or economics. In- 
of related 


facts that will give them an understanding and 


stead, they are acquiring a large body 


appreciator of Canada.” 
“Sounds smooth,” commented one observer 
“Oh, we have our problems,” 
“Children must be helped to use the facts they 


replied Julia 
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acquire to fortify or explain the ideas they 


originate.” 


Research Is the Keynote 


In one section of the room, four children were 
talking around a table. Miss Brown and the ob- 
servers joined them. She turned to Paul Farrow. 
“What are you discussing?” 

“T’m just trying to get someone to help me,” 
“I’m supposed to report on Higher 
Education in Canada. There are 29 different 
colleges and universities. If I look up all 29, 
it will take a long time. I want Carol to help 


he replied 


me and she doesn’t want to.’ 

“I don’t mean to get out of work,” spoke up 
Carol, “but looking up those colleges would be 
awfully dry. What would I say?” 

She picked up the “A” volume and turned to 
the University of Alberta. “Who cares whether 
it is ‘a state-supported co-educational school at 
Edmonton, Alberta, with courses in liberal arts, 
law, medicine, engineering, pharmacy, nursing, 
home economics and commerce’? That would 
be all right for one college but to repeat it 
twenty-nine times would be deadly.” 


Paul looked worried. “I know it would be,” 
he said, “but how else can I report on it?” 

“What do you think the class would like to 
know about higher education in Canada?” in- 
quired Miss Brown 

“The number of colleges,” contributed Bill. 

“Tf they're well located,” suggested Mary. 

“Where you'd go for some special training,” 
said Anne. still looking at the University of 
Alberta. “It says here that this is the only uni- 
versity in western Canada that has a dental 
school.” 

“How many students attend colleges in Cana- 
da,” sugagt sted Paul. 

“Tf they have football teams,” said Bill, with 
a grin 

“How the colle ges are like ours, and how they 
are different.” volunteered Anne. 


“TI heard the students wear caps and gowns to 
class,” said Mary. “I'd like to know if that 
is true.” 

“They are all good ideas,” said Julia Brown. 
“Now let’s see how Paul can make a report.” 

“I can make a work sheet,” said Paul, “and 
mark it as I look up each different college.” 

“He can make a map of Canada and locate 
the colleges,” contributed Bill. 

“As he looks up each college, he can have a 
special page in his notebook to list unusual or 
interesting facts,” offered Mary. 

“He can tell about the naval and military 
colleges that also give higher cducation,” said 
Anne, still looking in the “A” volume of World 
Book. “Here’s something I never knew before. 
Canada has a naval training school called Anna- 
polis just as the United States has.” 

“Well,” said Julia Brown, “that sounds as 
though it’s going to be interesting.” 

“I'd be glad to help on that kind of report,” 
offered Carol. 

“You help me,” said Paul, “and I'll help you 
write the letters to the provincial directors for 
your report on elementary schools.” 

As Julia Brown moved away from the com- 
mittee, the two observers trailed after her. “The 
keynote of all research must be purpose,” she 
said. “Otherwise, the facts become the end result 
and you know that facts are only of value as 
they serve ideas.” 

“That’s a pitfall we have, even at the college 
level,” said one of the seniors. 

“You'll find it at any level,” replied Julia 
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Brown, “but at this level we must try especially 
to help children associate facts with ideas. 

“When children copy sentences from a book 
to give a report, the damage lies not in what they 
did, but in the fact that they wanted to do it. 
As soon as Paul saw a better way that he could 
make his report, he was really excited about it 
that way.” 

As the two observers started to leave, Paul 
approached them. “I don’t know yet when my 
report will be ready,” he said, “but I will leave 
a note for you on Mr. Slater’s bulletin board.” 

The students thanked him as they went out 
into the hall. “I have to do a term paper on 
Higher Education myself,” said one. 

“All you need is World Book and a plan from 
the sixth grade at Mill Creek,” said the other 
student with a smile. 
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For several years, Ted Smithers had followed 
the practice of merging his social-studies and 
science periods, with only one unit taking place 
at a time. It might have a strong emphasis in 
any field, but he was careful to maintain a 
proper balance between history, geography, basi« 
economics, and science. 

One of the topics often studied by seventh- 
graders at Mill Creek was photography. Miss 
Baker had cameras in the library that the chil- 
dren could use on field trips. By seventh grade, 
those who were interested often experimented 
with developing and printing. During Ted’s 
first year at Mill Creek, he had constructed 
a small darkroom and some of the children be- 
came quite expert in handling their own film. 

The seventh grade was discussing flash pic- 
tures when the Forest University observers first 
visited their room. One of the children handed 
the visitors a duplicated sheet which showed 
that to date they had studied the parts of the 
camera, and the meaning of such terms as focus, 
exposure, and shutter speed. 

The current discussion was about what hap- 
pens when a camera takes a colored film. The 
sheet also showed that many other topics were 
to be covered later, for there were reports listed 
on George Eastman, the light meter and its 
purpose, microfilming, and motion pictures. 

At the bottom of the paper were dates for 
some demonstrations. An experiment in blue- 
printing was to take place that afternoon. The 
next morning was to be the first lesson in picture 
developing. A visitor was going to explain 
photostating the following Friday. 

“Let’s leave and come back tomorrow morn- 
ing,” whispered one observer. “I’d like to see 
how they present the steps in developing film.” 

The committee had done an excellent job of 
preparing for the demonstration. The opaque 
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The Values of Preliminary Research 
for FIELD TRIPS 


projector and screen were already in 
place and there was a table, with 
various materials upon it. 

“We had a trial run last night,” 
whispered Mr. Smithers to the observ- 
ers. “The committee went through 
each step of the operation to make 
sure that it would be clear. You may 
feel that was a waste of time, but it 
really isn’t with seventh-graders.” 

George Alexander explained to the 
class what the procedure would be. 
He held up the “P” volume of World 
Book, open to the section on photog- 
raphy. Then he showed them a page 
that gave a pictorial step-by-step 
plan for picture developing. “We’re 
going to put this page in the opaque 
projector,” he explained. “We will 
mask out the rest of the page so you 
will see only one step at a time. 
Then we’ll demonstrate it. Of course, 
this film will be no good because this 
process is normally carried on in the 
darkroom,” he added. 

The observers were very interested 
in what followed and when the class 
period was over they discussed it 
further with Mr. Smithers. 

“Seventh-graders have a‘tendency to consider 
book research as something abstract,” explained 
the teacher. “If that idea is firmly fixed in 
their minds, we are licked until we can change 
it. I try very hard to combine book research 
and practical experience. These boys and girls 
really wanted to know how to develop pictures. 
They read the World Book explanations together, 
step by step, coupled with the diagrams projected 
on the screen. Then the demonstrations followed. 
Thus, the children associate reading to find out 
how, what, when, and where with the actual 
doing of a project.” 

The observers were impressed as they went 
their way and decided that they would not need 
to visit further in the seventh grade. Several 
days later, however, Mr. Smithers suggested 
that they come to his room that morning. 


Research before Field Trips 


“I think a little argument is brewing,” he 
explained, “and maybe you'd like to hear it.” 

When the class had convened, Al Frank took 
charge of the discussion. “I would like to re- 
port for the committee on photoengraving,” he 
said. “The Wilson Engraving Company has 
agreed to let us take a trip through their plant. 
We just need to set the date.” 

“Let’s go tomorrow,” suggested someone. 

“That’s the trouble,” said Al. “We had a com- 
mittee meeting last night and we don’t agree. 
There is a long article on photoengraving in 
World Book. Half of us think that because photo- 
engraving is a very complicated process, we 
should study it first so we understand something 
about it. The other half think this is a waste 
of time and that we’re just being stooges. The 
committee wants to get your opinion.” 

There was considerable conversation, with 
some of it directed at Mr. Smithers. Would they 
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get a lower mark if they didn’t do the research? 
Did he mind? Did he think it was important? 

Finally he took charge of the discussion, “To 
me, there is only one way to settle this,” he 
said. “Photoengraving is a complicated proc- 
ess. Personally, I would like to read up on it 
before I took the trip, but that doesn’t mean 
that any of you have to. I would like to offer 
this proposal. We will take the trip Thursday. 
At ten o’clock on Wednesday, all of those who 
want to know what World Book says about 
photoengraving can stay here, and the half of 
the committee that consider it important will 
give you a report. Those feeling that they will 
learn just as much about it by only making the 
field trip can do other work in the library.” 

One of the observers decided to go on the 
trip to watch class reaction. When they started 
out, the argument was still going on. 

“While you took time off to learn that stuff 
yesterday,” remarked Bill Harris to a friend, “I 
finished my whole report on Ducos du Hauron, 
the Frenchman who first tried color photography. 
I am sure I spent my time better than you did.” 

Photoengraving turned out to be a very elabo- 
rate process. Mr. Wilson was a very good ex- 
plainer, but when an engraver brushed something 
over a plate and called it dragon’s blood, half 
the group looked blank. The others knew that 
he was referring to the powdered resin that is 
burned into the plate. When he said that some 
plates need more bites than others, only a few 
realized that he was referring to how many dips 
the plate has to have in the acid bath. 

The observers noticed that practically all the 
questions that were asked came from the group 
that had made the study. 

Mr. Wilson was very impressed with their 
comments. Al Frank explained that they had 
done some preliminary research with World 
Book. “I brought the volume along,” he said. 
“There is a page that gives step-by-step drawings 
of the process. I wanted to check it to see that 
all the steps are covered.” 

Back in school, the class voted that it was 
much better to do the research in advance, as 
well as to follow up afterward with a review. 

Later Mr. Smithers talked with the observers. 

“You took a chance,” said one of them. “Sup- 
pose it had come out the other way.” 

“That would have been all right,” replied Ted 
calmly, “but I knew it wouldn’t in this case 
If a process is so simple that no preliminary 
research needs to be done, the chances are that 
a field trip is a waste of time. It is practically 
a sure rule that when a topic warrants a field 
trip, preliminary research is needed.” 

“IT think the boys and girls realize that, too,” 
said one student. 

“I am positive they do,” replied the observer 
who had made the trip. “I overheard Biil Harris 
saying on the way home that he was going to look 
up dragon’s blood when he got back to school 
He wanted to know what it meant, but he didn’t 
have a chance to ask Mr. Wilson.” 

“Experience is still the best teacher,” Ted 
Smithers replied. “It taught us that research 
in World Book plays a vital part in giving every- 
day activities genuine and lasting meaning.” 
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Che eighth-graders at Mill Creek School were 
in the midst of a discussion on journalism when 
the Forest University observers visited them 
This was the third of a series of vocations stud- 
ied in connection with their guidance program 
Mark Aspenwall brought the visitors up to date 
on their study so far 


To eighth-graders, journalism had meant the 


Most 


ff the boys visualized themselves as newshawks 


newspaper reporter with the ex« iting beat 


who discovered the corpse and solved the mur 
der before the police arrived. 

“T suggested that the class broaden their un 
derstanding of journalism through the use ol 
World Book,” explained Mark, “and they came 
up with the definition that ‘journalism is th 
profession of re« ording Suc h events as may be ol 
interest to the general public.’ They soon saw 
that it involves every means of communication 
Since then, the class have discussed possible 
phases of the topic for reports to be made later 
and I’ve promised them a trip to their local 
Th wspaper office 4 

The next day, Ma 
should find out about the different types of jobs 


Freese suggested they 


open in newspaper work. Mark knew that this 
was a relatively easy assignment because of the 
clear account in World Book, so he gave this task 
to some weaker students 

Gathe ring the World News, 


people a clear picture of what they should re 


The special page, 


would give thes 


port to the class 

Another committee took the assignment ol 
how a newspaper is organized and set up, stress 
ing particularly the mechanical and printing 
departments. One group decided to draw some 
charts showing the organization of a newspapct 
office. 


formation ahout news-gathering agencies around 


Joe Jackson’s committee agreed to get in- 


the world such as the Associated Press and In- 
ternational News Service 

Finally, because he was interested in having 
the class gain an appreciation of some of the 
truly outstanding newspapers of the world, Mark 
made two assignments, one about great Ameri- 
can newspapers and the other on forcign ones 

Several days later the two observers came into 
the room just as the group studying foreign 
newspapers reported that Great Britain leads 
the world in newspaper readers 

“I bet we sell more than that in America,” 
argued Jim, who had a paper route 

“Maybe so,” replied George, “but that’s what 
World Book says.” 

“Maybe it isn’t right,” countered Jim 

Slowly Benny raised his hand. “Do you know 
who wrote the article?” he asked. 

Jim shook his head 

“Well, I do,” he said. “It’s important to 
know who writes the articles and what they 
stand for. That’s why World Book is very care- 
ful to list its authors.” 

“I never saw any listed,” said Marie 

“That’s because you didn’t look.” replied 
Benny. “At the end of the article are the initials 


F.L.M. If you will turn to the 
will see that the article on newspapers was 
written by Dr. Frank Luther Mott, former Dean 
of the School of Journalism at the University 


‘A’ volume you 
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Graders 


of Missouri. Often when I read an 
article I Jook up the author just to 
see who it is.” 

“Good for you, Benny,” praised 
his teacher. 

“And I apologize to Dr. Mott,” 
said Jim with a grin. “Next time, 
I won’t argue with an expert.” 

“The other day I was looking in 
the ‘E’ volume of World Book and 
I came to an article on encyclo- 
“It said 
the encyclopedias present impor- 


pedias,” continued Benny 


tant facts without bias or personal 
opinion, arranged so as to be easily 
found. I about that 
That’s one difference between an 


thought 


encyclopedia and a newspaper.” 

“Then are newspapers biased?” 
asked Joe 

‘I can answer that,” said Bill 
‘A newspaper reports the news as it 
happens and then it also influences 
public opinion by openly taking a 
definite stand on the various issues.” 

“According to World Book,” added Jane, 
“newspapers often present opinions by having 
syndicated columnists. These men sign their 
names to their articles, and what they write 
doesn’t necessarily reflect the policy of the pa- 
per. The newspaper doesn’t have to take a def- 
inite stand on an issue it hasn’t had a chance to 
investigate. At the same time, it gives its readers 
the opportunity of seeing what other people 
think.” 

“You've helped to make an important point,” 
said Mark. “You pointed out the differences 
between straight reporting and material written 
to influence the readers. That brings up the 
matter of how we tell others what we learn here 
in class. What kind of reporting do we do?” 

A slow smile broke across the face of Fred 
Barker, who was sitting in the back of the room 
“Last week, I think I did a straight job of re- 
porting,” 

“What do you mean?” asked Mark innocently 

“IT guess I didn’t think very far,” said Fred. 
“There weren’t any ideas of my own in the re- 


he said 


port. I was really a chiseler,” he continued, 
turning to the “E” volume of World Book. “I 
see the article was written by G.R.H.” 

“That’s Dr. George Harrison, Dean of Science 
at the Massachusetts Institute of Technology,” 
contributed Benny, who still had the “A” vol- 
ume. 

“Well, I should have given him the credit for 
my report,” said Fred. “All I did was to go 
through the article in World Book and pick out 
a few facts and tell them to you.” 

“Don’t feel so bad, Fred,” said Helen. “I 
thing we all do that once in a while.” 

“Yes, I imagine you all do,” said the teacher. 
“but I think that you will agree that it’s not 
a good idea. The editors of the encyclopedia 
assemble, in a concise, easy-to-read form, facts 
it would take you countless hours to find, but 
it’s up to you to put them to use.” 

“Come to think of it,” said Fred, “I could 
have made that report a lot more interesting 





I just told the qualities necessary for a good 
engineer. I could have picked out the people in 
our class that I think would make good engi- 
neers.” 

He thought a minute. “I’ve got another idea. 
It gives all the different types of engineering 
in World Book. I could have written a defini- 
tion of the principal kinds on the blackboard. 
Then we could have had a quiz program in 
which I would tell about a project and ask what 
kind of engineer would be necessary. 

“I could even have gone to some of the men 
that I know that do engineering and I might 
have gotten them to come and visit our class.” 

“Good,” said Mark. “Now, what would have 
happened if you had carried on those activities?” 

“It would have been more interesting,” sug- 
gested Bob. 

“More of us might have thought seriously 
about being engineers,” added Bill. 

“We would have learned more,” said Pete. 

Mark Aspenwall felt that the point was well 
taken. Later he summed up with the seniors the 
points he had tried to get across to his group. 
“Children need to have their objectives con- 
stantly in front of them,” he said. “Actually, 
Fred gave a fairly good report, but he just told 
the class facts about engineering. If his purpose 
had been really to sell them on the advantages 
of engineering and the contributions it makes, 
he would have started from an entirely different 
angle. 

“One of the most important things that I can 
do as a teacher is to help a student set up a 
definite goal. In addition, I must have real 
enthusiasm for what he is doing and be ready to 
give him assistance in getting the facts for his 
report.” 

“May we come back later?” asked the observ- 
ers then. 

“You're welcome any time,” replied Mark 
Aspenwall. “As you’ve noticed, we have our ups 
and downs, but we keep plugging along and I 
feel that we will get there in the long run.” 
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The first week of observing was over and the 
second well under way when Martha Baker, the 
Mill Creek librarian, met the six visitors com- 
ing down the hall. 

“T was just on my way to find you,” she said. 
“T think it would be a good idea if all of you 
came to see me at the same time.” 

“Several of us have looked into the library 
already,” remarked one of the group, “but you 
always are busy and it doesn’t seem right to 
disturb you.” 

“Well, I really want to talk to you, and this 
afternoon would be a fine time,” Miss Baker re- 
plied. “At two o’clock, Mill Creek has its first 
social event of the year. The sixth-grade Lions 
play the fifth-grade Tigers in football and all 
the classes are going to the game. That will be 
our chance.” 

Promptly at two o'clock that afternoon, the 
observers presented themselves to Miss Baker at 
Mill Creek’s interesting library. There was a 
fire in the fireplace and signs that she intended 
to reward them for missing the football game by 
serving tea. 

“T suppose you consider your library the key- 


stone of the research program,” began one of 


the students. 

“Maybe,” replied Martha Baker, “but the 
keystone is pretty high on an arch to make it a 
good example of how I want my library program 
to function. I would rather think of it as the 
foundation.” 

“What do you mean? 

“The library has two purposes—to stimulate 


” asked another visitor. 


and encourage reading for entertainment and 
for enjoyment, and to encourage and promote 
the research and study done in connection with 
the entire social-living program. When I first 
came to Mill Creek, I considered the one ob- 
jective to be completely independent of the 
other, maybe even a little competitive. Expe- 
rience has taught me, however, that they are 
directly related to each other. The more I can 
help children use encyclopedias, books, and peri- 
odicals to find answers to questions connected 


Arthur C. Allen 
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The Librarian’s Part 


RESEARCH 


with their work, the more familiar they will be 
with the library and the more likcly they are 
to come to it to select books for their leisure- 
time reading.” 

“TI don’t see how you know just what is going 
on in each unit in every class,” commented one 
of the observers. 

“At some stage of the planning I am in the 
* replied Miss Baker. “It has become 
a regular procedure that when a study begins to 
take shape, I am invited to participate in the 
organization. Each classroom has a set of World 
Book encyclopedias and quite a large supply of 
reference books, but in addition, there is gener- 
ally a committee concerned with library mate- 
rials that comes to sce me from time to time as 


7 
classroom, 


the unit continues.” 

“Don’t reference books in each classroom les- 
sen the function of the school library?” asked 
one of the Forest University students who 
planned to go into library work. 

“No,” relied Miss Baker. “It simply makes 
our research program more efficient. Like every 
other school, Mill Creek has a limited budget 
for textbooks. In our social-studies program, we 
feel that it is best to spend at least part of that 
money for supplementary books. In addition, 
probably half of the books that you see in the 
classroom are supplied by the library to be used 
as long as they are needed.” 

“I guess I can see your point,” said one of 
the students. “In the classroom the children 
are setting up problem-solving situations. To 
solve these problems, they must have materials 
easily accessible.” 

“Exactly,” replied Miss Baker, “and experi- 
ence has taught us that children’s interest span 
is short. The time to find the answer to the 
question is at the moment that it is asked. If 
the child has to wait until he can go to the li- 
brary, his interest wanes and sometimes he for- 
gets about it entirely. That’s an unfor- 
tunate thing to have happen.” 

Special Services 

“What are the special services that you 
can render to the classes besides supply- 
ing them with suitable reference books?” 
was the next question. 

“The answer has two parts,” replied 
Martha Baker, as she replenished the tea- 
cups. “First let me talk about materials. 
In addition to building up a large ref- 
erence library of books, I have three 
types of files that would not be practical 
for a classroom. 

“The first is pamphlets. In most in- 
stances, I use this file myself, turning a 
pamphlet over to the child, rather than 
having him hunt for it. I feel that ele- 
mentary children are not sufficiently ma- 
ture to use a pamphlet file wisely. 

“The second is a picture file. Besides 
my library club, I have a group that 
helps me mount pictures. The mounts are 
labeled and the children use the file with 
ease. We now have over five thousand 
pictures and as many as six hundred of 
them may be in use at any given time. 
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in the 
PROGRAM 


“The third file is periodicals and I give 
the sixth-, seventh-, and eighth-graders specific 
training in referring to the Readers Guide to 
Periodical Literature, to find articles in back 
numbers of magazines. 

“But the second part of my work is more im- 
portant—to help individual children or small 
groups who come to the library to do research 
beyond that which is possible with the facili- 
ties of the classroom.” 

“You mean in helping them find the materials 
they need?” a senior asked. 

“That is only a small part of the job,” re- 
plied Miss Baker. “When a student tells me 
what he is trying to find, the door is open. 
Usually I get him some material and leave him. 
Then I try to come back and spend perhaps fif- 
teen minutes with him. I am interested in how 
he is organizing what he is going to say. I try 
to-help him weigh the facts that he has gathered 
and to compare and show the relationships be- 
tween them. 

“Once this is done, there comes the biggest 
task of all for almost every child—the drawing 
Again I will 


sit down and we will discuss what conclusions 


of logical, reasonable conclusions. 


he might safely make. Sometimes I will delib- 
erately argue to see if he is in a position to 
defend his point. Once last week an argument 
became quite heated, with the child turning to 
his World Book reference to prove that what he 
had said was true.” 

“You have World Book in the library, too?” 
asked one of the students in surprise 

“Oh, yes,” replied Miss Baker 
which we operate is to have children go from 
the familiar to the unfamiliar 


“The plan by 


It is a safe as- 
sumption that every child in this school, from 
fourth grade on, is familiar with World Book. 
When he sees it in the library, it is like meeting 
an old friend who in turn helps him meet new 
ones.” 

It was time for the tea party to end. By the 
sounds coming from the playground, it seemed 
certain that the fifth-grade Tigers had won the 
game. 

“It is a shame you missed the fun,” com- 
mented one of the students. 

“TI will capitalize on it just the same,” replied 
Martha Baker. “There will be a crowd in here 
shortly getting books before the buses come, and 
and I’m all ready for them.” She pointed to a 
table. The “F” volume of the World Book was 
open to football. 
rules of the game, with several magazine arti- 


Beside it was 2 manual on 
cles about football players. There were two or 
three biographies on famous players of the past. 
Some around 


fiction books centering 


events were also attractively displayed. 


sports 


“That table will be empty in no time,” she 
commented, “when those ecager young football 
fans get here.” 

The seniors heard children’s 
proaching the door. 

“You'd better go while the going’s good,” 
said Miss Baker, with a smile. “It sounds like 


lootsteps ap- 


quite a rush and there may be two hundred re- 
searchers instead of just six inside this library 
in a few minutes.” 









l'wo weeks had elapsed since the Forest Uni- 
versity observers had completed their visits to 
Mill Creek school. They had decided to return 
to the university and work together on their 
report. Then they would submit their findings 
to the Mill Creek teac hers. 

Sam Slater planned to invite them to a supper 
meeting so they could have the whole evening 
for discussion, Dr. Willis agreed to serve as 
chairman 

I think our conclusions have been well stat- 
ed,” he began, looking over the findings of his 
class. “I will read them aloud and then we can 
discuss them.” 

The list he presented to the Mill Creek teach- 
ers was entitled: Suggestions for Improving Re 
search Practices in the Elementary School 

|. Before the child can use encyclopedias and 
other research materials intelligently, he must 
have a basic knowledge of how the material is 
organized. At first, this knowledge need only be 

ufficient for his immediate needs, since th 
prime emphasis should be on how the material 
he reads serve his purpose 

2. At some place in the elementary school, 
children need a complete and thorough study of 
how reference materials are compiled and how 
they may be used effectively and efficiently 

}. The making of a report is a technique in 
which children need specific instruction. This 
should be graded, gradually increasing in com 
plexity, with a general plan set up as a part ol 
the school curriculum 

+. Oral reporting should in general precede 
written reports. Children should be helped to 
take notes and to outline reports in advance 
Chis will avoid the tendency to copy from the 
book. 

5. It is very important that children have 
a clear purpose when starting a report. The de- 
sired goal is to obtain facts to support ideas, 
and this cannot be achieved if they do not know 
where they are going before they start 

6. Children need to be helped to distinguish 
between using reference material to find an 
answer to an immediate question, reading to 
increase their background, and referring to a 
series of references when preparing a planned 


report. 

7. Research in encyclopedias, books, and peri- 
odichls should be coupled with other methods 
of obtaining information in as many cases as 
However, these should not be forced, 


poss ible 
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Principles That Every 
Teacher Can Follow 


and the purpose behind the research should al- 
ways be very apparent. The value of research 
preceding and following field trips and inter- 
views should be clearly established with the 
children. 

8. Through the use of World Book and other 
reference materials, children should gain an ap- 
preciation of the people who have contributed 
to the accumulation of knowledge, and also a 
respect for the contribution that they have 
made. They should develop a desire to know 
who is responsible for what they are reading, 
and, in the course of their report, give credit to 
the author for his work. 

9. Good research is indicative of good teach- 
ing. By the same token, poor research shows 
that some phase of the program is being neglect- 
ed. The fault is not that children make shoddy, 
ineffective reports, but that they are content to 
do SO. 

10. The basis of the entire social living pro- 
gram of the elementary school is research in 
every form. Children will obtain a proper bal- 
ance in their evaluation of the various methods 
of gaining information only to the extent that 
they experience this balance in the course of 
their daily classroom living. 

When Dr. Willis had finished the list, every- 
one was thoughtful. 

“I think your group is to be commended for 
their work,” said Sam Slater. “In the two weeks 
that they were at Mill Creek they gained consid- 
erable understanding of the problems that are 
involved.” 


Research Needs Practice 


“There is one point that I would like to em- 
phasize,” he continued. “Good research prac- 
tices do not just happen automatically, any more 
than the average child learns to read just be- 
cause he is exposed to books. Growth is often 
slow, but I believe that it can be steady if care- 
ful planning has taken place.” 

“There is another point, too,” said Julia 
Brown. “Children need lots and lots of practice. 
Often I am tempted to go too fast. In my anxi- 
ety to get a certain amount of material covered, 
I lose sight of the fact that material must be 
secondary to method. It is much easier to tell 
the answer to the question than to have the 
child look for it. It is much quicker to give 
the specific reference than to have the child 
use the book and find out where it is. But if 






I resort to these quick methods, then I must 
expect that the very habits I want to achieve 
are being broken down.” 

“There is a corollary to that theory,” said 
Frieda Donnelly. “This is one that is hard for 
me to realize, because I want to get a certain 
amount covered; but a child needs some un- 
planned time every day. Last week one night | 
was sitting in the library waiting for Martha 
Baker. I pulled the ‘S’ volume of World Book 
from the shelf and idly browsed through it. I 
was so interested in just leafing the pages that 
half an hour passed without my noticing. I said 
to myself, ‘When’s the last time my children 
had a half hour just to browse?” How can we 
hope to have children familiar with the encyclo- 
pedia and other supplementary materials if we 
don’t provide the opportunity for them to get 
acquainted ?” 

“In setting up recommendations to teachers,” 
commented Mark Aspenwall, “there is one other 
point that I think you should mention. Making 
bricks without straw is pretty difficult. Class- 
rooms need adequate materials if children are 
going to do a real job of research. Just last 
week, I saw a statement issued by the American 
Textbook Publishers Institute. The amount of 
money spent per child for elementary textbooks 
in America is less than one per cent of a total 
educational budget. Everyone needs new build- 
ings and lots of other equipment, but these 
fundamental tools of learning cannot be slighted 
without disappointing results. I imagine that 
many of the teachers who have had trouble with 
research practices have lacked the adequate 
materials to carry on such a program.” 

“You really have to educate the community,” 
said Ted Smithers. “I remember when we put 
in our sets of World Book encyclopedias, we 
showed the parents how little each classroom set 
would cost per child and how much the gain 
would be. They were so convinced by our argu- 
ments that if the school board hadn’t voted the 
money, the parents would have appeared at the 
next meeting to complain.” 

“I, too, have a point that I would like to 
make,” said Martha Baker. “It doesn’t matter 
where the materials are—just so you have them. 
Some of the teachers who get the Forest report 
may be in schools that don’t have a full-time 
librarian. It may go to some schools that don’t 
even have a library. The point is—get the mate- 
rials. If you have your librarian to help, so 
much the better, but if you must carry on your 
own research program, you can do it if you 
have the books to help you.” 

Dr. Willis expressed his gratitude to the 
teachers at Mill Creek. 

“Don’t thank us,” said Sam Slater. “Actually, 
we have learned just as much as you have.” 

“Yes,” echoed Sarah Prosser. “Just give each 
one of us a copy of your report for our files 
and we will be more than satisfied.” 
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Fifty Years Ago 
in the 
Normal Instructor 


“Memo to teachers—skirts are up two 
inches, but no self-respecting teacher is 
going to show her shoe tops in the class- 
room.” 


“When teachers realize that drawing 
must be taught, because it is both use- 
ful and pleasant, and that it can be taught 
by them, then it will progress naturally 
and easily.” 


“While hot lunches for children are 
being emphasized, proper lunches for 
teachers should also be stressed. It would 
be better for every teacker if she could 
leave the schoolroom and partake of hot 
food. Those who must stay should have 
some hot beef broth or malted milk. The 
teacher should also keep some bright story 
to read after she has hed her lunch.” 


The HOA Club got a new president 
Mrs. Jean Halifax, who was described 
as “a college trained woman who even 
so prefers to teach in ungraded schools 
because of the opportunities for orig- 
inality and the freedom from the machine 
system which governs grade schools.” 


“A striking and unusual feature of the 
kindergarten in Winsted, Connecticut, is 
a homemade teeter board. It was intro- 
duced to emphasize the balance principle, 
but delighted the children so much it was 
permitted to stay.” 


“Ten years ago, thumitacks were used 
chiefly by draftsmen but today they are 
one of the staple supplies of every class- 
room.” 


From an ad: “Teachers, better your- 
selves! Good jobs are waiting for you 
in the nursing profession. No longer 
need you fear your school director’s 
WO cgeses ” 
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Teaching Is For Me!! 


Willard C. Widerberg 
Seventh - Grade Teacher, De Kalh, INlinois 
and 1954 Teacher of the Year 


veRY teacher in the United States has the 

task of developing our prospective citi- 
zens into intelligent, spiritual, moral, and 
worth-while citizens. This period in which 
we live is the most crucial in the history of 
the world for the leadership among nations. 
We, as teachers, have the enviable task of 
maintaining and improving our way of life 
and the democratic form of government in 
which we believe so implicitly. 


Teaching has made me feel that an edu- 
cator is the most important person in our 
nation, especially if America’s progress 
and security are to continue, We are en- 
trusted with our country’s most precious as- 
sets. Only the best of people can be suc- 
cessful teachers for the profession requires 
persons with intelligence, patience, insight, 
drive, and ambition. 


To me, it is important that a teacher 
doesn’t become static or complacent in his 
thinking regarding either content or meth- 
ods. Certainly, industrialists and manufac- 
turers would not be apathetic to new ideas 
for progress. Likewise, I feel that the ad- 
ministrators, teachers, board members, 
and parents need to be aroused to the fact 
that the schools must make changes to 
meet rapidly changing times. 

Our class methods and content need to 
be altered to make learning more lifelike 
and real to the students in today’s class- 
rooms. More emphasis on teaching stu- 
dents to think for themselves is a prime 
requisite in all good schools. Youngsters 
should be given the chance to bring their own 
ideas to bear on the content assigned. 


Two important psychological laws that are 
foremost in my mind when I am working with 


—— a 
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boys and girls are that pupils’ interest must 
be aroused before their effort attends the les- 
son, and that the task assigned must be geared 
to the maturity of my group. So much can 
be gained or lost through the use or misuse 
of these laws. 


A classroom, to me, is a place where 
boys and girls learn to live together effec- 
tively, happily, and wholesomely. Each 
day I try to encourage my students to learn 
to organize their time for work, study, and 
for creative activities, and then to evaluate 
the strengths and weaknesses of the program. 
Projects that include pertinent skills and 
knowledges should be utilized to the best ad- 
vantage. Endeavor to plan your school day 
so that each activity has meaning and is re- 
lated to the environment of your students. 
Experiences in working with smal! groups 
certainly has demonstrated to me that boys 
and girls can develop poise, understand- 
ing, interest, and social skills that are be- 
yond the possibility of the traditional 
classroom. 


Reflecting on my five years of teaching, I 
find my work has given me great happiness 
and a feeling of vital accomplishment. I be- 
lieve | have made some desirable changes in 
individual children’s behavior, attitudes, un- 
derstandings, and skills in working with ev- 
eryday problems. Each time a class of chil- 
dren passes on to the next grade, it is a 
wonderful realization to know that I have 
contributed in some way to the molding of 
their future. Teaching, I find, is stimulat- 
ing, rewarding, challenging, and a noble 
lifework. 
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Is There A 
Hard - of - Hearing Child 
in Your Class ? 


N THE past few years we have seen a rapid 
| growth of interest in the problems and re- 
habilitation of individuals with hearing im- 
pairments. As a natural result, teachers are 
becoming aware of these problems and their 
effects on the educational well-being of hear- 
ing-handicapped children in their classrooms. 

4 hearing loss is a subtle thing and not so 
easily recognized by observation as is, for ex- 
ample, an impairment in vision. Yet an im- 
pairment in either can be a great handicap in 
the educative process, since sight and hearing 
are the two main avenues of learning. 


For Instance 


Consider the problem which faced Miss 
B , a second-grade teacher. She was con- 
cerned over the classroom adjustment of one 
[his youngster—we shall call 


was doing poorly in his s hool- 


of her pupils. 
him Jimmy 
work. He had not had a full promotion to the 
second grade but was in her room on trial. 

His classroom behavior was contradictory 
now unruly and boisterous, and then shy and 
withdrawn 

He paid little attention to what the teacher 
had to say and when he did pay attention he 
manifested some strange actions, cocking his 
head and squinting his eyes. He seemed to 
lose interest quickly in what the teacher was 
saying and required much repetition of oral 
He often seemed preoccupied and 
he daydreamed considerably. 

In a with the parents, Miss 
B discovered that Jimmy’s behavior was 


directions 
conference 


the same at home—inattention, “‘naughtiness,”’ 


and daydreaming. 
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Fortunately, the school system in which 
Miss B was employed had a psychological 
referral service as well as a hearing evalua- 
tion service. The teacher referred Jimmy for 
psychological testing and hearing evaluation. 
It was found that although he made a poor 
showing in verbal and language ability, his 
mental capacity, as shown by nonlanguage 
performance tests, was well above average. 
The hearing test revealed that this youngster 
had a relatively severe hearing loss. Jimmy 
received medical attention, was enrolled in 
lip-reading classes, was fitted with a hearing 
aid, and was given simple extra considera- 
tion in the classroom. He made an excellent 
school and home adjustment as time went by. 


Special Attention 


Many of our states have regulations provid- 
ing for periodic hearing examinations by 
means of group and individual testing ma- 
chines called audiometers. Initially the young- 
sters are tested in groups. 
indications of hearing losses are tested indi- 
vidually on an audiometer which produces 
sounds of different frequen¢ ics pitch) at dif- 
loudness ) levels. 


Those who show 


ferent intensity 

Should a youngster show a hearing impair- 
ment in these individual tests, he normally 
receives one or more of the following special 
helps. Incidentally, they are listed in ascend- 
ing order, corresponding to the seriousness 
of the hearing loss. 

1. Medical attention—the 
mum consideration. 

2. Special consideration in the classroom 


we shall discuss this more fully later on. 


absolute mini- 


Richard M. Emery 


Instructor in Hearing Therapy, 
Public Schools, Lynn, Massachusetts 


3. Instruction in lip reading—teaching a 
youngster to understand a person’s speech by 
watching the movements of the lips, facial ex- 
pressions, and bodily gestures. Lip reading 
is used as an aid to whatever residual hearing 
the youngster may possess. 

4, Auditory training—the education or re- 
education of the residual hearing. It involves 
the amplification of sounds for the purpose of 
speech improvement and the introduction and 
stabilization of sounds of the environment, 
speech and otherwise. 

5. Hearing aid—an individual, small am- 
plifying aid to be worn as much as possible. 

6. Special tutoring in classroom subjects. 

7. Special training in a residential school 
for the deaf. If a youngster, because of severe 
hearing impairment, fails to make reasonable 
progress with all the foregoing helps it might 
be wise to consider his placement in a resi- 
dential school for the deaf. Much depends 
on individual factors—age of youngster, men- 
tal capacity, and so on. 


Characteristic Behavior 


Aside from an organized program of objec- 
tive measurement of hearing by means of 
audiometric testing, there are many behavior 
characteristics which indicate the possibility 
of hearing impairment. A youngster should 
be referred for a hearing test should the alert 
teacher observe such symptoms of hearing loss 
as inattention, continual puzzled facial ex- 
pression, unusual concentration on teacher's 
lip movements and face, frequent repetition 
of spoken words required before the child 
understands what is said to him, cocking an 
ear toward the teacher, cupping a hand to the 
ear, poor ability in music, speech defect, in- 
ability to follow oral directions, daydreaming, 
poor schoolwork, shyness, extreme introver- 
sion. A youngster who has frequent colds, 
caraches, or discharge from the ears should 
have a medical examination as a matter of 
course. 


Classroom Censiderations 


Based on the average incidence of hearing 
problems, it is likely that a classroom teacher 
will be faced with the problem at least once 
every two years, since there are at least 
1,500,000 children between the ages of five 
and seventeen with significant hearing losses. 

If a teacher does have a youngster who 
needs some extra consideration because of a 
hearing loss, what can she do? 

First, the teacher will consider the seating 
of the youngster. It is best if he is seated 
near the place where the teacher is likely to 
be most of the time. The better ear should 
be toward the teacher. 

Secondly, the youngster should be allowed 
to move about the room to be near the source 
of sounds involved in class activities and proj- 
ects. He should not, of course, be allowed to 


abuse this privilege of freedom of movemeat 
but should be treated as normally as possible 
in regard to proper behavior in the classroom. 

Thirdly, be sure that the youngster under- 
(Continued on page 85) 


stands oral directions. 

























4 here tap, tap,” the little leprechaun’s silver 
hammer spoke softly through the early 
morning mist of the pasture. Kilkerry, an old 
gray horse, lifted his head and pricked up his 
ears. 

The fairy shoemaker must be making an- 
other tiny pair of leather boots, he guessed. 
He liked to listen to the “tap, tap” of the little 
hammer. It made him forget to worry for a 
moment about the race next week. 

Suddenly the tapping stopped and Kilkerry 
heard a gruff voice saying, “Ha! I have you 
now! Where is the gold?” 

“What gold? I have no gold,” the lepre- 
chaun whined. 

“Every leprechaun has a pot of gold hidden 
somewhere,” the rough voice said. “And I'm 
not going to let you go until I find out where 
it is!” 

Just then, a shrill whistle pierced the air. 
Kilkerry knew then that his friend, the lepre- 
chaun, was in trouble and needed him. He 
whinnied, and galloped swiftly toward the 
sound of the voices. 

“The gold ....” he heard the fairy shoe- 
maker begin to say just as he poked his head 
through the mist. 

A rough-looking stranger was clutching the 
little old leprechaun with strong arms. The 
wee man gave another shrill whistle and 
called. Quickly, Kilkerry kicked up his heels 
and rushed at the man. As the stranger loosed 
his hold to escape from the flashing hoofs, the 
fairy shoemaker wriggled free and scampered 
behind a near-by gooseberry bush. 

The man shook his fist at Kilkerry as he 
climbed the pasture fence and hurried off 
down the road. “But for you I would have 


had the gold!” he shouted angrily. 
As soon as he was out of sight Kilkerry 
nickered softly and the 


little leprechaun 





OHNNY and his uncle Dan went to the dog 
J show. They looked at dozens and dozens 
of handsome dogs. “These dogs are special,” 
said Uncle Dan. “Each one has something 
extra fine about him.” 

Johnny and Uncle Dan walked up and 
down past the cages of fine dogs. 

“This is a wire-haired dog,” said Uncle 
Dan, looking at one of the cages. He read the 
words which Johnny had not yet learned. 
“This dog has earned twenty thousand dol- 
lars in prizes!” 

“Imagine! A dog with wire hair!” cried 
Johnny. He thought to himself he would 
rather have a dog with plain dog hair that 
could be petted. 


MAKE YOUR ROOM A HAPPY PLACE 


MARGARET LEAVY 


came out of his hiding place. “How 
can I ever thank you? That man 
almost had my secret treasure!” he 
said. 

Kilkerry was happy that he had 
helped his friend but he grew sad 
again when he thought of the race 
at Derry Down that was only a week 
away. 

“Why are you looking so unhap- 
py?” asked the fairy shoemaker. 

Kilkerry sighed. How could he 
tell his friend about the big race that 
he just had to win? He remembered 
again what his master had told him. 

“If you don’t win, I will have to 
sell you and buy a younger horse.” 

“Ah!” said the leprechaun sud- 
denly. “I heard two stable boys talk- 
ing about the big race next week. 
They said you would be sold unless 
you could win.” 

Kilkerry nodded his head and 
neighed in reply. If he was only a 
little younger he knew he could win 
the race, but now...... 

“Don’t worry about the race. I will make 
sure that you win,” the leprechaun promised 
as he hurried off through the dew-sprinkled 
bushes. Just before he vanished from sight 
Kilkerry heard him call, “One good turn de- 
serves another, you know.” 

All the following week Kilkerry could hear 
the fairy shoemaker’s hammer busily tapping. 
Night and day he sat at his cobbler’s bench, 
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What Freckles Had 


The cocker spaniels had long, long ears 
which hung to their shoulders. “How long 
you wear your ears!” said Johnny. “Your 
long ears make me think of Aunt Kay’s long 
wavy hair!” 

The setters were hunting dogs. The bull- 
dogs looked fierce. “No robber would want 
to come where you are!” said Johnny, looking 
at the stern bulldog. 

“These big sheep dogs are working dogs,” 
said Uncle Dan. “Back home in Europe they 
pull wagons!” 

The dachshund was low and long with 
short legs. “This dog is like a wiener on tooth- 
picks. I would laugh all the time if he lived 
with me,” said Johnny, laughing. 

“Every dog here has something extra spe- 
cial,” said Uncle Dan. He showed Johnny 
the pointer who could point his nose at birds. 
He showed him the collie dogs that could 
drive cows. The Sealyham could sit up and 
beg. The poodles were fancy, dressed up in 
stylish haircuts. The Pekingese looked like 
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turning over and over in his hand something 
that shone like silver. 

Soon it was the night before the big race at 
Derry Down. Kilkerry was trying not to wor- 


ry but he couldn’t seem to sleep. Suddenly, 
he heard the creak of the stable door and a 
voice whispered, “Sssh, it is only me, your 
friend, the leprechaun.” 

Sure enough, it was the wee leprechaun 
and something that he carried in his hands 
glittered like silver in the moonlight. 

Kilkerry pricked his ears forward. Didn't 
the little shoemaker know that he was in dan- 
ger? The stable boy might wake up and find 
him! (Continued on page 80) 
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tiny lions. The Dalmatians were spotted, like 
Mother’s kitchen curtains. 

“These dogs are all so special I would not 
know which one to choose,” said Johnny at 
last. Uncle Dan smiled. 

“It is just as well. All these dogs cost lots 
and lots of money!” he said. “You have to 
pay some money even just to look at these 
special dogs!” 

Uncle Dan and Johnny left the dog show 
to go home. “Shall we take a short ride first?” 
asked the kind young uncle. 

They drove on a country road. 
came to a sign: 

“WANTED! Homes for puppies!” 

The puppies lived in a barn with their 
mother. There were eight of ther. 

“Wouldn't you like one?’ asked the coun- 
try woman. “Take your choice.” 


Soon they 


Johnny looked and looked at each puppy 
It was very hard to make a choice. 

“These are not show dogs,” said the coun- 
try woman. 


“They (Continued on page 79) 
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Che Cale of the Mischievous Leprechaun 


I was walking to school with a manner quite gay, 

For it was the morning of St. Patrick’s Day. 

“What fun it would be,” I remarked to myself, 

“If I should encounter a real Irish elf!” 

Then my glance wandered downward, my eyes opened wide, 
For a tiny old leprechaun walked by my side 


‘This can’t be,” I murmured, “I must remain cool, 
There’s me—just myself—and I’m going to school.” 
But when I looked closer, my doubts quickly flew; 
Now the leprechaun hopped to the tip of my shoe! 
I couldn’t be sure (for he danced all the while), 


But I thought I caught sight of a mischievous smile. 


His wee turned-up slippers, his suit, and his hat 
Were bright shamrock green, I was certain of that. 
I started to run at a terrible pace 

While the elf rode astride, holding fast my shoelace. 
As I entered the classroom, the mischief began, 
And I knew it was due to this quaint little man. 


First I tripped, and I stumbled, near fell on my nose. 
Then the door began creaking, it just wouldn’t close. 
Teacher's ink bottle spilled; this was strange as could be, 
For she wasn’t near by—hadn’t touched it, you see. 
The recess bell rang with class hardly begun 


Now you know this is wrong! (Though it really was fun.) 


The children read words that were not in their books 
While Miss Thompson just gave them the queerest of looks. 
But while things topsy-turvied, all out of routine, 

I saw little flashes of bright shamrock green. 

The shade on the window flew up, and then fell, 

And I heard a faint laugh, like a tinkling bell. 


g 
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I was goaded to action when one of the girls 


Cried loudly, “Ouch! Someone is pulling my curls!” 
So I held up my hand, then spoke up. “I confess 
That all of these capers are my fault—I guess. 

I brought a small leprechaun in here with me, 

Now he’s running around on a St. Patrick’s spree.” 


Miss Thompson stood smiling. “It might be,” she said, 
“Though I believe this is something you’ve fancied, instead. 
But a glance at my desk proved that teacher was wrong, 
For the leprechaun sat there! I blinked hard and long. 
Then quickly I caught him, and gazed in his eye 

Till I heard, oh so faintly, a soft little sigh. 


” 


Miss Thompson was speaking. “Class, put books away, 
We’re having a party for St. Patrick’s Day.” 

I looked up a second, then back to my hand 

The leprechaun vanished! I can’t understand. 

He was tight in my grasp, yet he did disappear, 

But I know that we'll meet on St. Patrick’s next year. 
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IMMY MOUSE lived with his 
T mother in the dark corner of 
a basement stoferoom at Green- 
hill Grade School. His mother 
had torn soft white paper, which 
had come from a discarded note- 
book, into little pieces and made 
them into a bed. 

If Timmy had been able to 
read he could have picked out the 
words, “cat,” “rat,” “dog,” and 
perhaps even “mouse,” from the 
paper in his bed. But Timmy 
could not read and neither could 
his mother. 


“You should be in school,” 
Timmy’s mother often said. “But 
you are so little to go alone.” 


Then one day she said to Timmy, 
“Tonight, when the school is 
empty, I'll show you how to find 
your way about the building.” 

That night Mrs. Mouse took 
Timmy all around the empty 
school. She showed him how to 
make his way up and down the 
cold-air registers so he would not 
have to cross the dangerous corri- 
dors, or climb the stairs. 

She showed him the cloak- 
rooms where the children hung 
their coats and left their lunches 
while they were in class. 

“Now, never, never,’ said Mrs. 
Mouse emphatically, “bite into 
one of those lunch sacks!” 

“But why?” Timmy asked. 

“Because—if you make a hole 
in one of those sacks they will set 
a trap for you and that will be 
the end of you. If you will just 


wait until after the children eat, 
you will find plenty of good food 
among the scraps on the floor.” 
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TIMMY MOUSE 


Timmy was so excited that he 


hardly slept all night. The next 
morning his mother brushed his 
coat and stretched his little ears 
up straight. 

“Now don't cross those corri- 
dors,” she warned. 






Goes to School 


Jane W. Krows 


Timmy started off. He scam- 
pered up the cold-air chute until 
he saw a nice opening and then 
he came out. He was in a room 
filled with chairs, a black case be- 
side each chair. 

The room was warm and the 
old mitten which Timmy had 
cuddled up against was soft and 
Timmy was very sleepy. He did 
not see the children come into the 
room and take their seats. He did 
not hear the teacher tell them to 
get out their band instruments. 
The first thing Timmy knew—he 
heard a fearful bellowing which 
made him jump with a start. He 
heard shouts and scraping of 
chairs as he dashed into the cold- 
air register. A boy with a heavy 
shoe had almost stepped on him. 


MERTON 
the Moving Man 


Mabel Watts 


UPPOSE you lived in Skyscrap- 
S er City, and you wanted to 
move . Then the first thing 
you would do would be to phone 
Merton the Moving Man. 

“Moving is my _ business,” 
Merton always said. “I deliver 
the goods!” 

And he did! 

One morning early Merton got 
a telephone call. “Please come to 
One-Two-Three Maple Street,” 
said a voice. “And hurry.” 

“Yes, Sir,’ answered Merton. 
“Tll be there at nine o'clock!” 
And he hurried down to the big 
garage where he kept his van. 

Merton’s moving van was long 
and strong, and wide and high. It 
was simply mountainous! 

“I’ve got a big job to do to- 
day,’ Merton told the garage 
man. And he gave his moving 
van some gasoline. And some oil. 
And some water. He put some air 
into its big fat tires. 

Then off he went to One-Two- 
Three Maple Street. 
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“My name is Dugan,” said the 
man who wanted to move. “And 
I'm tired of living in the city, 
with just a window box! 

“So is my wife—and Ellamae, 
my little girl—and Ellsworth, my 
little boy—and Bunting, my baby 

and Dugald, my dog—and Cat- 
kin, my cat—and Carol, my ca- 
nary bird.” 

“We want to go to the coun- 
try,” Mrs. Dugan put in, “where 
we can hear the birds sing in the 
morning, and the crickets chirp 
in the evening.” 

“We want to keep cows, and 
pigs, and horses,” said Ellamae. 

“And ducks, and chicks, and 
geese,” added Ellsworth. 

“We've bought a white farm- 
house with a red roof out in the 
country,” said Mr. Dugan. “Can 
you move us there today?” 

“Moving is my business,” said 
Merton heartily. “I deliver the 
goods!” 

And he began to move the 
Dugans’ (Continued on page 82) 
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Timmy hurried back to his 
mother after this frightening ex- 
perience. His mother laughed and 
said, “I should have told you 
about the band. ‘The noise they 
make is sometimes very horrible 
but sometimes it is very beauti- 
ful too.” 

The next day Timmy started 
off again. He was not quite so 
anxious to go to school as he had 
been the day before. He arrived 
in the cloakroom right after the 
sixth-grade children had gone to 
their seats. 

He walked quietly around sniff- 
ing at each paper bag. He smelled 
cheese in one, and an apple in 
another, and in the last bag he 
was sure there chocolate 
cake. He remembered what his 
mother said, and he did not take 
one nibble. 

He peered around the class- 
room door. The teacher was writ- 
ing words on the board and the 


was 


children were copying them in 
their notebooks. After a while the 
teacher left the room. 

At first no one moved. ‘Then 
the boys began pulling the girls’ 
hair; the girls began to giggle. 
Before ‘Timmy knew what 
happening an eraser sailed into 
the cloakroom door and almost 
fell on him. In fact, it did hit the 
end of his tail, and, with a loud 
squeak, he disappeared under the 
cloakroom door. Disregarding his 
mother’s warning about crossing 
corridors, he ran bravely across 
the corridor and down the stairs. 
He never stopped until he was 
safely at home. 

The next day, ‘Timmy was still 
more afraid, but he set out again. 
This morning he arrived early in 
the office of the principal, Mr. 
Black. He crawled under a desk 
and then finding an opening 
climbed into the bottom drawer 
among some papers. 

Soon he heard someone come 
in and then there was a thump, 
thump, thump overhead. He 
later found out that it 
typewriter and this was the secre- 
tary’s desk. 


was 


was the 


Continued on page 77 
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THE TRAVELING WIND 


I wonder where the wind has been 
Before it blew on me. 

1 wonder if it blew a conch 
Beside the rolling sea. 


Perhaps it whispered lullabies 
To bluebirds in their nest, 

Or danced with whirly butterflies 
Above the hilltop crest. 


Perhaps it ruffled curly lambs, 
Or echoed in a well, 

Or maybe tickled baby’s cheek, 
Or tinkled kitty’s bell. 


| wish that I could join the wind 
And fly up high and far. 

I'd spend each week end in the air 
And take the cookie jar! 


VIRGINIA D. RANDALL 


ARBUTUS 


On a sheltered bank among last year’s 


leaves, 

I find dark sprigs of green, 
And underneath arbutus blooms, 
Hidden and fresh and clean. 

Tiny blossom, soft, shell pink, 
Lovely, fragile thing. 

What a thrill to find and breathe 
Your fragrant scent of spring. 


MARION K. SHAW 


THE REAL MEANING 


Easter Day is lots of fun— 
Brand-new clothes for everyone, 
Eggs and baskets, chicks and candy! 
I think all this fun is dandy 


But I won't forget the reason 

For the happy Easter season. 

It’s not the baskets, eggs, and 
clothes; 

It’s the morning Christ arose. 


NAIDA DICKSON 


FLY-AWAY-KITE 


A fly-away-kite went soaring high 
Upon the wide and windy sky 

To poise upon a cloud’s bright crest 
And peer within an eagle’s nest; 
To frolic on the rainbow’s rim, 


And, when the evening light grew dim, 


To play at tag with twinkling stars 
And take a kite’s-eye view of Mars. 


——BERTHA WILCOX SMITH 










WHO’S CALLING? 


Little white snowdrop, lift up your head. 


Don’t be a slowpoke; come, rise in your bed! 


The winter is over, cold weather is gone. 
Winds in the willows are singing a song. 


Bluebird and robin are chirping good cheer. 
Wake up, little snowdrop; glad springtime is here. 


ALICE WHITSON NORTON 


THE WEATHER VANE 


The sign on the way to Grandfather’s farm 


Shows which way the road goes, 


And the weather vane on Grandfather’s barn 


Shows which way the wind blows. 


EDWINA MARTIN 


THE MAGIC HAT 


I have often wished that I 
Could have a magic hat— 
One that had a pointed peak 

On which a fairy sat! 


The fairy would give orders, 
And the hat would get so strong 
That where the magic hat was sent 
It would carry me along. 


I'd visit every spot on earth 
Where others dared not go, 

Where I could see so many things- 
More than I'll ever know— 


Where birds learn all their lovely songs, 
Where fireflies get their light, 

Where flowers get their sweet perfumes, 
Where day turns into night, 


Where trees learn how to bow their heads, 


Where babies learn to smile! 
We'd travel overland and see 
From mile to endless mile. 


And after being everywhere 
The fairy would count ten; 

He’d give the magic hat a tilt 
And send us home again. 


-ROSE KESSELMAN 
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EASTER EGGS 





Eggs dressed up as baby dolls, 
Eggs dressed up as clowns, 
Eggs dressed up as Indians 
With feathers and deep frowns; 


Eggs dressed up as scarecrows, 
Eggs dressed up as cooks, 

Eggs dressed up as pretty girls 
With very dainty looks; 


Eggs dressed up as sailors, 
Eggs dressed up as kings; 
Hard-boiled eggs at Eastertime 
Look like all kinds of things! 


——VIVIAN G. GOULED 


MESSAGE 


To one who stops to listen, 

A tree has much to say, 

But you will never hear one speak 
When you are at your play. 

You have to stand as still as still 
And listen with your heart, 

To hear the wisdom of a tree 
That grows up tall, apart. 

It whispers of the cloud shapes, 
It sings of nesting birds; 

For every sort of secret 

A tree has special words. 

And one who stops to listen 

Will go away more wise, 
Knowing the earth’s deep quiet, 
And the music of the skies. 


— ELEANOR ALLETTA CHAFFEE 


JUNIOR O’STARR 


Oliphant Oliver Oz O’Starr 

Doesn’t like things the way things are. 
Oliphant Oliver, odd little tyke, 

Says the wheels just spoil the looks of a 


bike, 

And pumpkins are horrid unless they are 
blue, 

And it’s silly for one and one to make 
two. 

He’ll argue with equals and argue with 
betters 

That words don’t need to be made of let- 
ters, 

But what saddens him most, and has for 
years, 


Is that winking both eyes he can’t wink 
his ears; 

Oliphant Oliver Oz O’Starr 

Just disagrees with the way things are. 


——-LUCRETIA PENNY 















usT as Miss Grimshaw, the fifth-grade 
J teacher, was about to start class, she no- 
ticed the fairly large brown wooden box beside 
the new boy's desk. It looked a little too 
mysterious to be a homemade lunch box. 
“Melvin, we always keep our belongings in 
the coat room,” she said. “Would you put 
that box away, please?” 

Mel tucked the box under his arm and 
started down the aisle. He could almost feel 
the inquisitive eyes following him—and the 
box. He knew he would never get to the coat 
room. And he didn’t. 

“Melvin, since everyone is so intrigued by 
your box, suppose you tell us’ what’s in it.” 
It wasn’t hard to tell that Miss Grimshaw was 
as intrigued as everyone else. In fact that 
was the way Mel had planned it. 

Mel’s father was a lieutenant in the Navy 
and it seemed as if his family was destined to 
move three or four times a year. No sooner 
was Mel settled in a new school than he had 
to leave. No sooner did he make new friends 
than he had to leave them behind. The first 
half dozen times he had been very lonely. But 
that was all over now. On his first day in a 
new school he just tucked his mysterious box 
under his arm, and that settled it. Right now 
his fingers tightened around the box. He 
turned to face Miss Grimshaw. 

“It’s nothing, Miss Grimshaw,” he said. 
‘Just a little invention of mine.” 

“Oh, so you’re an inventor.” Still curious, 
she asked, “What kind of invention is it?” 

“Just a magic brain machine,” Mel said. 
“Tt makes people twice as smart as they are.” 

Miss Grimshaw smiled. You could tell she 
didn’t believe a word of it. Everyone else in 
the room broke into a grin, too. Some of them 
even laughed out loud. A brain machine! 


“Well, maybe you can explain to us later 
how it works,” Miss Grimshaw said. “But 
put it away for now.” 

Mel proceeded to the coat room confident 
that he wouldn't have to spend his first recess 
in this school standing alone in the corner of 
the yard. 

How right he was! At recess the fun be- 
gan. In no time he was hemmed in by a 
whole mob of children, eager to be friends, 
eager to try out his brain machine. 

Ordinarily Mel would have let everybody 
try out the brain machine and have a lot of 
fun. But today something was to interfere. A 
rather big boy pushed his way through the 
crowd until he stood, chin to chin, with Mel. 

“My name is Paul Briggs and I say that 
your invention is a fake—and so are you!” 

Mel tried to laugh but he saw that Paul 
Briggs was very serious about what he said. 
Mel wanted to explain that the whole thing 
was a joke—a trick to make friends. But 
there was something (Continued on page 84) 


The Abalone Shell 


Beth M. Applegate 


ITH a tight feeling crowding her throat, 

Keiko watched the gray sampan put 
out to sea in the mist. Perhaps today her 
father’s luck would change. Perhaps today 
he and Tomiko, her older brother, would 
bring the boat home loaded with fish. 

“Of course he will,” Keiko said firmly, jig- 
gling her baby brother, Ito, who was strapped 
to her back. “He must so that we will have 
rice to eat again.” Keiko held her hands tight 
against her stomach to try to forget that her 
body was crying for something more than 
watery broth. 

Ito was hungry too. He pounded his fists 
into her back and cried to be taken home. 
“Eat! Eat!” he demanded. 

Keiko lifted her hand and waved once more 
to Tomiko standing at the one long oar of the 
sampan, weaving back and forth as he sent 
the boat through the gray sea. 

“Sayonara, good-by. Good luck,” she called. 

“Go home. Go home,” small Ito demanded 
angrily, and obediently Keiko turned her steps 
along the beach toward the small thatch- 
roofed house. 

How often her father had said that only 
fools went out to sea on such a gray day! 
Fools—or desperate men. What if the sea 
should turn to foam and fume and flying 
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waves? What if the boat should capsize, and 
her father and Tomiko be lost? 

It was at that moment that one of Keiko’s 
wooden geta struck a hard object in the 
sand, sending her sprawling into a puddle, 
as Ito shrieked with fright. 

Keiko picked herself up. Her kimono was 
wet with sea water. 

“Now, stop your crying, small one,” Keiko 
comforted her brother as she brushed wet 
sand from her garment. “What was it I 
tripped over, anyway?” 

Keiko turned backand looked down. There, 
half-covered by sand, lay a shell, a heavily 
coated shell with round knoblike bumps stick- 
ing out along one side. Keiko’s eyes grew 
round with surprise. It was an abalone shell. 

Keiko knelt on the wet sand and began dig- 
ging with quick, anxious fingers. Lacquer 
workers used its smooth pinkish, shimmering 
inner surface to make shiny bits of mother- 
of-pearl which they set into trays and dish- 
es. Brooches and rings were made of mother- 
of-pearl too. Not only that, the abalone meat 
was good to eat. It would feed a hungry fam- 
ily. Doubtless last night’s storm and wind had 
pushed the shell up on the beach. 

At last the shell was uncovered. Lifting it 
carefully in her hands, Keiko broke it apart. 
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The shell was empty, but the shimmering in- 
ner lining gleamed out at her, fresh and lovely 
as pink cherry blossoms. What a beautiful 
shell! Perhaps if she looked about, she might 
find another. But though she searched, she 
found none. (Continued on page 83) 
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Chopin was a composer who confined 
his activities to the piano. In this 
field he achieved absolute perfection, 
and it has been said that never a year 
goes by but that every one of his com- 
positions is being performed somewhere. 
Chopin was the first composer to write 
piano music that gained many beautiful 
and unusual effects by the use of the 
pedal. Bach and Mozart had written for 
the harpsichord and clavichord, using 
notes of more or less equal importance, 
but Chopin realized the style of music 
which would make the most of the re- 
sources of the piano and its pedals. 
Chopin's Preludes have been compared 
to miniature cameos. This Prelude is 
a good example of the composer's ex- 
periments with chromatic harmonies. 
Chopin will never be forgotten so 
long as the piano remains the piano. 




























Words and arrangement by Elva S. Daniels Tune: Prelude, Opus 28, No. 20, by Frederic Chopin 


Largo 
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S ’ z#: 1. March wind loud and strong, March wind howls his song, March wind bends the trees, 
2. March wind, youare here, With your moan sodrear. Marchwind, I be - lieve 








high, Swirls hats through the sky. 
blue, So, be ~ gone with you. 


March wind loves to tease, Toss + es kites 
You had bet-terleave. Tm so tired, 
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March wind, wail your song, March wind, don’t stay Though youblus - ter, 
I want spring to come, I wantbrooks to run, I want flowers sweet 


3 i ~ 

Strong force mus-ter, We knowsoon you'lldie; Spring comes by and - Wooo! 

Grow-ing atmy feet. Have yourone last fling; Then make way for spring. Wooo! 
on 
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AS lived with his father and mother in a 
thatch-roofed, stonewalled hut near the 
Ethiopian village of Ankober on the Hawash 
River. He helped his father tend Kosso trees 
and peddle the leaves and flowers in Harar 
and Dire Dawa. Ras liked helping his father 
but he tired of tending Kosso trees. 

One day he and his father were working 
among the trees and Ras looked north and 
saw giant Ras Dashan glistening above the 
fog. Suddenly, a thought came to him. 

““My father,” he spoke quietly, “I’ve heard 
you say that I was named Ras for the great 
mountain Ras Dashan.” 

“What is it that you want, my son, Ras?” 
Father asked looking at him with a half smile 
on his face. 

“Gojjam, my teacher, says, that every young 
boy should have something with which to oc- 
cupy himself,” Ras explained slowly. 

“Yes—yes?” Father said, putting his hand 
on the side of his face. “Go on.” 

“Gojjam says that not many Ethiopians 
take much interest in raising berries, but pre- 
fer to let nature take its course,” Ras said. 

“Oh, I see,” Father said, stroking his chin 
thoughtfully. “So you want to raise berries?” 
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The POTATO BARGES 


Lauragene Parker 


f iv arery it was a chilly four o’clock when Patrick Lebrun’s mother awak- 
ened him that early spring morning in 1875, Patrick bounded out of bed, 
instantly awake. He hurried into his clothes; then waked his little brother, 
Charles. 

“Wake up! We're going to see the potato barges come in!” he told Charles. 

Charles was such a sleepyhead that Patrick had to tie his shoelaces for him, 
and then help him comb his black hair. Patrick glared unkindly into the 
mirror at his own red, unruly locks, and probably for the millionth time dur- 
ing his eleven years, he wished he had black hair like Charles’. You couldn’t 
even tell Charles was part Irish because he looked like their French father. 
Patrick’s red hair was exactly the color of his Irish mother’s. 

Patrick often suspected that he was the only redheaded Frenchman in all 
the whole world. For a certainty, he was the only one in Lafourche Parish, 
Louisiana! People teased him about it all the time, especially his father, and 
sometimes he wished he could run away and never come back. 

“That red hair can get you in trouble at the Potato Barge Meet,” his father 
said last night at the supper table. “Better watch your step!” 

Charles was still half-asleep. “I don’t want to go to Lockport,” he said. 

“Sure you do! It'll be just like a picnic,” Patrick answered. “Besides, we 
have to buy our seed potatoes.” 

Frenchmen who had settled in the Cajun country of Louisiana in 1850, 
twenty-five years ago, still made their living from Creole onions and Irish 
potatoes. The seed spuds were grown in Wisconsin, Maine, and Minnesota, 
and were shipped to Louisiana in large barges made of heavy timbers. From 
miles away, French families would drive to the loading points in their wagons 
to buy seed potatoes for their crops each year. It was always a merry, festive 
affair—almost like another Christmas. After all the seed potatoes were sold, 
the barge folks auctioned off the barges to the French farmers who would 
use the heavy timbers to build homes and barns. 

Last night at supper, Patrick’s Irish mother had said, “This year we're all go- 
ing to be there to see that your papa sticks to the bidding until he gets a barge 
I’ve waited long enough to have that new room added to the house.” 

So this was to be the Lebrun family’s first trip to see the potato barges. 
Patrick could hardly wait to get started. Quickly he blew out the oil lamp, 
and then he and Charles ran downstairs. (Continued on page 86) 


THE BOY WHO HAD 
AMBITION 


Quentin R. Howard 





“Gojjam says there’s a good market for 
berries in cities like Addis Ababa, the capital. 
He says that the great King, The Conquering 
Lion of Judah, Haile Selassie, eats berries 
three times a day, if he can find good ones.” 

“How does one like Gojjam know anything 
about the great King?” Father asked. 

“Every year the great King invites teachers 
to the capital for a full day and night of en- 
tertainment. The king says that teachers are 
more important than any other group of peo- 
ple,” Ras said. 

“We'll talk about it tonight, after I've had 
time to think it over,” Father said, turning 
and going toward the house. 

Ras watched him through the Kosso trees. 
Then he turned and walked back to a piece of 
land that had been lying vacant three years. 

Father had planned on setting out 
more Kosso trees but had never done 





so. It would be a good spot for ber- 


UPPER-GRADE STORIES ries, Ras thought. Before he went 


inside, he looked north. Giant Ras 
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Dashan was standing high above the fog and 
a bright sun on its top made it look like a 
smiling woman. Ras felt so good that he 
smiled at the great mountain. 

“Father has given me permission to set out 
berry plants in the upper plot back of the 
Kosso trees,” Ras said to his mother Jater in 
the evening. 

Mother laid aside her embroidering and 
looked questioningly at Father as he got up 
and walked to the door of the hut. 

“Remember, my wife,” he said, “that we 
named him Ras for the great mountain. We 
must give him a chance to do something, so 
he can stand out like Ras Dashan,” Father 
said, throwing back his head and laughing so 
loud that it almost shook the hut. 

“What does my son know about raising 
berries?”’ Mother asked. “It’s better for them 
to grow wild and unhindered.” 

“No, Mother,” Ras explained. “It’s better 
to tend them as we tend our Kosso trees. [| 
will get Gojjam to help (Continued on page 78) 












GREENHOUSE 


UNIT 


SHIRLEY ENGEN 


Kindergarten Teacher, Ericsson School 
St. Paul, Minnesota 


Yor the 
4 
spring 


hose a greenhouse unit in our 
kindergarten. We built minia 
ture greenhouse shelves with our 
building blocks, boards, and ta 
and also made a trellised 
with laths. Each child 
planted two things—a bulb and a 
slip. We had a tea and invited 
the mothers and a few honor 
guests, At the close of the unit, 
we chartered a bus and visited a 


dreary weeks betore 


made its debut, we 


bles, 


archway 


onservatory and greenhouse. 


The Bulbs 


Qur local seedsmen, R. L 
Gould and Co. of St. Paul, Min- 
nesota, advised us to plant paper- 
whit bulbs imported 
from The Netherlands. Parents 
responded quickly to a mimeo- 
graphed letter telling them of the 


Narcissus 


special price offer made to our 
kindergarten. 

[he paper-white narcissus had 
The bulbs had 
only to be supported in sand or 
marbles in little dishes filled with 
Charcoal was added to 


many advantages 


water 
water from becoming 


About 90 per cent ol 


Keep the 
Stagnant. 
ours were blooming 28 days after 
the first bulbs had been planted. 


The Slips 


Friends supplied us with slips 


from coleus (a foliage plant 


Christmas cactus (a flowering 


cactus), and begonia (a flower- 
ing plant with waxy leaves), and 
a few other varieties. I rooted the 
slips in jars of water as the unit 


Hairlike 


grow in a few 


roots begin to 
days from the 
stems suspended in the water. 


began. 
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\fter about two wecks, the slips 
were ready to be planted. Each 
child brought a used clay flower- 
pot and painted it with enamel. 
I mixed an earth-red by adding a 
little blue and green to our bright 
red. This subdued color comple- 
mented the green slips. 

\ small piece of broken crock- 
used at the bottom of 
each pot for drainage. ‘The one 
inch of sand also used for drain- 
age did not then come out of the 
hole at the bottom of the pot. A 
pinch of charcoal, purchased for 
a few cents at the dime store, was 
then put on the sand. This kept 
our pots fresh. Then rich black 
soil from a bog, which had been 
secured in advance of the fall 
frost, was packed gently but firm- 


ery Was 


ly around each slip. 

After watering his plant, each 
child received a label typed and 
lacquered (with natural nail pol- 
ish). The label bore the child’s 
name and the variety of plant. 
Coral and sea shells set on the 
greenhouse shelves helped mark 
each child’s place. 


Organization of Work 


Six or seven children worked 
on the unit in one corner of the 
each day during activity 
period. Each painted his own 
pot and planted his slip and bulb. 

Community projects included 
painting, sawing, and hammering 
laths for the trellis, and also cut- 
which I had 
on pieces olf 


room 


ting scalloped edges 
marked on the back 
yellow oilcloth supplied by the 
department. The oilcloth covered 
all the shelves and tables in the 


greenhouse. 
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The children not working on 
the unit each day had free play 
about the room. 


The Tea 


An Explanation 

“A tea is a quiet, friendly par- 
ty. We will say hello to each of 
our guests and present her with a 
program. We are the hosts and 
hostesses. 


swwww Art Tip of the Month 


TI 


can be just sky-blue or sunset 
Houses can be added, or trees, or whatever the child feels neces- 


sary to complete his picture. 


SOneenEnneNenaeesenesons 





“Each child may leave his chair 
(arranged in a big circle around 
the room) as he sees his mother 
come to the door. (Small broth- 
ers and sisters—also fathers—came 
to the tea.) He may show her 
where to hang her coat, and then 
present her with a program. He 
may then invite her to be served 
with refreshments. Each child 
may eat when his mother does. 
They may sit down in their own 
chairs. (Large chairs for adults 
alternated with the small chairs. ) 

“When all the guests have ar- 
rived and have been served, we 
should give them a little enter- 
tainment.” (This, though planned 
and practiced months in advance, 
was brought out as the children’s 
idea—something they would most 
like to do for their mothers. It 
was formally practiced only once. ) 

The Invitation.—Each child 
made an invitation to give to his 
mother. He cut a colored picture 
of a flower from a seed catalogue 
or magazine. This we stapled to 
a small lace doily set upon a piece 
of colored construction paper 
folded once. Inside a mimeo- 
graphed invitation read: 

Dear MOTHER 
we are very happy 
to welcome you to our 

KINDERGARTEN GREENHOUSE TEA 

Mrs. Engen’s Kindergarten 

date ) 

The Program Folder 

Each child made a program 
folder decorated with a paper 
sculpture daffodil. (See photo. ) 
Yellow crepe (Continued on page 90) 





SILHOUETTE PICTURES 


ON BLACK paper with white crayon each child draws a silhouette. 
In March, it may be something that reminds him of spring 
flying a kite, for example. He cuts it out and pastes it on water-color 
paper that has been painted with paint crayons. 
colors, with or without 


a child 


The background 


clouds. 


—Yvonne Altmann Bildahl 



































_ people of a Long Island 
community awoke one morn- 
ing a few years ago to find that 
their homes had aged ten years 





overnight. Their white-painted 
houses had taken on a gray color. 
The signposts on street corners 
had almost lost their lettering. 

In New York City one day, au- 
tomobiles left prints of their tires 
on the streets as they went through 
tiny drifts of soot. In Los Angeles, 
on 53 separate days in 1948 and 
for many days in 1954, the people 
were troubled with smarting eyes 
and nose irritations. One morn- 
ing in St. Louis the street lights 
had to be turned on at 9:00 a.m. 
so that people could see to move 
about the city. 

For several days in 1950, smoke 
from the great industrial stacks 
hung low over Donora, Pennsyl- 
vania. The winds which usually 
carried the smoke and fumes away 
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DOOR CHIMES 


The melodious ding-dong you hear from _ current passes through the coiled wire (3), 


CONTROLLING SMOKE 
in Our Cities 


Paul E. Blackwood 


Specialist for Elementary Science, 
U.S. Office of Education 


had not come. The people be- 
came alarmed, but for several 
days they went about their work 
and play, hoping that the next 
day would be better. All the while 
poisonous gases were collecting 
in the air. On the fourth day the 
gases began to take effect. Over 
2,000 were mildly ill with head- 
aches and dizziness. Over 2,000 
more were quite ill, and nearly 
1,500 were desperately sick. A 
few died. 

These are just a few examples 
of places where smoke and smog 
have been troublesome. Smog is 
a mixture of smoke and fog. 
When fog is heavy, the smoke 
which usually blows away be- 
comes mixed with the fog and is 
trapped near the earth’s surface. 
Today, the smoke and smog nui- 
sance is being attacked in every 
city of 25,000 or over. 


What Is Smoke? 


Everyone has heard the saying, 
“Where there’s smoke there's 
fire.” But this does not necessarily 
mean that where there’s fire 
there’s smoke. 

It takes three things to make a 
fire. 1. There must be something 
to burn. This is the fuel. 2. 
There must be a supply of air. 
When the fuel unites with oxygen 
of the air, burning results. 3. 
The fuel must be hot enough for 
the chemical action to take place. 





To help you with your classroom science 
activities, Dr. Blackwood and Dr. Gould 
will present this science page each month. 











Holding a burning match under a 
piece of paper is a way of raising 
the temperature of the paper to 
its “burning point.” This tem- 
perature is called the kindling 
temperature. It is higher for some 
fuels than for others. Would you 
think hard coal had a higher kin- 
dling temperature than paper? 

Most smoke is nothing more 
than unburned fuel. It is black 
carbon particles that have not 
burned completely. Burning com- 
pletely means that all the carbon 
particles in the fuel have united 
with oxygen to form carbon diox- 
ide. In completely burned fuel, 
carbon dioxide gas goes up the 
chimney as harmless waste. 

Any fuel can make smoke if 
burned carelessly. Anthracite or 
bituminous coal, natural gas or 
wood, will all make smoke if 
burned without enough air. All 
these fuels can be burned smoke- 
lessly if the equipment is right 
and the firing is done correctly. 

But burning makes other things 
besides smoke. And these other 
things are sometimes the enemy. 
Most fuels have impurities in 
them. The impurities that will 
not burn must come out as waste. 
Some of the waste comes out the 
bottom of the stove as ash. 

One troublesome waste is sul- 
phur dioxide. Sulphur compounds 
occur in most coal and oil fuels. 
When the fuel burns, the sulphur 
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your door chimes is a direct application 
of a principle of electricity. This principle 
says that when an electric current is sent 
through a coiled wire, an electro-magnet 
is formed, capable of lifting or pushing a 
piece of metal within the coil. 

The door-chime operation does not re- 
quire much current so it is reduced by 
passing it through a transformer. 

An electrical circuit is made through a 
chime terminal on the solenoid (1). Ex- 
tending unevenly on both sides of the sole- 
noid case is a metal tube (3) within which 
is a coiled wire. Inside the coil is a wood 
rod (4) which has a metal sleeve (5) 
around it near one end. The sleeve is con- 
nected to a spring (6). 

When the front-door butten is pushed in, 
an electrical circuit is completed. As the 





a magnetic field is established which pulls 
the metal sleeve (5) toward it. This causes 
the wood red to protrude at the right side 
and strike a metal bar. The bar is support- 
ed at the top to the baseboard and extends 
freely downward into a round metal tube 
which is open at the top, closed at the bot- 
tom, and has an opening at the side. As 
the metal bar vibrates, it produces the fa- 
miliar ding sound. When the finger is 
removed from the pushbutton, the circuit 
is broken. The spring pulls back the wood 
rod and it strikes against the left metal 
bar producing the dong sound. 

The rear door pushbutton is connected 
to a second terminal (2). The reactions 
are the same except that-a cap over the 
spring case prevents the wood rod from 
striking the second metal bar. 
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becomes sulphur dioxide. This 
gas has a choking effect. When it 
unites with moisture in the air it 
forms weak sulphuric acid. This 
acid makes holes in laundry on 
the line, takes the finish off the 
house paint, and corrodes paint 
on Cars. 

So we see that smoke is not 
really a simple thing. Worse yet, 
it comes not just from the smoke- 
stacks of big industries but from 
thousands of other places too. It 
comes from individual homes, 
from automobiles, trucks, buses, 
apartment and hotel water heat- 
ers, garbage dumps, and railroad 
locomotives. In suburban areas, 
the largest amount of smoke in 
winter comes from the chimneys 
of individual homes or apartment 
houses. Here the people seem to 
be careless in following smoke- 
control regulations. 


How Is Smoke Controlled? 


Much progress has been made 
in controlling smoke in large. cit- 
ies and industrial areas. Perhaps 
the greatest advance has been in 
Pittsburgh, which has become a 
symbol of success in smoke con- 
trol. St. Louis, too, has made 
great progress. 


Educational Campaigns 


How have these improvements 
been brought about? In our large 
cities, Continued on page 91) 
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FARM SCENE 


PAINTED BY DORIS LEE 


HARRIET GARRELS 


Specialist in Art, Elementary Schools, 
Washington, D.C. 


ry HEN spring arrives in March our 
.\ thoughts and desires turn toward the 
country. We all wish we could head straight 
for Miss Lee’s delightful farm. 

It is as freshly colored as though washed by 
a spring shower. It is a cheery place with an 
old-timy, heart-warming quality. 

Miss Lee’s farm is no literal translation of 
nature but rather a symbolic representation 
of all the joyous sensations of her childhood 
visits to grandparents’ farms. How did she 
do it? 

In describing her procedure she says, “I 
did not draw it from nature. I was just sit- 
ting and thinking . and these were the 
things that came to my mind.” 

What were these things? A bright red barn 
with little buildings snuggling up to it, a spar- 
kling white fence whose opened gate leads our 
eyes into the heart of the picture, a farm- 
house shaded by a big old tree, and some 
rolling hills in the distance. 

So Miss Lee made a small pencil sketch, a 
quick unfinished outline drawing which she 
later enlarged on canvas, After painting in 
the sky and hills, the fields and big shapes, she 
added the smaller people and animals who 
are so interesting. 

Children can describe what the farmer and 
his family are doing and count the numerous 
animals and birds which are scattered around 
in a pleasing decorative pattern. ‘Tiny an- 
imals, speckles of birds, and little, stiffly drawn 
people are characteristics of Miss Lee’s work. 
They give it a quaint quality, because, self- 
taught painters, whom we call primitive or 
folk artists, generally paint this way. 

Who is the most important person in th 
painting? Does his work look hard? His 
clothes are a clear beautiful blue, a hue which 
is repeated in various parts of the composition. 
Notice that his wife’s dress is both light and 
dark blue. 

Miss Lee considers carefully the division of 
sky and earth, which is never half and half 
She works for pieasing proportions and shapes. 
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enjoying 


ART 


Sometimes she draws shapes she likes and 
turns them into bushes or other objects later. 

She is also careful that the areas between 
objects have pleasing shapes. Artists call these 
negalive areas. 

This plan or design for the painting is 
called the composition. Looking at this spon- 
taneous lively scene, it is hard to realize that 
so much planning preceded the painting. 

Much of its freshness is due to the choice 
of colors. Large quantities of luminous yel- 
lowish-green and golden-brown earth seem to 
reflect spring sunshine. 

White adds sparkle to any picture. See how 
many white lines and spots lead our eyes in 
an animated pattern through this one. 

First and last and always we notice the 
brilliant red barn in the middle of the scene. 
Tiny spots of the same joyous stimulating col- 
or are seen in the chimney and dresses. Why 
do you think the little girl’s dress is that light- 
er value of red we call pink? 

Because she has fond memories of farm life 
which she projects convincingly in paint, 
Miss Lee makes us long to be on one of the 
thousands of farms which help to make up 
America. 


THE ARTIST 


r7HEN Doris Lee was little Doris Emrick 
W (born 1905 in Aledo, Illinois) she spent 
a great deal of time visiting older relatives 
who lived on farms. She liked to help them 
with crafts and she liked to make pictures too. 
One summer she had some drawing lessons 
on a neighbor’s back porch. 

When she attended Rockford College, she 
was a student instructor in art. After grad 
uation she married and went to Paris to 
study art with Andre L’Hote. 

Later, in this country, she studied with 
Ernest Lawson in Kansas City and in San 
Francisco with Arnold Blanch (now her 
husband ). 

In 1931 she established her studio- 
home in Woodstock, New York, an art 
center in the Hudson River valley near 
the Catskills. Speaking of that move she 
says, “My formal education ended and 
my real education began.” 

There Miss Lee has lived ever since, 
except for her frequent trips. We can 
share many of her trips through her art- 
ist’s-eye views which appear in Life Mag- 








azine. Included are gay records of trips to 
Cuba and Mexico, the southwestern United 
States and a three-thousand-mile trip to 
North Africa. 

Her work appears in other magazines and 
she has illustrated many books for children— 
The Great Quillow, The Hired Man’s Ele- 
phant, Mr. Benedict’s Lion, and St. John’s 
River. She also illustrated the Rodgers and 
Hart Song Book and, with Mr. Blanch, has 
written and illustrated Painting for Enjoy- 
ment. 

Miss Lee is a popular, well established art- 
ist who has won prizes and awards from the 
Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts, Carnegie 
Institute, and the Art Institute of Chicago. 

Her work can be seen in many outstanding 
collections such as the Art Institute of Chi- 
cago, the Albright Gallery (Buffalo, New 
York), Carnegie Institute, and the University 
of Arizona. 

In a letter to girls and boys, she gave the 
following advice: “If you like to draw and 
paint, ‘do not try too hard to make your pic- 
tures look like camera studies. Let your im- 
agination add something to the reality of the 
subjects you choose.” 

Miss Lee’s publisher says she enjoys people, 
gardening, the movies, fishing, watching birds, 
collecting shells, reading, and eating! 


SCULPTURED TOYS 


W HEN you're thinking about art sup- 
plies for next year, you may want 
to order some of the new toys which have 
recently appeared on the market—human 
and animal forms having the same tactile 
appeal as modern sculpture. Accurately 
scaled, they leave the details to be sup- 
plied by a child’s imagination. They are 
made from hard woods, with a smooth, 
hard finish, and are especially durable. 

For years toy animals have fitted an 
adult’s concept of how such figures should 
look. Now they are being made to appeal 
to the child’s sense of touch. 

The figures would be especially moti- 
vating in creative dramatics activities. 
Because all distracting details have been 
omitted, the child can adapt them to any 
imaginary characters he may create. 

This new concept of making play forms 
accurately scaled and sufficiently abstract 
to motivate creativity is certainly a for- 
ward trend in play-toy construction. E..B 


Creative Playthings, Inc. 
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Stargazing 


For the Pupils 


EFORE the invention of electric clocks, 
B people had to wind clocks by hand, al- 
most every night. Some clocks had big keys 
that were hung in a safe place, or fastened to 
the clock ready for winding time. But the 
sailors of long ago used a clock that never 
needed winding. Theirs was in the sky, and 
any clear night you can see the stars by which 
they could tell time. 

The clock in the sky, the largest you'll ever 
see, tells the seasons, the months, and even the 
hours of the night. Do you know that the 
stars of the Little Dipper form a marker or 
hand? The center of the clock is the North 
Star, and it is also the tip star in the handle 
of the Little Dipper. Every twenty-four 
hours, the Little Dipper travels a complete 
circle in the northern sky. 

As soon as you can sce the stars, when it 
begins to grow dark, find the Little Dipper. 
Look carefully at the place where you found 
it. Then look at the time on your mother’s 
clock. After an hour or two, look for the 
Little Dipper once more, and see how it has 
moved. It will be even farther away hours 
later. 

The star clock runs a little faster than 
Mother’s clock. It gains about four minutes 
a day, or two hours a month. So, if you 
looked for the Little Dipper at the same time 
at night a month later, it would be in a differ- 
ent location than it was the first time you 


looked. 
For the Teacher 


To illustrate the clock in the sky, cut a large 
black circle, and place a star in the center to 
represent the North Star. Since it is in the 
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Gwendolyn O’Hara Spiers 


Teacher, Second Grade, Hotchkiss School, 
Akron, Ohio 


center, it appears never to move. From this 
star complete the Little Dipper, which is our 
“hand” or marker. Using the star chart 
shown, mark the remainder of the circum- 
polar (they appear to revolve around the Pole 
Star once each twenty-four hours) constella- 
tions. Be sure to include Cepheus, the king, 
and Cassiopeia, the queen, because you can 
tell legends about them later. 

Divide rim into 12 equal segments. After 
completing the constellations, and, only after, 
place your chart in front of you so the Little 
Dipper would seemingly be pointing to 12 
o'clock, top center, and the Big Dipper will 
now be at the top of your chart to the left. 
Mark the top segment of the rim January; 
move clockwise and fill in other months so 
December will be just above your Big Dipper 
handle in the 11 o'clock position. 


Using the Star Clock 


All positions are given as of eight o’clock 
any one month. Place the present month di- 
rectly under the Pole Star so the rim segment 
of that month will be parallel with your table 
or desk. You will see that the Big Dipper is 
above the North Star in June, July, and Au- 
gust, begins to go down the west side in the 
fall, and is under it by December. March 
and the spring months find the Little Dipper 
climbing in the east until it reaches its posi- 
tion above the North Star in summer 

To find the constellations at 10 o'clock, 
turn chart so the next month is parallel with 
your position, and look a little farther on 

remembering the sky clock gains two hours 
monthly ). The 10 o’clock position this month 
will be 8 o’clock next month. To find the 12 
o'clock position for the present month, turn 
your chart around two months later. 

On the first clear night, go outdoors by 
yourself after checking the chart. See if you 
can tell time by the stars. You'll soon learn, 
and this will fascinate your pupils. With first- 
hand information from you, and the use of 
charts in school, they will soon be sharing 
stargazing with their families. 





Legends to Tell 


These stories are about four circumpolar 
constellations. (We have briefed them, but 
you can embellish the tale for your listeners. ) 

Years ago, the Indians loved to look at the 
sky and the stars, and they believed in the 
Great White Spirit. They created stories 
about all these, and there is a story about the 
Big Dipper and Little Dipper, which they 
called the Great Bear and the Little Bear. 

“Long ago, bears were not very wise, and 
they didn’t know when to expect winter, and 
so were always freezing their noses or paws. 
The Great White Spirit taught them how to 
make cozy dens, and stay in them until the 
weather was warm again, but then the bears 
didn’t know when to start fixing these dens. 
So, the Great White Spirit told them he would 
put a Big Bear and a Little Bear in the sky 
close to the North Star, which was the hole to 
their den. The sky bears would move around 
the North Star, and when they were beneath 
the North Star that meant winter, and the 
earth bears should be in their den until the 
sky bears were again above the North Star.” 

In another legend, the Indians told how 
their fathers lost many animals to a fierce 
bear. “The Indians decided to get rid of the 
bear, and chose three of their best hunters. 
The first hunter carried the bow and arrows, 
the second carried the kettle to cook in, and 
the third carried the sticks to build the fire. 
They walked and walked until they came to 
the place where earth meets sky. ‘They saw 
the fierce bear, and each hunter shot an ar- 
row, but all missed, and the big bear jumped 
into the sky! The hunters followed him, and 
the chase is still going on each night.” 

You can imagine the three stars in the Big 
Dipper’s handle as the three hunters. 

People in other lands also told stories. An 
old Greek legend is about the king and queen 
Stars. 

“Many years ago in Ethiopia, a very vain 
queen, Cassiopeia, lived with her husband, 
Cepheus, and her daughter, Andromeda. 
She boasted so much of her beauty that the 
sea nymphs requested the gods to punish her. 
Cassiopeia was doomed to travel around 
the North Star watched over by her husband 
Cepheus.” 

She may be seen seated on a throne or chair 
which is upright in summer beneath the North 
or Pole Star, and looks like a“‘W.” In winter, 
she ascends the sky, and is tipped forward 
on her head to look like a letter “M.” The 
northern portion of the Milky Way passes 
through this star. Cepheus is near his wife, 
and each has five “bright” stars in the for- 
mation. 


After-Legends Discussion 


1. Are legends true stories? 

2. Can you remember one of these stories 
to tell your parents? 

3. Why did people make up stones of the 
stars, and what they imagined they saw in the 
sky? 

4. Do you understand that a constellation 
like the Big Dipper is made up of several stars? 


Bedtime Observations 


If it is clear, look at the sky some night be- 
fore going to bed. You will see hundreds of 
Stars. 

If you had a large telescope like those used 
by astronomers who study the stars, you could 
perhaps see 800,000, (Continued on page 81) 
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France, 


Switzerland, 









Topics and Tips 
for TEACHING 











Spain and Portugal 


THEN you mention France, Switzerland, 
Spain, and Portugal, what mental pic- 
tures do your pupils have? For France do 
they think just of Paris, the Eiffel Tower, 
fashions, perfumes, and Mendés-France? Is 
Switzerland symbolized by mountains, beauti- 
ful lakes, clocks, skiing, and cheese? Is Spain 
synonymous with dancing, balconies, bull- 
fights? Is Portugal about as familiar as Mars? 
Your goal might be briefly stated: to help 
middle-graders realize that a country is a 
product of its history and geography. 
For a different introductory angle, 
about using a business and pleasure ap- 
proach? Make sure the boys don't feel obliged 
to take the business side with the girls lined up 
for pleasure. Subdivide groups, if desired. 


how 


FRANCE 

There is a tendency to say, “Ah, Paris,” 

and let it go at that. It makes the headlines 

but around it are the Frenchmen, who de- 

serve more recognition for their 
numerous accomplishments. 





Ewing Calloway 


There is a saying, “Business pie, 


before pleasure,” so give that 
group the go-ahead. A good 
businessman wants to know 
something about the size of a 
place, and what it offers. Are 
raw materials available? What 
are lacking? Source and ade- 
quacy of power? Availability of 
communication and transporta- 
tion? Extent and location of 
the labor market? Variety of 
skills available? Yes, a sur- 
vey of the country is what is 
needed. 

First, look at the map. The 
country is roughly shaped like 
a hexagon, and is a little smaller 
than ‘Texas. It has a 1,600- 
mile coastline on the Atlantic 
Ocean and 390 miles more fac- 
ing the Mediterranean Sea. The northwest 
section faces the English Channel, and the 
southwest is cut by the Bay of Biscay. Moun- 
tains ridge its eastern and southern bound- 
aries, and five large rivers drain it. 


@ Where would one expect to find large 
cities? Is there any historical or commercial 
reason for their location? A close-up of 


France would show Lyons and Grenoble on 
river branches (name them); Paris, Tours. 


Orleans, ‘Toulouse, and Limoges on road and 
river crossings; Rouen, Nantes, and Bordeaux 
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on estuaries (what does that mean?); Lille, 
Reims, and Dijon at intersections for road 
travel; also seaports like Boulogne, Marseilles, 
and Nice; and supplementary ports near oth- 
er cities such as Le Havre (in relation to 
Rouen ), St. Nazaire (to Nantes). 

@ After becoming familiar with the map, 
and the location of rivers, mountains, cities, 
play a game, “Down Memory Lane,” in 
which the leader calls the name of any of 
these, and classmates take turns locating them 

east, west, north, or south. Later, increase 
the difficulty by requiring that the city be 
identified with its river location, or as a sea- 
port. For a bit of stimulating competition, 
divide the class into boys’ and girls’ teams. 
If competition is good for sports, it should 
be beneficial in the classroom! 

@ How many kinds-of business are there? 
Middle-graders will not be interested in the 
myriad small industries of France, so let’s take 
the big view. People must eat to survive, so 
agriculture is important. Besides food, they 


In view of the majestic Matterhorn, with the sun shining on beautiful snow. 
fields, the Gornergrat Railway carries many skiers from Zermatt to Riffelalp. 





need clothing, shelter, tools with which to 
work, and materials for defense. 

About half the French are farmers, al- 
though there is a tendency to leave for city 
employment. They are conservative, inde- 
pendent, thrifty, and lovers of the land. Their 
farms are usually small because of the inheri- 
tance laws, by which the property has been 
divided for many years. Until recently, their 
farm methods have been geared to the use of 
horse-drawn equipment. Yields per acre are 
relatively low. (Continued on page 93) 





SWITZERLAND 


ETS gather our luggage, brush off our 
} 23 visas, and cross the border into Switzer- 
land, perhaps entering at Basle. In spite of 
language differences, everyone should feel al- 
most at home: the country is a democratic 
republic of federal states, similar to our own, 
and the people are industrious, and full of 
initiative and determination. 

Switzerland does not have a national lan- 
guage, but has borrowed from its neighbors— 
French, German, or Italian. Each is accepted 
as official, and spoken in the Swiss Parliament 
and Federal Tribunal. A fourth, Romanche 
(or Romansh or Romansch) is used in the 
section known as the Grisons, bordering 
Austria. 

Although the beginning of the Swiss nation 
dates back to 1291, its government, as revised 
in 1848, is patterned on that of the U.S. 
The writings of Jay, Madison, and Hamilton 
impressed Swiss lawyers and politicians, who 
used some of their ideas. In- 
stead of 48 states, the Swiss 
have 22 cantons. 

The cantons send representa- 
tives to the Federal Assembly 
much as we send representatives 
to Congress. If 30,000 citizens 
or 8 cantons object to any law 
being considered by the assem- 
bly, then all voters have a 
chance to decide on its merits. 

At age 20, every Swiss man is 
eligible to vote in community, 
cantonal, and Federal affairs, 
and be elected to office. He also 
becomes liable for military serv- 
ice. Though the Swiss have been 
at peace for over 100 years, they 
believe in being prepared to de- 
fend their borders, which meas- 
ure 1,153 miles. 

@ Do the parents of any of 
your pupils hold public office in 
community, county, state, or federal govern- 
ment? Do they know whether their parents 
voted in the last election? What are their 
opinions of the right and obligation to vote? 

This would be a good time to discuss a cit- 
izen’s responsibility. Remind them that we 
have a government “of the people, by the peo- 
ple, and for the people” only as long and as 
strong as the citizens’ interest dictates. (What 
is the source of the quotation?) Read all of 
Lincoln’s “Gettysburg Address.” Discuss oth- 
er phrases which appeal to the children. 


we * 


















Three cantons, Unterwalden, Appenzell, 
and Glarus, are famous for holding a Langs- 
gemeinde (public meeting) where all voters 
gather in the public square in April or May 
to discuss and pass laws. Other cantons have 
modified the form of meeting, but not the 
idea of active participation. In this way, the 
Swiss see the source and meaning of decisions, 
and the consequences of their voting. Good 
government should be of interest to the busi- 
ness group because it affects their success. 

Perhaps another reason for Switzerland’s 
success, even though a nation of only a little 
more than 42 million people, is its tolerance 
for races and creeds, and Christian attitude as 
exemplified in its Constitution, which begins 
“In the Name of Almighty God.” The same 
words were on the original Charter in 1291. 

@ What's the capital of Switzer- 
land? Actually, it is unique in not 
having a national capital. The gov- 
erning body of the Confederation 
meets at Berne, also the capital of 
Berne canton. (Discuss the advan- 
tages of having a capital city. Are 
there disadvantages? ) 

Why is a country only about half 
the size of Maine so important? Peo- 
ple of various backgrounds live peace- 
fully within its borders without seek- 
ing extra territory to “stretch in.” 
Neutrality of Swiss borders has been 
guaranteed by their neighbors, and all 
mountain passes are fortified. As a 
result, international bodies serving the 
world in the interests of justice, peace, 
humanity, banking, and insurance 
have headquarters in Switzerland. 

In contrast to other industrial 
countries, production is not centered 
in large cities. In their early history, 
items for sale were made in homes or 
small factories in rural communities. 
Switzerland is very poor in all natural 
resources except water power, which is avail- 
able almost everywhere. So, a concentration 
of industry has never been necessary in rela- 
tion to raw materials or power. And, much 
of the skilled labor comes from the smaller 
communities. Geneva and Zurich are the larg- 
est cities, but many communities have fewer 
than 10,000 people. 

@ Time to put on the thinking cap. 
What products are made in Switzerland? 
Clocks and watches may head the list, then 
wood carving, textiles, and cheese. Would 
the sale of these products support a nation? 
Let’s consult some books and find what else 
is made. 

Education is important to the Swiss, and 
they have a good supply of engineers, chem- 
ists, scientists and (Continued on page 101) 


SPAIN 


ROM Switzerland, let’s fly to Spain. Look- 
F ing at a map, you could imagine that the 
country looked like a bull’s hide with the 
northern part representing the outspread cov- 
ering of the front legs, and apparently legless 
in the lower section! 

@ Can you help your pupils feel the thrill 
of learning about another country? Do you 
feel it, or is this just another page in the plan 
book? Learning about a country is like read- 
ing an exciting story. You have the ingredi- 
ents for a good plot—land, mountains, rivers, 
climate, and people. How has the nation 
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combined these elements? In some the peo- 
ple dominate their surroundings while in oth- 
ers environment dominates them. 

Except for Switzerland, Spain has the high- 
est elevation of any European country—aver- 
aging 2,000 feet above sea level. Mountains 
rim its outer edges, and the central part is a 
high plateau or meseta, dry and barren for 
the most part. Of the 5 main rivers, only 2 
remain in Spain: the Ebro in the northeast, 
and the Guadalquivir in the south. The 
Duero (in Spain) or the Douro (in Portugal) 
empties into the Atlantic Ocean. The same 
is true of the Tagus or Tajo (in Spain) or the 
Tejo in Portugal. (How would you like the 
spelling of the Mississippi River to change 
every time it crossed a state border?) The 
Guadiana spreads over the south before 


3. Galicians near the Bay of Biscay—hard- 
working and frugal. 

4. Basques, who prefer not to be called 
Spaniards—tall, independent, industrious. 

5. Catalonians along the northeast coast 
business people who do not believe in ma- 
Nana. 

@ Is your business group skeptical about 
settling here? They shouldn’t be. Spain is 
a land of opportunity (Continued on page 102) 


PORTUGAL 


W ELL cross the border soon after leaving 
Valencia, Spain, and enter Portugal 
midway along its eastern boundary. This 
route will eventually bring us to the coast. 

Although shaped differently from 
the other countries in this group, it is 











similar in mountainous areas, Most 
level land is along the Atlantic coast. 
The prevailing westerlies bring in 
moisture and temper the climate. 

A brief survey would reveal a coun- 
try a little larger than Maine, with 
three main rivers, and two large cities, 
one of which is the capital, Lisbon. 
These have populations of more than 
100,000. Most Portuguese are either 
farmers or fishermen. Agriculture is 
largely carried on with oxen or horses. 
In Portugal, one feels he is living in 
two worlds—the old and new—be- 
cause of contrasting conditions. 

@ Looking at a globe, notice that 
Portugal is nearer to the U.S. than 
any other European country. If it ex- 
tended across the ocean where would 
it join our coastline? Why is Portu- 
gal of interest? Did it make a name 
for itself in history? One way to tell 








reaching the Gulf of Cadiz. Guad in a river’s 
name comes from the Arabic wadi meaning 
dry stream—at least part of the year. Spanish 
rivers are not important for transportation. 
The northern climate is moist and mild, 
but in the central part the summers are ex- 
tremely hot and dry, and winters bitterly cold. 
The homes, built adobe style, have few win- 
dows, and shutters protect the people from 
these extremes. Even city apartments have 
shuttered windows. ‘The extreme south is 
semidesert; the east has an enjoyable climate. 
The 8,000- to 9,000-foot Pyrenees can only 
be crossed at both ends. The highest moun- 
tain in the south, the Sierra Nevada has peaks 
of 11,420 feet. Sierra means saw-toothed. 
Four hundred years ago, Spain was the 
proudest country in the world, rich in colonial 
possessions acquired through the combined ef- 
forts of her government and daring explorers. 
Colonization was expensive in manpower 
and money. More wealth was lost in wars 
including the Spanish-American in which we 
acquired Cuba, Puerto Rico, and the Philip- 
pines. (When was this?) More recently the 
Civil War of 1936-39 reduced population, 
and destroyed property. (What part did 
Spain play in the early history of the U.S.?) 
The Spanish people are characterized by 
pride, good manners, bravery, and dignity, 
and may be described as: 
1. Castilians of the central plateau—gra- 
cious, courtly, sensitive, and poised. 
2. Andalusians of the sunny south—gay 
and quick to show their feelings. 






would be to look at the early explor- 
ers. There is Magellan who sailed 
through a passage at the end of South Amer- 
ica; Bartholomew Diaz who sailed his ships 
around the Cape of Good Hope (he described 
it as the Cape of Storms); and Vasco da 
Gama who rounded the same cape 10 years 
later, and continued on to India, thus fulfill- 
ing the drearn of all explorers before him. 

@ Why were countries, in the 15th and 
16th centuries, anxious to get to India? Why 
didn’t they use the Mediterranean? That sea 
route to India was controlled by the Italians, 
and involved an overland route to the Red 
Sea. Trace Portuguese routes to India. Does 
the distance seem staggering? What did the 
ships use for power? What disadvantages did 
it have? 

@ Using the personal experience angle to 
pep up the meeting, have any pupils been on 
a large passenger ship? How far did they trav- 
el, and how long did it take? Has any child 
been in a sailboat? Answering such questions 
will give meaning to words. 

Portuguese colonial prosperity lasted about 
150 years. The land was under Spanish rule 
for about 50 years, (Continued on page 104) 





In the Merry Month of May 


After crossing the blue Mediterranean, 
we'll do sunny Italy, rugged Yugoslavia, 
tiny Albania, and end our European 
tour for this year with a look at the 
Greek mainland and larger islands. 
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The Jungfrau makes a spectacular background 
W T | A ND for a Swiss farmer’s home and grazing cattle. 
S | ZER 9 Franz Schneider from Swiss Federal Rail-oads 
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Beyond the spire of Notre Dame Cathedral is this pic- 
ture of Paris spreading out along the Seine River. 
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Traffic crossing the harbor at Marseilles uses this 260-yard 

bridge which is raised to clear the ships. ‘ 
Switzerland’s Federal Archives, and deeds dated 

dugust 1, 1291, are preserved here at Schwyz. 
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Decorative door at Unit ersity of Salamanca. 
Avenida Libertad is the main boule- 
vard in Lisbon. Monument com- 
memorates independence in 1640. 





Burton Holmes from Ewing Galloway 
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Weaving in Madrid at the Royal Tapestry Works is done by expert craftsmen, On the Douro Kiver, Oporto, Portugal, steps lead to the waterfront. 
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Devices VII 











|. A Good Book to Read 


Are you familiar with Freedom and 
Plenty: Ours to Save by W. S. Bronson 
(Harcourt)? It is an interesting book 
on conservation that your class will 
enjoy reading. Through the descrip- 
tions of two imaginary towns, the 
author contrasts what happens in one 
town when conservation practices are 
not followed with the advances and 
prosperity in a community where they 
are. Also included are suggestions the 
reader can carry out for conservation 
in the city or country. The drawings 
will appeal to children. 








lil. Know Flower Protection Laws 


Many wild flowers are be- 
coming so rare that laws pro- 
tecting them have now been 
made. From a county conserva- 
tion center your class can 
learn which flowers in your 
area are protected and how 
they should be treated. Find 
pictures so that each pupil 
will recognize them. 

A large chart and posters 
with this information would 
make a useful hall display. 


V. Take a Field Trip 





Teaching | ACTIVITIES on CONSERVATION 


Il. What Rules Should We Follow? 


As your group talks about conservation, why 
not compile a list of all the reasons for 
taking care of our forest areas and wild 
life? Besides such obvious ones as flood 
control and animal sanctuaries, do not forget 
that forests provide picnic and camping areas, 
state and national parks, hunting and fishing 
lands, and small scenic spots throughout our 
country. 

When the list is completed, have the class 
select someone to make a copy and take it to 
your local newspaper office. The editor may 
be glad to print your report to remind adults 
of the need for conservation. 


IV. Study Your Water Supply 


Water is one of our most important 
natural resources and one that greatly 
needs to be conserved. Have your class 
find out where the local water supply 
comes from. How far must it be piped? 
Make a relief map showing the water 
source and the route it must travel to 
reach your city. What can each pupil do 
in his own home to save water? Letting 
water run too long and not fixing drip- 
ping faucets are common practices that 
could easily be corrected. 


Vi. Use Interviews 


Interviews and talks by per- 
sons actually working in the 
field of conservation will em- 


If your school is near a rural area, you can undoubt- phasize its importance. The 
edly find examples of soil conservation and erosion. county conservation director, 
Scout the area yourself first or consult the county farm bureau agent, or 4-H di- 
agent for advice. Then load your class, some parents rector will be glad to talk 
to help supervise, and a lunch for each into a school to your group. Stress, in ad- 
bus and spend the day "sightseeing." Such good con- vance, the age level of your 
servation projects as a flood control dam, reforesta- group so that he will be pre- 
tion area, contour plowing, and individual farm ponds pared to talk at their level. 
may all be within your reach. You'll also see such If such an adult is not avail- 
evidences of bad practices as washed fields and gul- able, find a boy scout who has 
lies, steep hills where all the trees have been cut. earned a conservation badge. 

Preliminary class discussions and lists of things to Ask him to explain the activi- 
look for will make your trip more worth while. If the ties he carried on to get the 
county agent could go with you, so much the better. badge. 
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WEATHER 
IN THE 
SPRING 


Centers of Interest 


Ne of the problems that parents and 
O teachers face is getting children to dress 
sensibly in periods of changing weather, On 
the first warm day of spring there is a tend- 
ency to abandon winter coats and hats with- 
out substituting lighter-weight outdoor clothes. 

Why not meet this problem with a spring 
weather unit in which you combine observing 
the temperature, reading the weather report, 
and listening to weather predictions on radio 
or television with lessons on dressing sensibly? 
Equipment for your unit is simple—a ther- 
mometer in your room, an outdoor thermom- 
eter (preferably one that is readable through 
the schoolroom window), and a_ bulletin 
board for posting a weather chart and reports. 

Let the girls and boys check weather pre- 
dictions for accuracy over a two-week period. 
Probably they will be impressed by the good 
batting average of the weather man. 

Discuss proper indoor temperatures and 
appoint someone in the class to take hourly 
reading of your classroom thermometer. Try 
placing thermometers in various places to see 
if the room has a uniform temperature. 

Let your school custodian explain to the 
children how the air is changed in the school- 
rooms. Suggest that the children test the tem- 
peratures of rooms at home. Discuss how we 
feel if a room is too warm or too cold. 

Make a chart of different types of outdoor 
weather. ‘Then work out with the children 
the proper dress for each situation. 

Point out that one should not go outside 
without a coat or sweater unless the outdoor 
temperature is at least that which is comfort- 
able indoors. Even then a sudden wind may 
cause the outdoors to seem colder still. At 
65° with normal wind and average humidity, 
sweaters, light coats, and light jackets are 
probably warm enough. At 60° or below 
children should wear their regular outdoor 
clothing. 

Some children will probably complain that 
only their winter coats are available and that 
jackets and sweaters have been put away for 
the winter and are not available. If this is 
so you can profitably tie a language lesson in 
with your unit in which the children write a 
letter to Mother explaining about the tem- 
perature and how they should dress properly 
for it 

You may want the school nurse to visit 
your class and explain the danger of getting 
cold when children become overheated and 
then throw off their wraps. She can also em- 
phasize why wet feet increase sus eptibility to 
colds. 


Encourage the children to assume responsi- 
bility for dressing properly and solicit home 
co-operation to achieve this end. It is a good 
habit to establish. 








[54] 
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Jimmy and Kathy had come north earlier 
than usual to stay with their grandmother 
while Mother and Daddy went on a long trip. 
Their winter home was in Florida, so it 
seemed strange to them to see leafless trees 
and to feel the chill in the air. They missed 
the bright southern sunshine too. 

One morning very soon after they arrived, 
Jimmy said, “Grandmother told us we could 
walk over to Aunt Dessie’s today. I know 
just how to get there.” 

But when they went to the window they 
saw it was raining. 

“Oh, dear,” Kathy said. “We'll have to 
phone Aunt Dessie that we can’t come.” 

Grandmother came just then. “Why can’t 
you go to Aunt Dessie’s?” she asked. 

“Oh, Grandmother, just see! It is raining,” 
the children told her. 

“And what is the matter with rain? It is 
just another kind of weather,” Grandmother 
said, with a chuckle in her voice. “We have 
sunny days, windy days, rainy days, warm 
days, and cold days, especially during March 
and April. We take the weather as it comes.” 

Jimmy asked quickly, “Do you mean that it 
will be all right for us to walk over to Aunt 
Dessie’s in the rain?” 

“T certainly do,” said Grandmother. “All 
you have to do about the weather is dress 
for it.” 

Kathy was worried. “We don’t have rain- 
coats, Grandmother. It doesn’t rain very of- 
ten in Florida while we are there.” 

“T thought of that,” said Grandmother. She 
went to the coat closet and brought out a new 


raincoat and rain hat for each of them. 


Jimmy and Kathy 
Dress for the Weather 


They tried them on and took turns looking 
at themselves in the long mirror. “Thank you! 
Thank you, Grandmother,” they said. 

Grandmother had rubbers for them too, and 
she brought out a pretty umbrella, which 
would be fun to carry even though they didn’t 
really need it. 

At suppertime the children told Uncle Jim 
about going to Aunt Dessie’s. 

Kathy said, “It was lots of fun walking in 
the rain.” 

Suddenly Jimmy remembered something. 
“Grandmother said, ‘All you have to do about 
weather is dress for it,’” he reported. 

Uncle Jim laughed. “That's a good way to 
put it,” he said. “As a matter of fact, that’s 
just what I do every day—dress for the 
weather.” 

Kathy was surprised. “Do grownups do 
that?” she asked. 

“Oh, yes,” said Uncle Jim. “Every morning 
I check the weather report in the newspaper. 
If it is going to be cold all day I wear my 
overcoat and take my heavy gloves. If it is 
going to be a mild day I wear my top coat. 
If it is going to rain, I wear my rubbers and 
take a rainproof cover for my hat.” 

“We must remember to dress for the weath- 
r,” Jimmy said. 

“But we can’t read the newspaper very well 
yet,” Kathy objected. “Will you tell us what 
the weather is going to be, Uncie Jim?” 

“Of course,” their uncle promised, “but you 
can find out for yourselves by listening to the 
weather reports on the radio.” 

And that’s what the children did all through 
the changeable northern springtime. 
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aster Kore 
Tree Party 





“Dyeing Day” was the most fun of all for these second-graders 
who were preparing to have an Easter Egg Tree Party at school. 





The dyed hard-cooked eggs were 
fastened to the tree with cello- 
phane tape. In the photo above, 
children of seven national back- 
grounds pose with our egg tree. 
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HEN I suggested, shortly before last 
W Easter, that we have an Easter Egg 
Tree Party, the children responded with ex- 
cited wriggles and smiles of enthusiasm. None 
of the children had ever seen an Easter Egg 
Tree, although I had read them .The Egg 
Tree, by Katherine Milhous (Scribner) and 
The Wonderful Egg, by Warren C. Schloat 
(Scribner). I also had a copy of Let’s Have 
an Easter Egg Tree (Poultry and Egg Nation- 
al Board, 185 N. Wabash St., Chicago). 

Our egg tree would be like those enjoyed in 
the Pennsylvania Dutch country, I told them. 
The eggs would be good to eat, too. 

The father of one of the boys was kind 
enough to provide us with a small tree (with- 
out leaves, of course). ‘The end of the trunk 
was placed in a large flowerpot filled with 
stones to hold it erect. We then covered the 
pot with green paper and made paper 
“grass” to place around the base. 

Someone suggested that the tree would be 
prettier if painted white or light blue but we 
left it in its natural state. The children as a 
group wanted it that way. 

This was the Monday before Easter. After 
the tree was up, I asked each child to bring 
three hard-cooked eggs to school on the fol- 
lowing day. I reminded them to tell their 
mothers how the eggs would be used and that 
they would be eaten later. 

Tuesday was called Dyeing Day. The boys 
and girls took turns at the table, dipping the 
eggs in Easter egg dyes (Continued on page 110) 
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EpitoriaL Note: Pupils will enjoy 
this description of Purim more if they 
know the reason for its celebration. 

It begins with the Biblical story in 
the “Book of Esther,” when ing 
Ahasuerus (Xerxes of Persia), chose 
the beautiful Esther (Hadassah) as his 
Queen, not knewing she was Jewish. 
Mordecai, her cousin and adviser, stayed 
near the palace gate, and knew much of 
what occurred. 

The Grand Vizier at court was Haman. 
He was annoyed by Mordecai and his re- 
fusal to honor Haman’s rank by bowing, 
and he hated all Jews. Haman convinced 
the king that Jews should be extermi- 
nated. King Ahasuerus signed a decree 
giving the Grand Vizier authority to 
accomplish this. 

For several months, Haman cast lots 
(Purim in Hebrew), and finally decided 
on the thirteenth day of the month of 
Adar (usually March in our calendar) 
as the best time. When news of this 
reached Mordecai, he sent word to Esther 
to intercede for their people. 

The Queen invited the King and 
Haman to a banquet. The King was 
pleased and promised to grant her any 
wish. Esther revealed that she was a 
Jewess, and pleaded for the lives of her 
people. 

When the king realized what was to 
happen, he became angry, and issued an 
order that Jews be given the right to 
defend themselves. He also ordered that 
the wicked Haman should be punished. 
Sentence was carried out on the scaf- 
fold Haman had erected for Mordecai’s 
death. Soon after, Mordecai was named 
Grand Vizier at the palace. 

To celebrate and give thanks for their 
deliverance, Esther and Mordecai asked 
their people to observe the fourteenth 
day of Adar as a joyous holiday, after 
observing the thirteenth in fasting (the 
Fast of Esther) 

In 1955 (Hebrew year 5715) the sev- 
enth of March will be observed as the 
Fast of Esther; the eighth will be Pur- 
im, and the ninth is Shushan, the day 
after Purim. (See page 94 for pronun- 
ciation of the foreign words in Mr. 
Robin's story, and some teaching activ- 
ities.) 


Pp URIM is a happy holiday be- 
cause we eat Hamantaschen 
(Haman cakes) with a filling of 
crushed poppy seeds and covered 
with honey; because we come in- 
to the ownership of gragers (rat- 
tles or noisemakers) given to us 
to be twirled hilariously in con- 
demnation of the memory of the 
wicked Haman; also because we 
become bearers of shalach monos 
(gifts of fruit and cakes) to rel- 
atives and friends. We like Pur- 
im because of the seudah (thanks- 
giving feast) for which a large 
challah (twisted bread), yellow 
with saffron, is baked; because we 
are spared the trouble of mem- 
orizing another Kiddush ( prayer) 
in cheder (Hebrew school ), as we 
are made to do before every other 
important holiday; and finally be- 
cause we have learned to look up- 
on Purim as the harbinger of 
spring. 

Our primary concern is to see 
that Mother buys enough poppy 
seeds for the three-cornered Ha- 
man cakes. A pound for the 
whole family will be enough, 
Mother asserts, but we insist that 
three would be better. Mother 
agrees, but by the size of <‘ic bag 
it is obvious that she has bought 
only one. It’s the same every 


year. Mother, alone acquainted 





































with the secrets of her purse, is 
best qualified to decide on such 
matters. 

Of course, no boy will be hap- 
py without a grager. These are 
given out by the Rabbi in cheder. 
They come in several types. Some 
are made of tin, which to us looks 
like silver, with a vibrating tongue 
slipping over the teeth of a rotat- 
ing ratchet wheel. Then, there is 
the wooden one with a knocker, 
and the box kind made by any 
carpenter, with or without a han- 
dle, and containing hard objects 
inside. We run home with our 
noisemakers, and by the din we 
raise, young and old must know 
that Purim is at hand. 

At home, the smell of Purim is 
already in the air. We wonder 
that from year to year Mother re- 
members how to create it. Ah, 
but if we were rich! Then she 
would buy more saffron, and the 
aroma would be still more pun- 
gent. We would not have to ask 
time and again, “Will the seudah 
bread be yellow?” 

And, Mother would own all the 
little pans uel for baking fancy 
Purim cakes. But we'll have to 
borrow some of Grandmother’s. 
And even the stamp for crush- 
ing poppy seeds we will borrow 
from a neighbo:. Our iron one, 
with part of the . eck broken off, 
is too small for the purpose. Our 
neighbor’s stamp, which is fairly 
large, very heavy, and made of 
brass, wi! not be available before 
late evening, so we'll have to sit 
up till midnight, beating the pop- 
py seeds, and helping Mother. 
But the task, belonging to a holi- 
day, is so pleasant that we do not 
mind, and we stamp—stamp— 
stamp—even when eyelids close, 
and heads begin to droop. 

We must go to synagogue and 
listen to the Megillah (scroll with 
the story of Esther) being read by 
Nuchim, the deaf. Reb Nuchim 
has been aptly chosen for this task 
so he won't be annoyed by the 
clamor raised during his read- 
ing. The clamor is indescribable. 
Scores of noisemakers whirl and 













beat, feet are stamped, and stands 
pounded at each mention of 
Haman’s name. Even the old men 
look animated and amused, while 
younger fathers manage to con- 
tribute to the uproar by striking 
elubs which they had brought 
concealed under their coats. Let 
Haman be punished for his wick- 
edness! 

But it is the boys who make the 
most of the occasion, even though 
the majority are at best only su- 
perficially acquainted with the 
days of King Ahasuerus, and the 
story of how the plans of Haman 
were frustrated. 

It is warm very often on Purim, 
and the market place teems with 
busy housewives during the first 
few hours of the day. Parts of 
shalach monos are displayed for 
sale, and cakes of every form and 
size, and irresistible confections. 
“Buy, Jewesses, buy for shalach 
monos, and have a merry Purim!” 
cry the hawkers in good humor. 

Yes, shalach monos will have 
to be made up. One family sends 
it to another, and that one returns 
a similar present, however distant 
the relationship between the two. 
Well-to-do people can afford to 
include rare articles, and in some 
places, the rarest one can think of 
is an orange! 

Who delivers the shalach mo- 
nos? We boys, naturally, and we 
are flushed to the eyes with im- 
portance. ‘There stands Aunt at 
the window, already awaiting me. 
I shall bring in the covered plate. 
She will take it from me, and give 
me a coin, then later send back a 
gift with one of her boys. Others 
make this the occasion for distrib- 
uting gifts. Grandfather each 
year hands me a coin, which will 
be divided with my brothers and 
sisters—such being the wise deci- 
sion of Mother. Where a bride 
or bridegroom is to receive a gift, 
the Shammes (sexton) is com- 
missioned for the errand, and his 
services do not go unrewarded! 
Good men and women also col- 
lect gifts for the poor, and few 
there are who refuse them. 

It is mild weather, like spring, 
so we go in and out of doors. We 
eat Haman cakes, biting off all 
three corners with delight. Some 
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others 


have more poppy seeds, 
less, depending upon the prosper- 
ity of the house. It’s Purim 
Purim—in every respect a holiday! 
We are impatient for evening 
to come. For then, we shall go to 
Grandfather's for the seudah, It’s 
a tradition which we guard with 
great zeal. (Continued on page 94) 
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That breakfast cereals make a significant contribution to the 
overall nutrient content of the cereal and milk serving consisting 
of 1 oz. of breakfast cereal, 4 oz. of milk, and 1 teaspoonful of 
sugar, is readily apparent from the bar chart. In the case of 
five of the nine nutrients common to both, as well as in calories, 
the breakfast cereal alone provides more than 50 per cent of 
the total amounts contributed by both cereal and milk, and 
almost 50 per cent of the protein.* 

The values shown demonstrate that breakfast cereals are 
significant sources of many essential nutrients. Their inclusion 
in the balanced breakfast goes far in satisfying the daily require- 
ments of the nutrients they contribute. For this reason they are 
widely recommended by nutritionists as an important component 
of a basic cereal breakfast consisting of fruit, cereal, milk, 
bread and butter. 

As a service to teachers and their students and as a result of 
twelve years of research, Cereal Institute offers free authoritative 
and coordinated cereal and milk and breakfast teaching materials. 
Use the coupon or write and send for yours today! 


*These figures are based on composite averages of all breakfast cereals 
— whole grain, enriched, or restored to whole grain values of thiamine, 
niacin and iron. 





CEREAL AND MILK MAKE 
An Equal Contribution 





Bunny 
Number 
Game 


Bettie P. Biesterveld 


HY not make arithmetic com- 

binations fascinating to chil- 
dren this Easter season with a bun- 
ny version of the oldtime checker 
game? 

Make the checkerboard on card- 
board as shown. Inch squares are 
a good size. Number the first row 
across with ones, the second row 
with twos, and so on. 

Each player will need five bun- 
nies, numbered from 1 through 5. 
Cardboard bunnies can be heid up- 
right by a split cork for a base, or 
use a bit of clay. 

Each player’s bunnies are placed 
in his first row, and moved across 
the board from one numbered 
square to another, in the same man- 
ner as checkers. The two players 
take turns and the first to reach the 
center of the board with all his 
bunnies wins. 

The player can move only one 
bunny at a time. In order to move 





a bunny, he must add the number 





of the bunny to the number on the 
square to which he is moving it. 
For example: He moves Bunny 4 
to Square 3. He should call “7.” 
He may call only once. If he gives 
the wrong answer, he must move 











Cereal and Milk Festival No. 2 


The program of long range cooperation 
between the American Dairy Association 
and the Cereal Institute announced over 
a year ago goes into its second year with 
the endorsement and support of both in- 
dustries. 


In 1955 the event is known as 
(Spring Cereal and With Festival’ 


and will be launched the middle of April. 
In the average year 244 Billion Quarts 
of Milk are eaten with breakfast cereals. 


You never outgrow your need for 
Cereal and Milk. 


back one square. 

Each player must watch the oth- 
er’s moves, to see that he gives the 
right answer. If there is a dispute, 
small colored discs can be on hand 
to check the correct answer. 

To the children it is an enjoy- 
able game, and to the teacher it is 
a purposeful method of teaching 
combinations. A child will learn 
on his own without the drudgery of 
drill on the part of a busy teacher. 

The game as described gives 
practice on number combinations 
to ten. A larger board, with num- 
bers through nine, can be made, 
with nine bunnies for each player. 
This completes the combinations. 
The game can also be played by 
multiplying instead of adding. 
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PADDY POTATO 


A potato will make a cute center- 
piece for St. Patrick’s Day. Cut a 
thick slice from the bottom of a 
large potato so it will stand firmly. 
Make eyes, nose, and mouth from 
beads, red berries, kernels of corn, 
or other available materials. Make 
him a paper hat, small bow tie, vest 
buttons, and a cane from a curved 
piece of macaroni. You can make 
spectacles from wire or thin strips 
of plastic. Ears are dried prunes. 
All parts are held in place with 
straight pins. Place a piece of clear 
plastic under Paddy to protect the 
tablecloth. Ethel Hulslander 


GRANDMA'S GLASSES 


*’ve lost my glasses,”’ Grandma said. 

“—T have looked in my closet, even 
under my - - -. 

I have searched and searched ’most 
everywhere, 

On the kitchen table, in my rocking 


They are not on my dresser, for I 
did look. 

No, they are not in my pocket - - - -. 

I do hope they are not on the floor. 

Dear me, child, they couldn’t be 
back of the - - - -. 

I am afraid they are gone. Ive 
looked every place. 

What is that you say? They are on 
my - = = -?” Laura Arlon 


Under the Stars and Stripes— Midway Island 


GIRLS and BOYS 


TONGUE TWISTERS TO SAY 


1. Frozen fresh fish from Finland. 

2. The store stocks suits and 
shorts for all sorts of sports. 

3. Does the shoe store show snow 
shoes? Doris S. McGinty 


SPELL IT BACKWARD 
Fill the first blank of each sen- 


tence with a three-letter word. This 
same word spelled backward is the 
correct word to put in the second 
blank. 

1. She - - - the parade that - - - 
passing. 

2. The kitten drank milk from 
the - - -, then took a - - -. 

3. --- your foot on the floor and 
- - - your hands. 

4. The game is over - - - and we 
--- 1t, 

5. The - - - had sticky black - - - 
on its feet. 

6. He held the books of his - - - 
on his - - -. Lois Snelling 


MAKE A SQUARE 
KK 


Trace the pieces above on heavy 
paper. .Then cut them out and put 
them together in such a way that 
they make a square. Marvin Dodge 






























UNPREDICTABLE MARCH 


Choose the correct answer. 

1. “In like a lion, out like a lamb” 
refers to (March 15 and 17, March 
1 and 31). 

2. What is the national emblem of 
Ireland? (shamrock, thistle) 

3. How many days are there in 
March? (30, 31, 28) 

4. What is the capital of Ireland? 
(Dublin, Belfast) 

5. The Ides of March are (March 
15, March 21). 

6. The first day of spring is usu- 
ally (March 23, March 21). 

7. The American Red Cross, rat- 
ified March 1, 1882, was started 
by (Clara Barton, Jane Addams). 

8. The wife or the widow of a 
marquis is a (marchpane, marchio- 
ness). Margaret A. Gustafson 


GAMES TO GUESS 


If you are good at guessing things, 
Then figure out these games. 
Just change some letters in each 
word, 
And you will get the names. 
Take the word “ill,” put “tb” in 
front, 
The “i” replace with “a.” 
The answer’s a gam2 boys enjoy, 
And girls, too, like to play. 
Watch when you are playing this! 
You'll be “it” if you lag. 
To find the name, just take away 
The letter “‘s’”? from “stag.” 
This game is liked by many folks. 
It takes a lot of space. 
To find it, take the “‘d” from “gold” 
And put “f” in its place. 
Helen Ramsey 























1942: MIDWAY ACHIEVED WORLD 
FAME WHEN A BATTLE OFF SHORE 
BECAME THE TURNING POINT OF 
WORLD WAR II, 






1859. THE ISLANDS WERE Dis- 
COVERED BY THE CAPTAIN OF A HAWAIIAN — 
SHIP WHILE ON A SEALING AND 
EXPLORING TRIP. 


we 





1935: THEY WERE ALMOST FOR- 
GOTTEN UNTIL THEY WERE MADE 
A LANDING STOP FOR THE 
FAMED CLIPPER SHIPS 













TODAY: MIDWAY 1S AN (IMPORTANT 








THE ISLANDS SHELTER MANY VARIETIES 
} OF BIRDS SUCH AS THESE TERNS. 


AIR BASE, THE SUBMARINE CABLE 
FROM SAN FRANCISCO TO HONG 
KONG TOUCHES THERE. 
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FILL THE BOTTLE 


This game is really fun! Give each 
player a milk bottle, a knife, and 
some peanuts. Hoiding the bottle on 
his head with one hand, the player 
scoops up a peanut on his knife with 
the other and puts it in the bottle. 
Set a time limit. The person get- 
ting the most peanuts in his bottle 
wins. Katherine C. Bartow 


A WINKING FRIEND 


Sometime when you are all by 
yourself, make a friend to keep you 
company. With a soft lead pencil or 
a crayon, draw a face on the palm of 
your hand. Make sure one of the 
eyes is right on the wrinkle that is 
under your little finger. 





Now bend down your little finger 
and the one next to it. Your new 
friend will wink at you. 

Perhaps two or three of you would 
like to make faces. Tie a piece of 
cloth around your wrist for clothing 
and you have a puppet which will do 
many things. Ruth T. Roney 


LET'S TRAVEL 


Pick a person to start the game. 
He will say, “I’m going to go on a 
trip and I am going to take a bicy- 
cle.” The trick of it is that the 
thing that the person takes must 
start with the same letter as his last 
name (bicycle—Brown). If a per- 
son should take a thing that does not 
start with that particular letter, he 
is out of the game. The person who 
stays in the game the longest is the 
winner. Glenna Stephens 


GARDEN SIGNS 


Make garden signs to mark your 
rows of seeds. On heavy paper about 
5” x 7”, write the name of a vege- 
table or flower you’re going to plant. 
Draw a picture of it. Shellac the 
paper and then tack it to a thin 
board the same size. Nail the board 
to a stake and it is ready to mark the 
rows. Ruth Todd 








The Riddle Box 


What beverage do 
ghosts drink? 


What can’t you see after you fin- 
ish it? 

What can a canary do that a 
strong man can’t? 





What three words do school pu- 
| pils use most? 
| —_—— 
What did the big chimney say to 
| the little chimney? 
What did the lioness say to her 
cub when it chased the man around 
the tree? 

Anything and everything can al- 
ways be found at a certain place. 


Where? 
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FOR YOUR MARCH PARTY 


When you have your St. Patrick’s 
Day party, you can adapt some of 
your old favorite games to give them 
an Irish flavor. Try pinning the 
shamrock on the Irishman’s hat. Or 
instead of Musical Chairs, play Kil- 
larney Lakes, using pages of news- 
papers (one less than the number of 
players). These are laid in a large 
circle around the room and when the 
music stops playing, each player not 
on a “lake” has to drop out. One of 
the newspapers is taken out each 
time until a winner is selected. 

Serve refreshments of cupcakes 
with pale green icing and decorated 
with shamrocks made from three 
green gumdrops. Erna M. Henn 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES 
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NOTES FROM And Grace 


Dear Girls and Boys, 

Agnes’ Valentine party was a huge 
success—such a success, in fact, that 
now Lucifer wants to be host at a 
St. Patrick’s Day party. He plans 
to shop for green ribbon and crepe 
paper, white clay soap bubble pipes, 
and green hats. It’s his idea, too, 
to have everyone talk with an Irish 
accent at the party—if they won’t 
they will have to pay a forfeit. 
Lucifer’s also planning some games. 
Besides a soap-bubble-blowing con- 
test with the white clay pipes, he 
wants to have his guests play ‘“Pin- 
ning a Shamrock on Paddy’s Coat.” 
Have you ever been to a St. Patrick’s 
Day party? Perhaps you can sug- 
gest some other games that Lucifer 
and his friends might play. 

Still in the spirit of St. Pat, 
here’s a nice poem for you to enjoy: 


ST. PATRICK’S DAY 
Ob, don’t forget that blustery March 
Brings in St. Patrick’s Day, 
When all of Ireland’s children 
Sing a blithe and gladsome lay, 
And, scattered all about the world, 
The color emerald green 
In honor of St. Patrick 
On the seventeenth is seen. 


Sarah Grames Clark 


Of course, March has other days, 
too—it brings the first day of spring, 
for instance, and the time for kites, 
roller skates, and marbles. Do you 
like to watch for all the signs that 
spring is coming? 

Now, ’tis time to announce the 
winners of the Christmas contest. 
We received many entries of orig- 
inal Christmas tree decorations and 
chose the following winners: 

Jean F. Donohue, Kansas 

Linda Sue Herman, New York 

Michele Braken, New York 

Audrey Klingenmeier, New York 

Tommy Waters, Washington 

Watch the mail for your prizes! 

Affectionately, 


Fart Grae 


P.S. In the December column, Barbie 
Grau’s address should be Maryland. 





We welcome, but cannot acknowl- 
edge, contributions for this depart- 
ment. Two dollars or more is paid 
for each item that is used except 
riddles, for which one dollar each 
is paid. Manuscripts (except season- 
al) not heard from in six months 
should be considered rejected. Those 
with stamped envelopes will be re- 
turned. Address: Girls and Boys, 
The Instructor, Dansville, N.Y. 
















































































CREATIVE 


DRAMATICS 


RUTH BIRDSALL, 


Department Co-ordinator 


Stories to Dramatize 


GRACE K. EAGLES, a fifth-grade teacher 
in the Fairmont Avenue School, Chatham, 
New Jersey, writes that her pupils chose to 
dramatize “A Dream Come True,” by 
Miriam Frankel, from the book Skylines pub- 
lished by Houghton Mifflin Company. (See 
photo.) The story is a humorous one about 
a boy who raised a goose so that he could 
cook it and serve a meal to his friends. Of 
course the goose became a pet. When the 
time came to kill the goose named Dream- 
Come-True the bird disappeared. After a 
fish had been substituted for the feast the pet 
was mysteriously found. The children wrote 
the author that her story was being drama- 
tized. Her gracious reply is one of their 
prized possessions. 

MABEL B. COUCH, who teaches in the 
Primary Department of the Longfellow 
School in Chelsea, Oklahoma, tells us that 
her pupils entertained the P.T.A. at Easter- 


time by dramatizing the story “The White 
Easter Rabbit,” by Dorothy Baruch, from 
More Friends and Neighbors (Scott, Fores- 
man). They added songs and a dance. 

Mrs. Couch recommends stories to drama- 
tize from Scribner’s “Reading Today Se- 
ries” and “Today's Work—Play Books” of 
the Macmillan Company. 

Mrs. Couch has found that dramatizing 
stories helps children in the following ways. 

Creates a desire to read. 

Develops ability to follow directions. 

Teaches selection and evaluation. 

Develops skill in getting the central idea. 

Encourages literary appreciation. 

Frees them from tensions sometimes in- 
ducted into reading which result in frown- 
ing, hand movements, hesitations, and so on. 

Improves speaking and reading in respect 
to rhythm, proper phrasing, use of conversa- 
tional tone, emphasis on meaning. 


A Little Dog’s Tune 


DORIS A. PAUL and ESTHER MARY FULLER 


Last night my 


howled at the moon, Ah - oo! 


ne > 


r. 


Ah - oo! Twas such a -y 
































Was it abear? "Twas ver - 


Some of you have been asking for songs to 
dramatize. You may have had in mind pri- 
marily action songs, but motions are only one 
form of dramatic activity. Thinking of opera 
will remind you that the singing voice can be 
dramatic as well as the body and the speak- 


MAKE YOUR ROOM A HAPPY PLACE 


. 


do de-clare, Ah-oo! Ah-oo 


strange, I 





ing voice. This song offers great opportunity 
for vocal interpretation. The words and mu- 
sic complement each other in a way that we 
recognize as characteristic of some musical 
comedy numbers. Your good singers will 
have lots of fun with it. 





YOU Can Create 
Costumes 


for Your Spring Program 


BERTHA FRAZIER 


Primary Teacher, Graded School, 
La Valle, Wisconsin 


RAINDROPS—Hats of gray-blue 
crepe paper over cardboard circle. 
Drops hanging from hat are crepe 
paper circles at the ends of paper 
strips. 


SUN—Circle of cardboard with 
hole cut for face is covered with 
yellow crepe paper. The streamers 
that hang to the floor are ruffled at 
the edges. Elastic bands hold the 
cardboard circle to the head. 


FLOWERS—Five petal shapes cut 
from crepe paper are sewed to the 
back of a band encircling the 
child’s head. Green crepe paper 
collars are cut like leaves. 


GRASSES—Long strips of green 
crepe paper about 6” high are 
fringed and wound around the 
children’s heads. Fringed paper 
collars are gathered onto neck- 
bands for rapid costuming. 


BEES—Helmets are made of brown 
crepe paper with black circles 
pasted on for eyes. Each wing is 
made double. A pair is attached 
to a neckband with ribbons for 
tying under the chin. Tail is made 
double of brown crepe paper with 
yellow stripes sewed on the out- 
side. The two pieces of the tail 
are sewed together on the wrong 
side, turned right side out, padded 
slightly, and gathered on a waist- 
band. 


BIRDS—A wide band is fitted to 
the child’s head. The beak, made 
of two thicknesses of brown wrap- 
ping paper painted yellow, is 
sewed to the band in the position 
of a visor. A helmet type of cov- 
ering for the head is made of crepe 
paper sewed to the band, leaving a 
peplum effect at the back of the 
neck, Wings and tails are made as 
for the bee costumes, except that 
wrapping paper, painted to give 
the effect of overlapping feathers, 
is used in place of crepe paper. 
Shapes and colors suggest specific 
birds. Bands sewed to the under- 
sides of the wings hold the wings 
to the children’s arms. 


SPRING—The girl who takes this 
part may wear a pink dress with 
a wide green collar. For a hat 
cover a cardboard circle with pink 
crepe paper and add ribbons to 
tie under her chin. 
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A Haad Puppet Play 
CHARACTERS 


MRS. RABRIT FLIPPET } 
Wwo.r SKIPPET 
ALEXANDER } 


Rabbit 


children, 


DETTING 
Scene |.—Inside the Rabbits’ home. 
Scene 2.—Outside the Rabbits’ home. 
Scene 3.--In the deep woods. 


entering F lippet. 
Where are 


MRS. RABBI 
Skippet 


you? 


Alexander 


Here we are, 


offstage 


FLIPPE! 
Mother. 
Enter Flip pet and Skip pe t.) 


skIpPpET—What do you want? 





A Play fer Stick Puppets 


( HARACTERS 
GOAT PIG DUCK 
cow MULE 
SETTING 


A farmyard in the springtime. 





coat—I’m so lonely. I wish I 
had not forgotten how to bleat. All 
the other animals in the barnyard 
can talk, but I can’t. 

cow (walking in)—Moo, moo. 
Hello, Little Goat. What is the 
matter? You look sad. 

coat—I have forgotten how to 
bleat. Could you teach me how? 

cow—I can teach you how to 
moo, Like this: moc, moo! 

coat—Thank you, Cow. I could 
never learn to moo. I want to 
bleat. 

cow—I’m going to the meadow 
to eat grass I see Pig coming. 
Maybe he can help you. ( Exits.) 

PIG. =(enters)—Oink, oink. Are 
you crying, Little Goat? What is 
wrong? 

coat—lI’ve forgotten how to bleat 
and I’m lonely. Please, Pig, teach 
me how to bleat again 

pico—I can teach you how to 
grunt. Oink, oink. 
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An Easter Surprise 


MRS. RABBIT—It’s time for you to 
help me fill the Easter baskets. 
Where is Alexander? 

rLippeT—He’s outside, sleeping 
in the sun. 

MRS. RABBIT—That naughty bun- 
ny! Tell him to get in here, this 
minute! 

(Exit Flippet and Skippet.) 

ALEXANDER (entering)—Did you 
call me, Maw? 

MRS. RABBIT—Please don’t call 
me Maw! Get out there and help 
your brother and sister. 

ALEXANDER—Do I have to? I'd 
much rather sleep. 

MRS. RABBIT—I declare, I don’t 
know how you got so lazy. Get to 
work. We haven’t much time and 
we have a lot of baskets to fill so 
that the the children won't be dis- 
appointed on Easter Morning. 
Hurry now! 

Mrs. Rabbit shoos Alexander 
out. Exit Mrs. Rabbit.) 


Seene 2 


MRS. RABBIT (enters)—I mustn’t 
forget to tell my little bunnies 
about the wolf. 

pops up Wolf? 

pops up )\—Wolf? 

pops up)—I think 


FLIPPET 
SKIPPE1 
ALEXANDER 
I'll stay home. 


LITTL 


LOUISE SCOTT WRIGLEY 
























































MRS. RABBIT—Nonsense! You can 
run much faster than any wolf. 

FLIPPET—What does the wolf look 
like? 

MRS. RABBIT—He is brown and 
has long, sharp teeth. 

SKIPPET scared voice)—Long, 
sharp teeth? 

FLippet—Long, sharp teeth? 

ALEXANDER—Please, can’t I stay 
home? 

MRS. RABBIT—The wolf lives in 
the forest, and he loves tasty little 
rabbits so you must be very careful. 
Now take the Easter baskets to the 
children and hurry right back. 
Don’t stop to play along the way. 


LONELY 
Al 


Ollie James Robertson 


coat—Goats do not grunt. But 
thanks for offering to help. 

pic—I am going to the pool to 
lie in the water. I see Duck com- 
I'll tell her to stop. 
(Moz és 


ing this way. 
Maybe she can help you. 
away 

DUCK enters 
Hello, Little Goat. 
you are in trouble. 

coAtT—I have forgotten how to 
bleat. Could you teach me how? 

pucKk—I can teach you how to 
quack. Quack, quack! 

coat—You are very kind, Duck, 
but goats don’t quack. 

puck—TI see friend Mule down 
the road. I'll tell him about you. 
Now I'll go swim some more. (£Ex- 


Quack, quack. 
Pig tells me 


its.) 
MULE (enters) —He-haw, he-haw. 
Hello, Little Goat. Are you sick? 
coat—No, just lonely. I cannot 
bleat anymore. Will you teach me 
how? Please do! 





muLe—I can teach you how to 
bray. He-haw, he-haw! 

coat—Thank you, Mule. I could 
never talk like that. I want to talk 
as other goats do. 

MULE—If I meet anyone who can 
help you, I'll send him over. Good- 
by, now. ( Exits.) 

coat—Good-by, Mule. (Walks 
sadly about. ) 

Off stage there is heard moo- 
ing, grunting, quacking, and he- 
hawing; all animals re-enter.) 

Goat (surprised)—Why, Cow, I 
thought you were going to the 
meadow to eat grass. 

cow—I ate a few bites. Then I 
picked some grass to bring to you. 
I thought it would cheer you up. 

Hands over grass.) 

Gcoat—Oh, thank you. 

pic—I couldn't enjoy the pool, 
thinking how lonely you were, Lit- 
tle Goat. So I dipped up a cup of 
water for you. (Hands over cup.) 





ALL BUNNIES—Yes, Mother. 
( Exit all.) 


Seene 3 


(Wolf creeps carefully on stage, 
and hides behind cardboard tree. 
Flippet, Skippet, and Alexander 
enter, carrying tiny baskets filled 
with jelly beans.) 

FLippeT—I wonder where that 
wolf is. 

WoLF (peeks from behind tree 
and says in stage whisper)—That’s 
me! (Horrible laugh! Hides 
again. ) 

skippeT—I like Easter surprises, 
don’t you? (Continued on page 81) 


Goat (smiling, before drinking)— 
You’re very kind, Pig. 

puck—I found an ear of corn, 
Little Goat. I thought if you ate 
some you might feel better. 
(Hands corn to Goat.) 

coat—Thank you, Duck. You are 
all kind. I feel better already. 

MULE—When I went to my stall, 
I found a bag of oats. I knew you 
were lonely, Little Goat, so I de- 
cided to bring some oats to you. 
(Hands bag to Goat.) 

coat—Oh, I feel happy! I really 
do. You are all so good to me. 
(Goat skips about.) Maa-maa. 
Maa-maa. (Stops and looks at ani- 
mals.) Why! I’m bleating. Maa- 
maa. How wonderful! Your kind- 
ness has made me very happy. Now 
I can bleat just as a goat should. 
Maa-maa. Maa-maa! 

cow—Kindness to anyone brings 
happiness. Doing kind deeds makes 
one feel happy, too. Now that I’ve 
helped you, Little Goat, I feel very 
happy! 

OTHER ANIMALS—We do, too! 

coat—Come, let’s join hands 
and sing. It’s such a happy day I 
want to sing. 

(All join hands and sing, each 
giving his own animal call.) 





=, 












































(The Minnetaree women are seat- 
ed on mats, making moccasins, lac- 
ings, jackets, shawls, and other ar- 
ticles of clothing. Seatedin the midst 
of them is Chief Brave Heart.) 

RED FEATHER (enters out of 
breath and very excited)—Chief 
Brave Heart, Chief Brave Heart! 

BRAVE HEART—I am here, Red 
Feather. You have news? 

RED FEATHER—The Mandan In- 
dians have captured Sacajawea, the 
Bird Woman! 

BRAVE HEART—Red Feather, are 
you sure? This means war. 

RED FEATHER—Yes, I know. 

BRAVE HEART—No one in my 
camp has the character and wis- 
dom of Sacajawea. Where did you 
last see her, Red Feather? 


A play based on 









RED FEATHER—On the western 
slope, hunting for game for our 
hungry people. 

BRAVE HEART— Yes, she went when 
our men did not want to go. 

RED FEATHER—I saw one of the 
Mandans ride away with her. 

BRAVE HEART—Well, we’re wast- 
ing time talking. Let us go. 

(They leave the stage.) 

WILLOW WOMAN—Sacajawea is 
too venturesome. She invites trou- 
ble. Now we shall have plenty of 
it. 

STAR WOMAN—Sacajawea is very 
valuable to Chief Brave Heart. 
Through her courage and knowl- 
edge we have been saved many 
wars with unfriendly tribes. She 
helps the rest of us too. 





WILLOW woMAN—She hunts and 
fishes like a man. She should stay 
at home and do the work of a 
woman. 

STAR WOMAN—She does both. 
You know that, Willow Woman. 
Her mind is so keen and eager. 
Some day she will do great deeds 
for her people. You'll see! 

WILLOW WOMAN—It is not good 
for a woman to roam so far from 
camp as she does. 

STAR WOMAN-—It is her nature to 
be free. The name Bird Woman 
suits her well, for she is as free as 
the birds. Sometimes she follows 
the streams and mountains for 
miles, just to see how far they take 
her. She imagines that a better 
life lies beyond the hills. 


the life of the Bird Woman, Sacajawea 
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WINGS of 
ADVENTURE 


Helen Stewart 


(A nowse is heard. Sacajawea 
enters, a bow and arrow in her left 
hand and an otter in her right one. 
Behind her follow Charbonneau, 
Chief Brave Heart, Red Feather, 
and other Indians.) 

CHARBONNEAU (gives a push to 
Sacajawea)—I1 hope that you have 
had enough wandering for a while, 
you worthless squaw! You are noi 
worth the price of my best black 
horse and five valuable bear skins! 

BRAVE HEART—Is that what you 
had to pay the Mandans in order 
to get Sacajawea back? 

CHARBONNEAU—Yes, I did, Chief 
Brave Heart, and now I am going 
to beat her. 

BRAVE HEART—Do not do that, 
Charbonneau. Sacajawea is worth 
much more than the price you 
paid to get her back and you 
know it well. 

CHARBONNEAU—But my valuable 
horse and my bear skins! 

BRAVE HEART—You will be well 
paid for your loss; don’t worry. 
Sacajawea is worth many of you. 

SACAJAWEA—Thank you, Chief 
Brave Heart. 

BRAVE HEART-—I see you have 
brought back an otter to help feed 
our hungry people. 

SACAJAWEA—Yes, it is large one. 

BRAVE HEART—Good! We shall 
enjoy it. Red Feather, take it, and 
give it to Gray Dawn to clean for 
our meal. 

RED FEATHER—Yes, Chief Brave 
Heart. 











CHARACTERS 


SACAJAWEA— Guide and interpreter for 
the Lewis and Clark Expedition. 
CHARBONNEAU—Her husband, a French 
trapper, guide, and interpreter also. 
BRAVE HEART—Chief of the Minnetaree 
Indians. 
RED FEATHER—An Indian Brave. 
praves—Other Minnetaree Indians. 
WILLOW WOoMAN—A Minnetarée Squaw. 
STAR WOMAN—Old Minnetaree Squaw. 
squaws—Other Minnetaree women. 
LEWIS 
CLARK 
orpway—Member of the Expedition. 
OTHER MEMBERS 


—Leaders of the Expedition. 


Propuction Nores 


Setting.—Indian Encampment near 
the Missouri River. 

Time.—Autumn, 1804, 

Scenery.—Campfire in center of stage. 
lu the background are trees, clouds in 
the sky, and birds. There is also a hut 
made of mud and grass, painted on the 
backdrop. 

Costumes.—The white men wear 
fringed jackets and pants, fur caps, 
guns, and moccasins. @Clark has red 
hair. The Indians wear blankets, moc- 
casins, and headdresses of feathers. 
Squaws wear blankets, moccasins, and 
a feather in the hair, which is in 
braids. (Use old stockings dyed black.) 
Sacajawea wears a dress with fringe 
down the sides and on the bottom ol 
the skirt, moccasins, feather. 


(Sacajawea gives the animal and 
bow and arrows to Red Feather, 
who takes them off the stage.) 

BRAVE HEART (to Sacajawea) 
Come, sit near the fire. You must 
be weary and cold. 

RED FEATHER (returns)—Chiel 
Brave Heart, there is a sailboat in 
the river and white men are com- 
ing this way. 

BRAVE HEART—Bid them wel- 
come, Red Feather. 

(Enter Lewis, Clark, and other 
members of the expedition.) 

RED FEATHER—Welcome to our 
camp, white men. This is our 
chief, Brave Heart. 

Lzwis—Good day, Chief Brave 
Heart. We are glad that we have 
reached your camp. 

BRAVE HEART—Do you come as 
friend or foe? 

CLARK—We come as friends. 

BRAVE HEART—Prove it. (The 
white men lay down their guns and 
raise American flag. Then the In- 
dians lay down their bows and ar- 
rows.) Very good! What is your 
errand here? 

LEWwis—We have come to seek 
your permission to build a fort near 
your river until the ice breaks in 
the spring. 

BRAVE HEART—Then what are 
your plans? 

cLaRK—We plan to explore the 
land all the way from this river to 
your great water that the white 
men know as the Pacific Ocean. 

BRAVE HEART—You have many 
hardships ahead of you, white man. 

LEwis—We have no fear. 

CHARBONNEAU—The white men 
will need a guide, perhaps. 

CLARK—A good one—yes. 

CHARBONNEAU—I know the land 
well, for I am a trapper and I have 
been to the coast. There are valu- 
able furs to be had and also fish 
and game. Continued on page 88) 
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Martin lies in his bunk snoring 
The fé isa know k 
MARTIN (bobs up)—Day’sbegun! 
Slipping on green curled-toed 
shoes, he darts to his bench and be- 
gins working on red shoes. The 
Come in! 
LARRY (enters ste althily You’re 
the Wandering Shoemaker! I read 
your ad in the Everyland Herald 
Pulls out clipping “Wandering 


knock comes again 


shoemaker opens shop, deep in th 


woods, for one day only.” 
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CHARACTERS 


MARTIN—A wandering 
shoemaker. 
LaARRY—A young apprentice. 
jeaN—A barefoot lassie. 
Mk. STERN—A village school- 
master. 
wittiamM—A poet with a 
cold. 
marTHA—A mother of six. 
HAROLD—A trumpeter. 
EDwARD—A crown prince. 
LADY Grace—A queen’s lady 
in waiting. 
cart—A page. 
Propuction Notes 
For suggestions on cos- 
tuming, properties, and so 
on, see end of play. 


MARTIN—Correct. A _ neat little 
shop, isn’t it? And only those need- 
ing magic shoes will find it. 

LaRRY—Magic shoes? Your ad 
says “priceless shoes.” 

MARTIN—And so they are. What 
brand of magic will you have? 
I think I know. 
You are an apprentice, heh? 

Larry—Yes, I am apprenticed to 
the mean old village shoemaker. 
But I want no magic shoes. I came 


Stroking beard.) 


to be your apprentice. 


atc 


Shoes 


Sylvia Lee 


MARTIN—I see. (Knock.) Then 
let in my customer. 

LARRY (leading in Jean)—It’s a 
lassie. 

MARTIN—Barefoot! (Works.) Do 
you like red, lassie? 

jyean—Yes, I do! 
warm color. 

MARTIN—Then try these on. 

(Larry helps fit red shoes on 
Jean.) 

JEAN (springs up)—They fit per- 
fectly!' (Skips about.) They’re so 
warm and bright! (Wistful.) But 
I'll wear them only when it’s quite 
cold, so they won’t wear out. 

LARRY—But you'll only outgrow 


Red’s such a 


them, lassie. 

MARTIN—You’re both wrong. 
Those red shoes will never wear 
out. And they'll grow with the 
lassie’s feet. 

LARRY—That’smagic! (Thought- 
ful.) Priceless magic. 

JEAN—I knew from your ad you 
were a fairy shoemaker! (Hugs 
him.) Now I can go to school. 
Runs off, returning directly with 
Mr. Stern.) The schoolmaster is 
here, 

MR. STERN (showing the clip- 
ping)—This is your ad? 


MARTIN (glances from work on 


black shoes)—It is. 

MR. STERN (to Larry) —Whatare 
you doing here, young fellow? 
Your master is looking for you. 

LARRY—I’m the Wandering Shoe- 
maker’s apprentice now. 

MR. STERN—Is this true, Sir? 
He’s a most willful boy. 

MARTIN (working)—Appears to 
be. On both counts. (Hands Mr. 
Stern black shoes.) Try these for 


size. 


MR. STERN (as Larry puts them 
on him)—But you don’t know yet 
the kind of extraordinary shoes I 
want. 

MARTIN (smiling)—I know the 
kind you’ve got, though. 

MR. STERN (pussyfoots around 
the room)—I want shoes so silent 
my scholars won’t hear me coming. 
(Suddenly stamps over to Larry.) 
It’s good to see you again, boy! 
What a ball player you were! 
(Swings cane as bat.) Id like to 
get in a game myself. (Gives cane 
to Martin.) Have a cane to lean 
on, hoary magician. (Beckons to 
Jean.) Come, lassie in the bright 
red shoes, I'll race you to school! 
(Runs out with her.) 

LARRY—Those noisy shoes made 
him young again! 

MARTIN—And wiser. 
heard.) See who that is. 

(Larry ushers in Martha and 
William.) 

WILLIAM (snatching out hand- 
kerchief )—Kerchoo! 

MARTIN—Bless you. 

MARTHA—But there, man-size 
leprechaun, or whatever you be! 
What shall I do about this poet 
with a continual cold? And me, a 
mother of six, trying to take him 
under my wing. 

WILLIAM—AII I need is a warmer 
climate. But where can I go with 
fares so high? And who buys po- 
etry? (Grabbing handkerchief.) 
Achoo! 
MARTIN—I do. 


(Knock is 


(Busy on tan 
For a pair of rhymes, a 
pair of seven-league boots. 

WILLIAM—Do you speak true? 
A-a-achoo! A-a-achoo! 

MARTIN—Ah, that’s my pair of 
rhymes! Here’s your pair of seven- 
league boots. 

(Larry puts boots on William. 

WILLIAM (stands)—I’m in a daze. 
(Clumps to door.) Take me so: th. 
(Teeters.) To my grandfa.ier’s 
farm! (jumps off quick.) 

LARRY (runs to peer after)—He’s 
nowhere! 

MARTIN (works on blue shoes 
You’re wrong. Our poet’s sunning 
himself south—on his grandfather’s 
porch, 

MARTHA—Sure and you're a won- 
der, elfin shoemaker! 

MARTIN—I’m thinking you’re a 
wonder yourself, mother of six. Ac- 
cept these blue shoes now with my 
regards, 

MARTHA (takes the shoes) —Why, 
gladly! My best they'll be. But 
what I need is another pair of feet. 
(Sighs.) To do all I'd like to do. 

MARTIN—Then don’t be putting 
on the shoes. Ready they are to 
do your bidding. As sure as an- 
other pair of feet. 

MARTHA—You mean these shoes 
will walk of themselves? 

MARTIN—Put the shoes by the 
door, Apprentice. (Larry does so.) 
Now tell the shoes what to do, 
Mother. (Continued on page 96) 
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Science FOR SLOW LEARNERS 


BEAVERS 


A unit that can be adapted to the study 
of other wild animals 


LOUISA BRODINE 


Teacher of Advanced Group, Slow Learners, Public School, 
Casper, Wyoming 


This unit was developed originally by a committee of teachers: 
Nellie Hamilton, fifth grade; Elsie M. Shockley, fourth grade; 
Linda E. Nelson, first grade; and Louisa Brodine. Later each 


worked out the unit in her own classroom, adapting it to her pupils 


abilities. Mrs. Brodine used this version with her slow learners. 


N PREPARATION for a unit on 

beavers I read extensively in 
books and encyclopedias. I or- 
dered the sound film “The Bea- 
ver” from Encyclopaedia Britan- 
nica Films and previewed it. I 
compiled a reference list and ar- 
ranged to borrow from the library 
a number of children’s books 
about beavers. Some of these 
were arranged on our room li- 
brary shelves. Pictures were placed 
on the bulletin board also. 

Before seeing the film the chil- 
dren were acquainted with bea- 
vers, what they eat, and some of 
their habits and characteristics. 
They understood that beaver 
dams are an important factor in 
the water cycle and that the fur 
of the beaver is much prized. 

With the help of the film and 
from their reading the children 
learned how beavers build dams 
and how they build their lodges. 
They learned to identify these 
animals as rodents. ‘They came to 
appreciate their interesting family 
and community living habits. 

The following points were 
brought out during the unit. 

1. Names of other rodents. 

2. Why beavers are called ar- 
chitects and engineers. 

3. What human architects and 
engineers do. 

4. Trapping beavers for their 
skins is the regular business of 
some people. 

5. How trapping is done. 

6. When this country was first 
settled the white men traded with 
the Indians for the skins of ani- 
mals, and beaver skins were espe- 
cially prized. 

7. Signs by which the trappers 
recognized that there were bea- 
vers in the locality. 

8. Why laws had to be made 
to protect beavers. 

9. What laws our state has 
made to protect beavers. (We 
wrote to the Wyoming Game and 
Fish Commission at Cheyenne 
and obtained the volume of “Wy- 


oming Wild Life” which dealt 
with beavers. ) 

The language arts were served 
as the pupils read about beavers, 
and as they discussed what they 
read and learned through read- 
ing, looking at pictures, and view- 
ing the film. The lower group 
wrote sentences and the upper 
group wrote short stories. 

In connection with art, a mural 
was made depicting the beaver in 
his natural environment. 

The children enjoyed this unit. 
It aroused their curiosity about 
the early days of our country. 


It initiated further 
study of wild animals. 
The upper group of 
children learned to 
spell: colony, beaver, 
lodge, engineer, ar- 
chitect, rodent. 

The lower group 
learned to spell: logs, 
traps, trapper, kits, 
pelt, and laws. 

Furthermore, these 
words were added 
to some vocabularies: 
canal, mammal, val- 
uable, webbed, and 


government. 
Bibliography 
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Compton’s Pictured Encyclope- 
dia, Volumes 2, 5, 14. 

American Junior Red Cross 
News, March 1951 and Febru- 
ary 1952. 

Science for the Elementary-School 
Teacher, by Gerald S. Craig 
(Ginn). 

Wild Animals of the World, by 
W. Bridges (Garden City Pub. 
Co). 

Wonderworld of Science, by W. 
Knox and others (Scribner). 






Courtesy, Buffalo Museum of Science 


Stortes— 

Chip, the Dam Builder, by J. A. 
Kjelgaard (Holiday House). 

Flat Tail, by Gall and Crew 
(Oxford). 

Fur Trappers of the Old West, 
by A. M. Anderson (American 
Book Co.). 

O-Go, The Beaver, by Raymond 
Kelly (Albert Whitman Co.). 

Real Book about Amazing Ani- 
mals, by A. D. Hoke (Garden 
City Pub. Co.). 


Science Alerts Parents 


Photos by L. W. Brownell 
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Three stages in the life cy- 
cle of a monarch butterfly. 


MAKE YOUR ROOM A HAPPY PLACE 





CHRYSTAL HOLMES 


Although this teacher writes of her experiences with unretarded pri- 
mary children, you who teach slow learners will find her suggestions 
for enlisting parents’ interest through science activities very helpful. 


L ADYBUGS, grasshoppers, cocoons, a chrysalis, ants, caterpillars, 
spiders, a sphinx moth, and two monarchs were the total collec- 
tion brought for the science corner on the first day of school. The 
reason for all this interest dated back to registration day when the 
parents accompanied their children to school. 

As soon as the formalities were over, the teacher grouped the chil- 
dren about her, and, holding her closed hand before them, said, “! 
found a surprise for you on the way to school this morning. I found 
it on the bark of a tree. I had to look carefully because it’s the same 
color as the bark.” Then opening her hand she showed them a cocoon, 
which Ricky promptly identified. “We've got those in our back yard,” 


he commented. 


With a nod of approval, the teacher praised Ricky for his sharp 
eyes. “You're like Bobby Joe (from Dorothy Baruch’s story, Jn ihe 
Grass )—who ‘looked and looked in the green, green grass and saw a 
spider with oh so many creepy, crawly legs, and a grasshopper that 
went hop, hop, hop—and a fuzzy caterpillar--and a bright red lady- 


99 


bug.’ 


Then going to the piano she paraphrased the rhythmic mo- 


tion of these various insects. Spontaneously, the children moved about 
the room responding to the tempo of the music. 

Parents seemed enchanted. Remarks were heard, such as: “What a 
wonderful start for the year’s work!” “I wouldn’t have missed this 
for the world!” “I’m sure you'll have many surprises Monday morn- 


ing.” And we did. 


A collection of jelly glasses, peanut-butter jars, cigar boxes, a gallon 


jug—all with perforated lids or wire netting 


(Continued on page 87) 
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MAY ISBELL DAVIS 


Teacher of Shorthand and Typ 
High School, Mogadore, Oh 
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The four teachers 
ready to start. From 
left: Ella Stansberry, 
Ruby Chase, Cecil 
Chase, May Isbeli 
Davis. 


AMILY reunion, holiday, and 

rest cure, all rolled into one. 
That was our Alaskan cruise on 
the S.S. “Baranof.” 

When we met on pier 42 in 
Seattle, it was the first time the 
Isbell sisters had been together in 
twenty years. In the party were 
three of us “girls’—Ruby Chase, 
Ella Stansberry, and I—as well as 
Ruby’s husband, Cecil. All four 
were school teachers, celebrating 
the completion of a grand total of 
one hundred years’ service in the 
profession; ail past fifty, and a lit- 
tle the worse for wear, but ready 
for adventure in the northland! 

When we first planned the trip, 
there had been some doubt that 
we could “take it.” Ruby wrote 
from Oklahoma City, “My doc- 
tor has me on a diet; what will I 
eat aboard ship?” From Cleve- 
land, Ella complained, “I shall 
never be able to sleep, with en- 
fines and foghorns sounding off.” 
Cecil sounded more confident; 
but ! had my doubts. The med- 
ical kit I fixed up was a maze of 
ear plugs, tubes of this and that, 
laxatives, and paregoric. There 
were blue pills for high blood 
pressure, pink pills for my stom- 
ach, and a double handful of tiny 
white pills for my nerves. These 
last were to help me endure being 
cooped up with Ella for twelve 
days in a stateroom! We shared 
a room when we were girls, but I 
had become accustomed to living 
alone. 

Once aboard ship, however, 
things turned out very well. The 
long menu, and the solicitous aid 
of our waiter, made food selection 
a pleasure. The staterooms were 
small, with bunk beds; and I nev- 
er quite decided whether it was 
better to hoist my 150 pounds up 
the ladder to the top bunk, or to 
adjust my form to the lower one, 
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which evidently had seen many 
years of doubling as a couch. It 
made little difference, however, 
because there was something 
about that trip which induced 
sleep under any circumstances; 
and during waking hours, who 
stays in a stateroom, anyway? 
From the time we stood at the 
rail and watched Seattle recede 
into the haze, the S.S. “Baranof” 
was our resort hotel afloat—with 
added attractions. 

Everyone knows you go up the 
Inside Passage to see scenery 
which equals or surpasses the 
Norwegian fiords. But the ease 
with which we saw the scenery 
appealed to me. We spent long, 
ever lengthening days stretched 
out in deck chairs watching ma- 
jestic beauty float leisurely by. No 
mountains to climb. No language 
obstacles. No foreign food to up- 
set our diets. Lulled by the gentle 
lapping of waves, every need an- 
ticipated by the hospital-like rou- 
tine, our hypertensions reached 
the vanishing point. 

As we relaxed, we began to 
shed the guarded, defensive atti- 
tude of adults and were girls 
again. Our reminiscences were 
filled with tender personal mem- 


WINNER OF SECOND PRIZE 


1954 Travel Contest 


of THE INSTRUCTOR 








The author won first prize for 
a totem-pole hat, made with 
poster paper and crayons. Co- 
lumbia is a spectacular Alaskan 
glacier. The Petersburg plant 
shown below is one of the 
largest producers of canned sal- 
mon and fresh frozen sea food. 





ories. We giggled over almost for- 
gotten pet names, and I luxuriat- 
ed in being their “little sister” 
once more. Such a lovely family 
reunion! No dishes to wash. No 
beds on the floor. No noisy young- 
ergeneration dominating the con- 


versation. I enjoyed every mo- 
ment of it. Even the days it 
rained ! 


I must admit it did rain. Too 
much and too often. When we 


Photos of Columbia Clacier and Peters- 
burg, from Alaska Visitors Association. 


reached Ketchikan, the third day 
out, a steady drizzle was adding 
another fraction to the 105 inches 
of annual rainfall. There was a 
crowd on the dock to meet us and 
watch us unload the weekly sup- 
ply of goods and the mail—mostly 
new Sears Roebuck catalogues. 
Stirring band music belied the 
weather’s gloom, so we donned 
raincoats and sallied forth to sur- 
vey our (Continued on page 106) 
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One of many youth hostels in 
Norway. NUH stands for Nor- 
ske Ungdomsherberge (Nor- 
wegian Youth Hostel). At far 
right: Bergen’s harbor, as seen 
from the height back of the city. 











HOSTELING THROUGH 


MARY LOUISE ADAMS 


CANDINAVIA 


Librarian, Central School, Mahopac, New York 


ORNING, waky-waky! ‘Time to 
M get up!” caroled the ward- 
en through the dormitory halls 
in the London hostel at Earl’s 
Court. As a rising signal, it was 
unnecessary. Several of us had 
been up for an hour or more on 
that July morning, surreptitiously 
dressing and packing our saddle- 
bags, trying guiltily to disregard 
the baleful glances of would-be 
sleepers. Now, abandoning all 
pretense of nonchalance, we 
Americans dashed for the door, 
eagerly demanding a duty to dis- 
charge, our AYH cards, and the 
way to King’s Cross Station. 
Ahead of us was Scandinavia! 

The Scandinavian countries es- 
pecially appealed totwo of us. But 
conventional travel tours, we felt, 
would not allow the freedom of 
movement we wished nor provide 
the opportunity of meeting first- 
hand the citizens of these north- 
ern lands. Lost to us, too, would 
be the joys of discovery, the in- 
dulgence of vagaries, and the 
challenge and inner satisfaction 
of mastering the small details of 
happy living in a foreign land. 

So, as the summer for our trip 
approached, we joined the Amer- 
ican Youth Hostel Association. In 
addition to the adult pass which 
gave us entree into the hostels of 
England, Norway, Sweden, Den- 
mark, Germany, and Holland, we 
obtained from the AYH invalu- 
able maps, guides, and suggest- 
ed itineraries. Using these, we 
sketched our probable route, al- 
lowing for approximately twelve 
days in each of three Scandina- 
vian countries and in Holland. 

Securing food and vital infor- 
mation in these countries would 
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be no problem, we felt sure. 
Weren't the guidebooks unani- 
mous in saying, “English is spoken 
almost universally”? (We could 
have added a postscript to that 
bit of misinformation after we 
had cackled like chickens to se- 
cure eggs in a remote Norwegian 
village store and had peeked into 
the parcels of amused customers 
for samples of what we needed! ) 

As our principal means of loco- 
motion—since hostel rules gener- 
ally require (Continued on page 106) 


The 15th-century white church at Rattvik, 
Sweden, with the “church stables” used in 
days before automobiles replaced horses. 
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Central Norway is a scenic hiking 
area. The sketch below is based on 
a photo of Odense, Denmark— 
where Hans Christian Andersen 
was born in 1805, 
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Photos from Norwegian National Travel 
Office, Swedish National Travel Office, 
Danish National Travel Office. 















Paul L. 


Wants to Discuss with You 


Why do children cheat? 


RIEFLY stated, children cheat whenever 
B the product is worth more than the proc- 
ess by which it is obtained, whenever the 
“right” answer is more important than how 
you get it, whenever “success” at any price 
has become the goal. ‘This emphasis upon 
results is coupled with feelings of inadequacy 
in that situation. ‘The child may not, and 
probably does not, cheat in other situations, 
that is, in athletics, where he feels more capa- 
ble or where more emphasis has been put up- 
on the method of gaining success, namely, 
good sportsmanship. (Of course, this empha- 
sis isn’t successful with all children either.) 

Somewhere in the previous experience of 
the child who cheats, adults have emphasized 
results: “only results count.” It may not be 
the teacher under whom the child cheats (al- 
though that might be worth looking into). It 
may not have been any teacher. It might have 
been a parent, another adult, or the accumu- 
lation of vague, undefined attitudes— possibly 
even the grade-card system itself. Grades are 
to many persons a symbol of personal worth, 
and it is difficult not to strive for such symbols 
by short-cut methods if the child comes to feel 
that he cannot gain them legitimately. 

If cheating is a major problem in your 
class, it is necessary to begin emphasizing the 
methods by which results are obtained, and it 
is not enough to talk about self-respect, to 
say that the end does not justify the means, 
or even that “grades are not really important 
anyway” when everybody, including the child, 
knows that they are. It is necessary for the 
teacher to make certain that she does not 
overpraise the child who always knows the 
“right” answer without half trying, be- 


Problems in Child Development 


Hill 


One successsful teacher has used 
sociometric results to emphasize the 
kinds of behavior which are causing 
a child’s unpopularity. She asks the 
class to give first, second, and third choices 
for children to sit near, and to mark “4” any 
child they do not want to sit near. However, 
a reason for a “4” must always be given; sim- 
ply to say, “I don’t like him,” is not sufficient. 
Then if several have similar comments about 
a child, “He’s always bothering everybody,” 
or “He makes funny noises,” she will show 
him that she is not alone in objecting to such 
behavior and that the children also object 
even though they may laugh sometimes at 
what he does. 

Whether or not such a talk will be of help 
depends upon the pyschological needs under- 
lying the behavior. If, for example, the need 
for attention at any price is great enough, 
the child will continue the obnoxious be- 
havior until he is helped to do things that gain 
favorable attention. Simply to point out how 
not to get attention will not be sufficient, be- 
cause if he were capable of using better meth- 
ods, he would have done so before. Children 
prefer approving attention, though lacking 
it, they will strive for disapproving attention 
rather than be ignored. 

Another facet of this problem is the child 
whose “reasons” for not liking a classmate are 
really prejudices—racial, religious, nationality 
background, or unmodifiable personal charac- 
teristics, such as scars or crippling. Such a 
prejudiced child is in need of psychological 
help, although if the teacher allows him to 
“talk out” his feelings without trying to argue 
him out of them (a difficult trap to avoid), he 
may be helped to a more rational point of 





cause he is brighter. It is necessary to 
study carefully the method by which 
children are evaluated (or “graded” ) 
to make certain that cheating is not 
encouraged unintentionally. And fi- 
nally, the basic philosophy of the 
school needs to be re-evaluated to 
make certain that “success (or the 
symbols thereof) at any price” is not 
a cardinal principle, hidden from the 
view of everybody but the children. 


Would it be desirable to share cer- 
tain results of a sociometric test with 
my class of seventh-graders? They 
are @ very bright group. 


fee answer to this question de- 
pends to a great extent upon the 
meaning of “certain results.” Gen- 
erally, it is dangerous to discuss in- 
dividuals before the class, either high- 
scoring or low-scoring ones. It is far 
better to talk with them individually. 
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YOUR COUNSELORS 


The following nine specialists will answer 
specific questions without charge. Ad- 
dress the proper counselor, in care of THE 
INSTRUCTOR, Editorial Department, Dans- 
ville, N.Y., and enclose a stamped, self- 
addressed envelope. 
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COUNSELOR 
of the MONTH 


PAUL L, HILL 


Assistant Superintendent of Schools 
in charge of Psychological and 
Special Services, Clifton, New Jersey 


view. Methods for approaching this problem 
have been discussed in this column previously. 


| just received a child from a neighboring 
school. His confidential permanent record 
lists him as a “psychological liar,” and says 
he exaggerates and makes up stories and 
then is unable to distinguish between the 
real and the imaginative. We have no school 
psychologist. How can | help this child? 


I STRONGLY suspect that the designation, 
“psychological liar,” is not a professional 
diagnosis. What probably is meant is “path- 
ological liar” but unless it is part of a profes- 
sional report based upon adequate phycho- 
logical or psychiatric study, it should not be 
in any child’s record. The first thing you can 
do for this child is to remove this label from 
his record. Sometimes a problem can be cre- 
ated by giving normal behavior a “problem” 
name. 

Since the child’s age is not given, I will 
assume that he is in the primary grades. In 
the first place, don’t contradict the child un- 
less you were there. You cannot know (from 
his point of view) that he didn’t see a tiger 
in the street. Avoid saying, “You know that 
isn’t true.” If he misrepresents something you 
actually saw, you can comment that he is add- 
ing some make-believe to the story; it was 
really—as you saw it. 

Give ‘ie child lots of opportunity to tell 
make-belie:~: s:ories, labeled as such. For un- 
labeled stories (oral or written) ask, “Is that 
real or make-believe?” (Say “make-believe” 
last) or for an obvious flight of fancy say, 
“That’s a make-believe story, isn’t it?” being 
very careful not to imply criticism. If he per- 
sists in the assertion that it is real, ask, “How 
much is make-believe?” In all cases, try to 
imply that make-believe stories are as nice 
in their place—as are real stories. 

At the deeper (and more permanent) level, 
study the child and the situation from which 
he comes to try to determine why his real 
world is so unsatisfactory that he must create 
one more suited to his needs. The kinds of 
stories he tells will give you clues. Is he the 
hero in his stories? Do they seem intended to 
enhance his prestige? Is he seeking friends? 
Is he weak academically or physically? Are 
they bids for attention? Once the need being 
partially met by the stories is recognized, it 
can be met more fully through planned ac- 
tivities. It would be unwise to try to be 
more specific without knowing the child. 


NEXT MONTH: Louise Oakley will 
discuss problems in language. 
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W,, do we always think of wind in March? 
The reason behind it will start you off on units 
about good and bad winds, and then lead up to 
hurricanes which have been a firsthand experi- 
ence in many states during the past year. 


Would your pupils like to construct a weather 
vane? Using lightweight wood, cut an arrow 
61/,” long, the shaft 1/.” wide, and the head and 
tail 11/2” at their widest parts. Slip a loop of 
string over the arrow, and slide it along until the 
arrow balances when you hold it up. Work a long 
thin nail through this center of gravity. Mark 
this center point. Hammer the nail onto a 12” 
stick but allow enough play on both sides of the 
arrow so that it can rotate easily. Paint the ar- 
row and the stick and put it up in a place where 
the wind can turn it from all directions. 


In your effort to create '‘excitements” to implant 
the desire to want to learn in today's child, be 
careful to make them legitimate, in the sense of 
leading into true learning experiences. The in- 
side story of the Navy pilots, who pierce hurri- 
canes far at sea, helping forecasters to chart 
their course and violence, is one example of a 
legitimate excitement.” 


If you desire fo arouse an interest about the 
Red Cross as an organization, why not begin 
with the fact that the Red Cross provides in- 
structors to teach life saving in camps and 
schools, and sponsors swimming classes at parks, 
in pools, and at beaches? From a discussion of 
these interest-arousing activities, all within the 
child's experience, you can lead into the broad 
world program of the Red Cross. 


a 


One of the most famous scientific ‘wizards’ 
is Luther Burbank, who turned weeds into 
flowers of beauty and poisonous plants into 
sweet fruits. Lool.ing up his biography and 
reporting on it might well tnaiies any budding 
horticulturalists in your midst. 


Have you tried a ‘Reading Tree" to encour- 
age your girls and boys to read? Draw the 
trunk and branches of a bare tree on brown 
construction paper and hang it up. Cut out 
a supply of green leaves. When a child com- 
pletes a satisfactory book report have him 
print the title of the book, the author's name, 
and his own name on a leaf and let him paste 
it on the tree. 


Have you used discovery as a method of 
teaching? Make up two imaginary pupils who 
are always making discoveries, ahh § Ae oe 
them to the class. Tell your pupils what these 
two discover, and then as our group to 
verify the discoveries to see if the two were 
right. 


If a child in your kindergarten should suggest 
having a puppet show and you are put to it 
to improvise a "stage’’ in a hurry, open up 
the piano bench and use the edge for the 
stage. The cover makes a concealing screen 
for a small child seated on a kindergarten 
chair while operating the puppets. 


The smart substitute will have at least one 
hobby on which she is an authority. Regular 
classroom procedure sometimes bogs down, 
and having a hobby can prove as useful as 
having a magic hat, out of which to pull a 
trick with authority. Rare is the child who 


fails to recognize when you speak with true 
authority. 


MAKE YOUR ROOM A HAPPY PLACE 


Have you shied away from spatter painting be- 
cause you didn't have frames for the pieces of 
screening? Collect old embroidery hoops for this 
purpose, and make sure that the two hoops fit 
tightly together. Cheesecloth, net, or organdy 
can be used as well as screen pieces. Old tooth- 
brushes may be used to brush the paint through 
the cloth, over your stencil placed beneath. 


Horatio Alger stories have gone out of style, but 
true stories of presidents who have shaped the 
land we live in never will. Such a one is the tale 
of Andrew Jackson, from orphan boy to Presi- 
dent. Have your boys read biographies of “Old 
Hickory," for an understanding of surmounting 
terrific difficulties. 


At the other end of the social scale in money 
and education is James Madison. He too made 
good, and left behind him the earned title of 
Father of the Constitution.” Reading up on the 
lives of both of these men is strong factual build- 
up for the ways of democracy. 





by 


for March 


As the Irish and potatoes are closely associated, 
a potato relay race might wind up this day. 
Place a potato on the floor in front of each row, 
and give a spoon to the first child in each row. 
At a signal, each spoons up his potato, runs with 
it to the back of his row, puts it on the floor, 
runs back, and hands the spoon to the second 
child, who follows the reverse procedure. The 
first row to return the first child to the front 
seat wins. 


A clever Dutch doll can be easily constructed 
out of toothpicks and corks of different sizes. 
Choose a small cork for the head and connect it 
with toothpicks to a medium-sized one; then at- 
tach a larger cork to the medium-sized one. 
Toothpicks will serve for arms and legs. A small 
cork may be cut in half and shaped like wooden 
shoes. Attach these to legs. Dress your doll 
in bits of colored paper, or cloth. 
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When planning your spring bulletin board, 
choose colors which will make your class think 
of growing things. Put up pictures which will 
suggest signs of spring to be watched for. 
Frame these with a wide green frame. 


Paste on cards a set of colored pictures relat- 
ed to various units of work. Then lead the 
children to talk about each picture. On sep- 
arate strips, print sentences using familiar 
sight words, some of which are appropriate 
to the picture, and some which are not. Place 
the picture card in the front of the room. As 
the children read the sentence cards, have 
them say which should be placed next to the 
picture. 


Can you create the kind of self-discipline 
which keeps your pupils quiet long enough to 
hear directions? Why not put down a list on 
one corner of your ectboait to save your 
voice and nerves? Title it, THINGS TO 
REMEMBER. 1. Listen; 2. Think; 3. Study; 


Ideas for teachers, old and 
new — substitutes too, by 


4. Follow directions carefully; 5. Do not inter- 
rupt; 6. Be courteous; 7. One at a time. 


Workbooks will look more attractive and in- 
terest in them can be heightened, if you'll 
have the children use colored crayons for 
drawing lines. And you will find that the 
checking is easier. 


Try to present spelling words in such a way 
that the children will want to learn, such as 
writing for permission to take a field trip, 
writing invitations to a party, or ordering 
something they have seen advertised. 


_—.@— 


You might like to have on file a list of what ex- 
perts agree are the major characteristics of ma- 
ture citizens for your next parent-teacher con- 
ference. Listed are these: a feeling of security 
and of adequacy; understanding of oneself and 
others; democratic values and goals; problem- 
solving attitudes; self-discipline and respensibil- 
ity; and a constructive attitude toward change. 


Do you bait your bulletin boards? Remember 
that the eye is attracted by appealing arrange- 
ment, harmonious color, and—most important of 
all—simplicity rather than clutter. If you will 
add texture (metal foil, yarn, rope, nef, paper 
sculpturing, and so on) to this list, you will be 
able to add "tantalizing" to the adjectives de- 
scribing your display. 


March holds still another interesting life story in 
that of William Henry Seward, Secretary of 
State in Lincoln's cabinet, who after overcoming 
his disappointment at not being nominated for 
the presidency, served this country patriotically 
and well. Read about his achievements. 


Would you like some way of introducing your 
children fo all the instruments which make up a 
great orchestra? They can meet Bobo the oboe, 
Antoinette the clarinet, Monsieur Forlorn the 
French horn, among others, in a child's introduc- 
tion to The Orchestra, 8 records in 45 rpm or 
78 rpm in the Golden Record Chest, put out by 
Simon and Schuster; price $3.95. 
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rhythms for children 


Another 

important 

Honor Your Partner 
teaching aid by 

Ed Durlacher 


Here is an album presented expressly to aid those who teach 
rhythms and musical appreciation to the youngest in schools, 
recreation departments and day schools. This is the only available 
rhythm recording using Ed Durlacher’s simplified system of 
teaching, coupled with a full orchestral background. The perfect 
rhythm beat and tempo of the music by the Top Hands and 

Ed Durlacher’s clear and concise instructions are combined to 
make this the ideal teaching aid for rhythms. 


All records are pressed on pure vinylite and are 
guaranteed against breakage. 


SQUARE DANCE ASSOCIATES 





over 10,000 
schools in the 
U. S. now use 
Honor Your 
Partner 
teaching aids 





Squere Dance Associates Dept. IN-4, Freeport, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: | want to learn more about the HONOR YOUR PARTNER albums. Please send me 


a free descriptive folder. 





NAME 
ADDRESS . . 


city 7 __Z ONE i nscnsameninciiiindn 
Canadien Distributors: Thomas Allen, Lid., 266 King Street West, Toronto 28, Ontario 











THE GOLDEN BOOK OF PROGRAMS 


ne 
ot Here is an outstanding new book that contains 128 large-size pages devoted 
to plays, songs, recitations, choral readings, and rhythms for holidays and 
other special days. Each of these five sections is organized on a chronological 
basis, from September through June, and each is preceded by helpful suggestions. Iilustrations 
accompanying the plays suggest appropriate costuming. Contents are fully indexed, not only by 
holidays but also by grade groupings. Postage paid on cash orders 
Hard Cover $2.50 Paper Cover -»» $2.00 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
DANSVILLE, WN. Y. 














START PLANNING YOUR 1955 VACATION NOW! 





ABROAD 


Earn full college credit and enjoy a thrilling trip 
through Europe or around the world via TWA— take 






up to 20 months to pay with TWA's “Time Pay Plan**! 


can take up to 20 months to pay with 
TWA’'s new “Time Pay Plan.” 
Thousands have enjoyed these thrill- 
ing trips. Choose a tour dealing with 
a special field such as music, art, 
languages—visit the Orient or go around 
the world. Start planning your trip 
today by mailing the coupon now! 


See all the sights and fa 
mous cities. Live in Lon- 





don, Paris, Geneva or Rome 
and study from 2 to 6 weeks at an 
accredited university. You can do both 
during one trip on a university-spon- 
sored tour via TWA — world leader in 
educational! air travel. Best of all, you 


Sabbatical-Year Travelers: Special arrangements are available for 
travel and resident study! Mail the coupon today for details! 


Fly the finest... FLY- 
TRANS WORLD AIRLINES 
U.S.A. + EUROPE + AFRICA + ASIA 


John H. Furbay, Ph.D., Director, TWA Air World Tours 
Dept. I-MAR, 380 Madisén Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


Please send me information on the Flying Educational Tours to be 
offered in 1955 


1 am also interested in 


Sabbatical-Y ear 





Travel | Oeaene " Position ed 

TWA's ‘Time Address — 
Pay Pian” 0) City Zone — 

State Phone No —<—<—<—<—<— 
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Arbor Day 


MARION VAN WINKLE 


The activity described was carried on for several years 
in a rural school where the author was teaching. She is 
now in the George Washington School, Kingston, New York. 


aw weeks prior to the arrival of 
Arbor Day the children in our 
school make plans for it. After a great 
deal of discussion, they decide what 
each one is going to do. When the 
great day arrives, they bring rakes, 
shovels, bags, rags, hoes, and anything 
else which they consider useful for 
spring cleaning inside and out. 

After attendance is taken, activities 
begin. These include: sharpening the 
tools, cleaning the lower windows, 
thoroughly sweeping the school, dust- 
ing, washing blackboards, raking up 
leaves, picking up papers, gathering 
rocks which have accumulated near 
the school and disposing of them, 
burning leaves, looking for a tree to be 
planted, choosing a suitable location 
for it, and so on. 

Lunch is usually eaten outdoors 
under some of the trees planted in 


former years and the children are very 
careful to dispose of the remainders 
properly. After lunch, the yard clean- 
up continues if necessary. 

When that is finished, everyone gath- 
ers around for the ceremony of the 
tree planting. The place has been 
decided upon in advance, with the 
children considering soil erosion and 
other factors. The children dig the 
hole and conduct appropriate cere- 
monies. 

The younger ones read poems and 
sing songs about trees. The older ones 
tell about the origin of Arbor Day and 
make statements regarding the impor- 
tance of trees in conservation and the 
usefulness of trees. 

After this invigorating day, we all 
return to our homes feeling confident 
that we have helped our school, our 
community, our nation, and ourselves. 


The Awakening of Spring 


A POEM TO PANTOMIME 
BARBARA WOODS 


Teacher, Butler School, Ralls County, Missouri 


The story poem may be read by the 
teacher, a child, or a group of children. 
All the other characters perform in 
pantomime. They wear signs to tell who 
they are. 


Another possibility is for all who take 
part to be on the stage in the beginning 
and say the poem together, each step- 
ping out of the group to do his panto- 
mime, 





(Spring lies sleeping. Trees and 
Branches stand at right. Sun stands at 
back of stage.) 

The evening sun was sinking fast. 

Sun sinks to floor.) 

An evening breeze went whispering 
past. 

Breeze walks across the stage whisper- 
ing 
Little stars came shyly out. (Stars en- 
ter and shyly stand. ) 

And trees their branches tossed about. 
(Trees playfully push Branches this 
way and that.) 

And all of nature—it was blest 

With peacefulness and quiet rest. 
(Soft music.) 

When all at once—alas—alack! 

The lightning—it began to crack. 

(Lightning enters and cracks a board.) 
The wind around the corner roared. 
(Wind leans around corner and roars. ) 
The thunder crashed, the rain—it 
poured. (Thunder crashes cymbals. 
Rain pours water from one container 
into another.) 

No more was there a peaceful night. 
Stars disappeared in terrible fright. 

(Stars exit quickly.) 

Through all of this our heroine slept. 

While thunder crashed and gray skies 
wept. (Thunder crashes cymbals. 


Skies walk across stage holding drip- 

ping sponges to their eyes.) 

The sleep of hers was not a nap. 

She still sleeps on while branches snap. 

(Branches snap fingers.) 

The wind howls on; she does not awak- 

en. (Wind howls.) 

The storm a turn for the worse has 

taken. (Storm turns around.) 

Hail bounces down upon the lawn. 
Hail comes bouncing in.) 

At last—at last—here comes the dawn. 

(Dawn enters.) 

The sunbeams dance across the grass. 

(Sunbeams dance across stage.) 

The flowers bloom while clouds sail 

past. (Flowers hold up paper blooms.) 

Clouds go through carrying sails.) 

The little brook goes running by. 

(Brook runs across stage. ) 

And singing birds come from the sky. 

(Birds blow bird whistles.) 

All nature gathers round to sing. 

This is the awakening of spring. 

(Spring wakes and rises, joins hands 

with others, All on stage join hands.) 
ALL (sing to tune of “Happy Birth- 

day to You”)— 

Good morning to you. 

Good morning to you. 

Good morning, dear Springtime, 

Good morning to you. 
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“Put On Your 


‘aster Bonnet-- 
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Julia Q. Fuchs 





Teacher, Fourth Grade, 
George Washington School, 
Port Chester, New York 


ISN'T it queer how a hat grows? 
We keep adding and adding and 
come up with something pretty," 
Ann remarked as we used scraps 
to make Easter hats on construc- 
tion-paper ladies. 

The children brought in old 
hats, trimmings, and wool for 
the hair. Veils, pins, clips, beads, 
and earrings were assembled [in 
various conditions) for adornment. 
Everyone worked with a will and 
their individuality showed in many 
original designs. 

The boys, especially, became 
interested in the fact that some 
of the best-known hat designers 
are men. When told of the pric- 
es that such designers receive, 
the boys were ready to start in 
business. 

Hats were mounted on manne- 
quins made from 9” x 12” white 
paper. Pupils chose the color of 
the suit or dress and decorated 
it in keeping with their own ideas 
of style and fashion. Gray bogus 
paper 12” x 18” made a nice 
background. 

The children wrote paragraphs 
about the hats they made, listed 
materials, and priced each hat. 

These four models were chosen 
by pupils as delegates to a con- 
ference" at THE INSTRUCTOR 
office. Perhaps they include the 
work of a junior designer who may 
later take a place in the fashion 
world! Who knows? 
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yv Miniatures 


Luc Le Retenc naw 


Principal, Wintersteen School, Plattsmouth, Nebraska 


CHILDREN who find it difficult to model things from 
clay will find miniatures much easier to manipulate. A 
small ball of clay can be made into an Easter egg, a 
rabbit, duck, chicken, songbird, or flower. 

We made tulips for favors. After the flower was made 
it was put on a toothpick and allowed to dry. The tooth- 
pick was painted green and placed in a ball of non- 
hardening clay for a base. Leaves were cut from green 
paper and pressed into clay beside the stem. A gumdrop 
may also be used to hold the leaves and toothpick 
stems. Tulips were painted many colors. 

Birds, painted blue, were left on toothpicks to put 
in tiny potted plants for Mother's Day gifts. The use of 
toothpicks makes the idea more attractive. 


























Ry , 
and Chickens 


Minnie €. Siemer 


Teacher, Second Grade, Public School, Carlton, Minnesota 


FOR Easter baskets and table decorations, my children made 
hens, roosters, and ducks from whole eggshells which they brought 
from home. A small hole had been punched in each end or on op- 
posite sides of an egg and the yolks and whites blown out. Other 
materials used were construction paper, feathers, paste, and arti- 
ficial grass. 

A paper head and neck was cut from double white or yellow 
construction paper. Wattles, comb, and beak were cut from red 
and pasted in place between the upper ends forming the chicken 
heads. Eyes were made with black paper or crayon. The pieces 
forming the lower part of the neck were then spread apart and 
pasted at one end of the eggshell. Feather or paper wings and tail 
were pasted in place. Regular chicken feathers were used, selecting 
the soft ones, either all white or with a tan tint. Eggshells may be 
dyed, but the white ones are very effective. 

The chickens were placed on 6” circles of green construction 
paper with a generous dab of paste. A swirl of artificial grass, 
also pasted down, surrounded each one. 

If place cards are desired, names may be attached, or written on 
the base. 

Centerpieces for party tables may be made by pasting several 
chicks to larger construction paper circles. 
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ore Uses for 
er Bag Puppets 


Selma €. Hen 


Director, Reading Laboratory, University of Southern California, Los Angeles 


THE adaptability and inexpensiveness of 
paper-bag puppets make it possible to use 
them in many learning situations. 

For primary grades they can be used to 
act out nursery rhymes, poems, and stories 
such as The Three Bears, Little Red Riding Hood, 
Peter Rabbit, Little Black Sambo, or The Three 
Billy Goats Gruff. 

Pupils in intermediate grades can use them 
to dramatize stories from their readers and 
social studies textbooks, or to illustrate other 
characters. The puppets lend themselves well 
to witches for Halloween, Pilgrims, Santa 
Claus, and other seasonal characters. Teachers 
can utilize this medium to get across ideas at 
faculty and P.T.A. meetings and in Sunday 
school. 

Some classes may be divided into groups 
of about six each, and work out a complete 
set of puppets to be presented to the class 
at a later date, and in many instances, to 
pupils in other rooms too. 

Sometimes the teacher may have the ‘chil- 
dren each work on an individual puppet, 








although this does not give the experience 
of group activity. Or each group make one 
puppet to be used in group play. 

The class decides how many paper bags 
will be needed and who will bring certain 
materials and supplies. As soon as these have 
been collected the construction can begin. 

The head of the puppet is the width of 
the paper bag. It may be drawn freehand, 
or cut from a folded piece of paper. It is 
made on construction paper and pasted to 
the bottom of the bag. If you want your 
puppet to "'talk'’ remember that the bottom 
part of the face should be pasted under the 
flap made by the bottom of the bag. 

Cut indentations or darts for the neck, half 
of which take in the lower corners of the flap. 
Upper corners may be trimmed off, if they 
protrude beyond the face. 
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Arms are made from strips of paper. For 
puppets wearing long-sleeved garments, the 
strip of paper is cut, a hand cut from paper 
of the desired color is pasted to the cuff and 
the arm is stapled to the shoulder. Legs are 
made like the arms, and the bag may be 
shortened or added 
length of clothes needed. 

The hair may be made from yarn, unrav- 


to, according to the 


eled nylon hose, paper cut ‘into fine strips, 
crepe paper, or almost anything on hand. 
Sometimes the children will draw or paint 
in the features, or they may use cut paper. 
In making people, put some flesh-colored pa- 
per under the flap, and the upper lip right 
on the edge of the flap. For animals, a small 
red tongue and teeth can be included. 

For small children who can't reach up in- 
to the flap, cut a round hole in the middle 
of the puppet's back so the hand can enter. 

The value of puppetry cannot be overes- 
timated. It develops creativeness and ability 
to work well together, and the timid child 
often finds himself through puppetry. The 
content subjects can be made more alive when 
illustrated with puppets, and they develop 
greater visual imagery in the child. 
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"Go Fly a Kite”-- 
SAFELY 


Velma A. Felton 


Teacher, First Grade, John Gumm School, 
St. Helens, Oregon 


MARCH bulletin boards for the hall were an outgrowth 
of a safety lesson we had on kites made in art class. 
On one board were the kites we designed, on the other 
board were the rules we had developed for kite flying— 
simple enough for even the youngest! 


MARCH KITE FLYING 


St Kite frames should be made of wood or plastic. These materials are 
safe, as they do not conduct electricity. 


2 Use cotton cord for flying a kite. Wind the cord into a ball, then let 
it unwind slowly and carefully. 


Find a good place to fly your kite. An open space is best away from 
power lines, streets, trees, and so on. 


* When through flying, wind up the cord again so that no one will trip 
on it. 


5 lf the kite should be caught on electric wires, leave it alone. 
Our kites were made from 9” squares of colored construction paper. 


Tails of string had crosswise strips of the same. First, fold the square 
diagonally. See diagrams for 3 other folds. 
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FOLD DIAGONAL, 
CREASE, AND OPEN UP 





THROUGH 
BOTH SIDES. 
ATTACH STRING 





STAPLE 
TAIL HERE 











JESSIE TODD 


Instructor in Art, Laboratory School, 
University of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois 





Getting Children to 
THI 


THESE pictures illustrate a very important part of art in our schools. It's not 
unthinking stuff. It's not photographic. It resembles more the work of modern 
artists dealing with areas of color, line, and decorative quality. These students 
have poise. They are willing to stick to a thing to attain a standard set by 
themselves. All schools have plenty of the other variety—fed up on every- 
thing, dashing around from one thing to another, and always talking too much. 

These fifth-graders have placed their pictures on the floor. They like to 
spread out. They often stand on chairs and look down on their pictures from 
a good distance. 

Ellen is in the foreground, making a tapestrylike painting with many trees 
and flowers among the buildings. Let us follow Ellen as she paints another pic- 
ture. She first makes areas of color over the entire paper. Then she paints 
quickly, a very large black tree. Painting a tree quickly keeps it from having a 
stiff appearance. She arranges areas of color which feel right to her. She is 
thoughtful and very much interested in her work. 

Her finished painting on manila tag is 22” x 28”. The colors are beautiful. 
This child of ten is thinking and planning and feeling like an artist: light col- 
ors next to dark, medium light colors of small areas beside dots of larger col- 
ors. This is aesthetic. It is in the modern feeling. It is not drawing with 
pencil and filling in with color. It is painting in the spirit of art education today. 

The teacher's part in getting children to think and plan is an important one. 
She can give them confidence in carrying out anything worth while that they 
try to do. By commending their efforts that have merit, she can help them to 
select the best ideas to work on. She can help to build their confidence so they 
produce independent art work, cultivating personal generalship in finishing or 
carrying through each project. These tactics will do much for a// pupils and will 
give the above-average pupil a chance to grow rather than stagnate. 
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Starting a Community Art Fair 


Last September, Mary Owen, in her column, promised 
that we would bring you full particulars for conduct- 
ing your own Community Art Fair in the spring. 


DO YOU want a community art fair? I'm 
sure you do, and if there is any doubt in 
your mind, maybe you'll be convinced after 
you read about our experience and how it 
worked out. 

Can you have a successful art fair in 
your community? Yes, I'm sure you can for 
I'm speaking from experience. When we be- 
gan here in our town, it was a case of starting 
from scratch—just as you might. 

You'll see everything wasn't ideal, for 
who can control the wind and the weather, 
but now it is over, I'm glad it wasn't—for as 
you read about it you'll see that you're not 
looking through rose-colored glasses. We'll 
let an onlooker speak. 


It was a damp, chilly Saturday morning 
in—yes, June—but something was certainly 
happening in the park square. Clotheslines 
were strung between trees along the walks, 
and white oblongs appeared on them. Could 
it be—wash? 

As | left my porch-sweeping to investi- 
gate, a closer view discounted this guess. 
Children of all ages were taping up mounted 
paintings for display, which, it turned out, 
were grouped by schools. Then a truck drove 
up and a snow fence was promptly installed 
near the entrance. Good barricade against 
storms—but in the park—near the center of 
town—with summer coming up! 


xs 


Cars of all models soon filled the park- 
ing lot, and large canvases, and some small 
ones, seemed to spill out. Men were has- 
tily depositing stacks of paintings, and 
driving off lof course—to work! It was 
only eight A.M.). Some women were wiring 
the oi! paintings to the snow fence. In no 
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time these adult paintings drew a crowd. 
Suddenly a spectator would recognize 
a friend or a neighbor's child in a paint- 
ing and delighted comments ensued. 

As the sun appeared, off came the 
head scarves and overcoats. The park 
really became a fair ground as signs 
were tacked to posts pounded in at the 
walk entrances. 

Another truck arrived, and orchestra 
chairs were unloaded. | saw the elemen- 
tary school band assemble—then went 
home to wake my Billy, as he wouldn't 
want to miss that! 


2 


Betsy Shumway, Dansville Elementary Art 
Consultant, discusses the exhibits 


TO ORGANIZE such a display does 

not take much of anyone's time, 

but it does take cooperation of 

all groups participating. This can 

be assured by having one person 

from each school or adult group 

meet as a central committee. If 

there is a sponsor, that organiza- 

tion would also be represented. 

(This is a project in which civic 

clubs and merchants in chambers of commerce 
can easily be interested.) 
The central committee 
least two months ahead of the Fair time, to 


should meet at 


decide on: 
1. The place and date of the Art Fair. 
2. How paintings will be hung. 


ELSE BARTLETT 


3. Standard sizes for mounts, and type 
of label to be attached. 

4. How many mounts to order for each 
group. 

The objectives of the Art Fair could 
be discussed at this meeting, in order 
that all persons directing participants 
can understand the possibilities of such 
a community event, and do their share 
in stirring up enthusiasm about it. 

Some of these objectives are to en- 
courage creative work by people of all 
ages; display school art for everyone to 
see; show adult hobby painting; and 
integrate various groups in one 
cooperative venture. 

The chairman of each group should 
be made responsible at the first meet- 
ing (if you meet more than once) for 
collecting enough pieces of art work 
to make a good display, in the time 
remaining before the date of the show. 

It is a very good idea for schools to 
know of the Art Fair more than two 
months ahead, so plans can be made 
to save work that can be shown outdoors 
without damaging it. Large papier- 
mache animals add a lot to a display of 

two-dimensional art, and a fish mobile built 
in the frame of an old packing box is the 
type of thing which youngsters love to make 
and explore. 

Committee lists can be printed like pro- 
grams, giving credit to everyone connected 
with the organizing and running of the fair, 
even including the names of children who 
give out these folders on the big day. Round 
tagboard badges, with colored paper ribbon- 
ends for trim, can be labeled “Committee” 
and will make every child proud to do his 
part. 

It is possible to accomplish all this planning 
with only one central meeting, which is really 
a minimum of time to give to such a worth- 
while enterprise. (Continued on page 85) 
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Timmy Mouse Goes to 
School 


(Continued from page 41) 


Once Timmy quickly jumped out 
and ventured a look around, but all he 
could see was a pair of high heels and 
two silk stockings. There was ao 
chance to leave the room now so again 
he crawled into the drawer to wait. 

All at once he felt the drawer mov- 
ing. He looked about for a means of 
escape. He would have to jump for it, 
he decided. When the drawer was 
opened wide enough, Timmy took one 
leap and landed on the floor. 

The girl who had opened the drawer 
let out a scream, and jumped onto her 
chair, By this time Timmy had disap- 
peared down the cold-air chute and 
was well on his way home. 

“You will surely find something you 
like about the school,” his mother said. 

So Timmy took off the next day 
vowing that this would be the last 
time he would venture out to school 

He went to the left this time in the 
cold-air register and came out in a 
room that was sunny and bright. Here 
were small red chairs, instead. of the 
big desks. Here were tiny lockers. 
He looked into the lockers. One held 
a pair of white overshoes, another a 
little pink sweater. He decided to 
wait near the overshoes. 

Timmy watched the little children 
file into the room. They hung their 
wraps in the little lockers and sat in 
the little chairs. 

The teacher began to 
piano. It was a gay little tune and the 
children gathered around and sang. 

“Pussy Cat, Pussy Cat, where have 
you been? 

I’ve been 
Queen. 

Pussy Cat, Pussy Cat, what did you 
there? 

I frightened a 
her chair.” 

“They are singing about me,” said 
Timmy to himself. 

The children then 
down again. The teacher sat in front 
of them and told a story 

Timmy was growing braver and he 
walked quietly out of the locker and 
stood watching the children, his little 
head cocked on one side. 

“There’s a mouse,” said one little 
girl pointing at Timmy. 

The teacher looked around. “Shhh,” 
she said. “Don’t frighten him away.” 

The children sat very still and 
watched Timmy. 

Timmy sat very still and watched 
the children. 

“He’s cute,” said another little girl. 
“Could we have him for a pet?” 

“If we don’t frighten him, maybe he 
will stay with us,” the teacher said. 

“At our house,” a boy spoke up, 
“we set a trap when we see a mouse.” 

“That is true.” The teacher glanced 
at Timmy. “But he is so little. | 
don’t think he will harm anything.” 

“Maybe he is hungry,” said the 
smallest child. 

The teacher went to a table and took 
a cooky out of a box. She broke it 
up on a paper and put the paper on 
the floor near her chair. Then she be- 
gan to tell the story again. 

Timmy, sitting very still, wondered 
what he should do. He began to sniff 
and sniff. The buttery smell of the 
cooky temped him but he wondered if 
this was someone’s lunch. “No,” he 
decided. “It is not in a sack so it must 
be crumbs.” 

As the teacher talked, Timmy crept 
slowly toward her chair. Then he 
crept under her chair and put out his 
little paw to get a cooky crumb. 

The children giggled softly. “It’s 
the litthe mouse under the chair, just 
like the one we sang about,” one said. 


play the 


to London to visit the 


little mouse under 


went and sat 


| 


They sat very quietly while Timmy 
finished eating. 

“Now we will take our naps,” said 
the teacher. 

The children went to a shelf and 
each took down a small blanket and 
a rug. They put the rug on the floor 
and lay down. The teacher put the 
blanket over each one. Then she sat 
at the piano and played soft music. 

Timmy crept into one of the little 
white overshoes and he slept too. When 





he awoke the room was empty and 
everything was still. He hurried as fast 
as he could back to his home. 

“I’ve been worried sick,” said his 
mother. “Where on earth have you 
been? School has been out an hour or 
more.” 

“T’ve found my class,” Timmy fairly 
jumped up and down, he was so ex- 
cited. “I want to go every day. They 
aren't afraid of me and they gave me 
a cooky.” 








“You can go every day,” his mother 
said, “but you must remember to hurry 
home when schoo! is over. What did 
you like best about the class?” 

“I guess I like the nap time best 

“You won't learn much that way.’ 
laughed his mother scratching his ear 
fondly. “But that is the kindergarter 
and that is 
start. Eat your supper now and get to 
bed early so tomorrow you will be the 
brightest pupil in the class.” 


class where you should 








Why do some students give you 
‘FROUBLE in the morning? 


Maybe some of your little ‘‘trouble 
makers” are staying up too late nights 


watching television. 


most school problems begin. 


Nolllrg GS oe 


“Breakfast is our business” 


Maybe some are 
‘coming down’’ with something. Or, 
maybe they’re just not getting the breakfast 
they need to keep pace. Here’s how you can 
help your students build the better break- 
fast habit right at home—right where 








More than 4,000,000 children have played 
Kellogg’s Early Bird Breakfast game 


After ten or more hours without a bite of nourishment, 
your students need a complete balanced breakfast to get 
the most out of your instruction. Kellogg’s EARLY BIRD 
BREAKFAST game ruts FUN into eating a good break- 
fast ... makes your students brighter, easier to manage 
throughout the morning. 


KELLOGG’S EARLY BIRD BREAKFAST 
KIT IS YOURS FOR THE ASKING! 
You get full-color wall charts, individual scoring cards, 
badges, everything you need to solve these mid-morning 
school problems right at the breakfast table. Send for your 


free EARLY BIRD BREAKFAST kit today. 
handy order blank on page 102! 


Use the 
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The Boy Who Had Ambition 


(Continued from page 45) 


me. He has been to the school in 
Addis Ababa.” 

“I’m glad someone knows. I know 
nothing about tending anything except 
my Kosso trees,” Father said, sighing 
with relief. 

Ras was so excited that he hardly 
slept that night. The next morning he 
und Gojjam wandered through the val- 


ley close to the village among date 
palms, wild olives, peach, pomengran- 
ate, figs, lime trees, in search of 
sturdy berry plants. Giraffes with long 
swaying necks eased up the valley away 
from them. The dikdik, smallest of the 
antelopes, scarcely larger than the hare, 
and weighing a little more than ten 
pounds, moved silently through the 
heavy vegetation. 

Carefully they gathered hundreds of 
plants, watching that they did not 





break or injure the roots and fragile 
stems. They brought them to the lot 
above the Kosso trees and separated 
them, putting raspberry and blackberry 
plants in separate piles. Ras dug holes 
for the plants under watchful eyes of 
Gojjam. Later he carried rich sedi- 
ment from the banks of the Hawash. 
Gojjam blessed each handful dropped 
into the bottom of the holes. Dirt was 
packed firmly around each plant. 
There were six long rows. 








PARENTS AND TEACHERS WARMLY APPROVE 


THE Ivory 
Inspection Patrol 


, after year in thousands of 
America’s schools, the Ivory Inspection 
Patrol continues to stimulate student in- 
terest in personal cleanliness and good 
grooming habits. The success of this time- 
tested “Cleanliness Game” has won the 
enthusiastic approval of both teachers and 
parents. 


When classes are divided into patrols and 
the game gets under way, the pupils’ inter- 
est in daily cleanliness and good grooming 
increases surprisingly. Pupils have a real 
incentive to improve, and parents coop- 
erate by helping their children win higher 
scores. 


Order your free Ivory Inspection Patrol 
material for your classes with the coupon 
below. 


FREE MATERIAL consists of this gayly colored 
Wall Chart—20" x 26"—for posting in 
your classroom. The chart—with space for 
40 names—gives the day-by-day cleanli- 
ness record of each child for a 4-weeks’ 
period. Four kinds of stickers are provided 
—stickers in the form of miniature cakes 
of Ivory Soap for perfect scores; yellow 
stickers to indicate ‘‘caution”; red stickers 
to indicate “Stop!’’; Merit Badge stickers 
to indicate a g week’s record. sure to 
indicate on coupon the number of your 
pupils so that we may send you sufficient 
material for your class. 


ORDER YOUR FREE PATROL MATERIAL WITH THIS COUPON 


PROCTER & GAMBLE, EDUCATION DEPT. X, P. O. BOX 599 


CINCINNATI 1, OHIO 


Please send me sufficient Ivory Inspection Patrol material 


for ___ students. 


TEACHER'S NAME 


NAME OF SCHOOL 


City OR TOWN Pate ‘ STATE 


This offer good only in United States, its possessions, and in Canada. 
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INDIVIDUAL INSPECTION 
PATROL SHEETS 


In addition to the Wall Chart, there are 
Inspection Patrol sheets, colorfully printed 
on both sides, for recording each child’s 
score. These sheets link good grooming 
with school and home. Most parents co- 
operate wholeheartedly when they are kept 
informed of the child’s progress in clean- 
liness habits. 











“Ras,” Gojjam said, looking out over 
the rows, “let’s pray that they'll 
grow.” 

“Why did you say that?” asked Ras, 
seeing that Gojjam was worried. “Do 
you think they won’t?” 

“To tell the truth, my pupil, the 
elevation might be a little too high 
for them. But I notice that this side 
of the mountain faces south and sun 
and rains strike well, so they may 
respond.” 

“They'll grow. I know they will,” 
Ras said triumphantly. “All I have to 
do now is sit back and wait for ber- 
ries,” 
“No, Ras,” Gojjam cautioned him. 
“These plants aren’t wild anymore. 
Raising berries is like raising Kosso 
trees; they must be tended. If it 
doesn’t rain by this time tomorrow the 
plants should be watered. In two days 
they should be hoed and the earth 
worked around their roots. After every 
rain you will have to see that there is 
no mud on them. Better still it would 
be wise to lay swamp grass in the rows 
to prevent mud from splashing on 
them.” 

Ras listened carefully to what 
Gojjam had to say. 

In three days the plants had started 
to grow and the south sun and cool 
mist that blew in from Ras Dashan did 
wonders with them. When a few plants 
showed signs of wilting and dying he 
told Gojjam. Gojjam gave him some 
powder to use for spraying them and 
in a month the whole patch was a 
solid green mass. 

The period of the southwest monsoon 
season which lasted from mid-June 
through September only helped to give 
the plants a firmer stand. Then Ras 
was busier than ever keeping vegeta- 
tion from taking over. He laid swamp 
grass between the rows and pulled all 
the bloom as Gojjam told him dur- 
ing the first season. Many times Ras 
prayed for his plants that they might 
do well. 

Father and Mother wove small and 
large baskets to put berries in when 
time came to take them to market. 

Since Ras had never been to the 
capital, he persuaded his father to 
sell the first berries in Addis Ababa. 
When the berries ripened Ras and 
Father spent one entire day picking 
while Mother basketed them. It was 
late in the afternoon when he and 
Father stacked the cart full of baskets. 
They hitched the donkey to the cart 
and at dusk were on the road to Addis 
Ababa. They started in time to be in 
the capital early the next morning. 

It was daylight when they came to 
Addis Ababa. They found an aban- 
doned stall and displayed the berries. 
Ras soon made a sale. Then another 
one and strange as it seemed each sale 
was followed by more sales. No doubt 
customers were telling other people 
about the berries. 

It was midday when Ras had a very 
important customer. Father was away 
at the time. Ras saw the black beard 
and kind face of a small man pushing 
through the crowd toward the stall. 
He was surrounded by important men. 
Ras recognized who the man was by 
pictures in his school books. 

The distinguished man came up to 
the stall and touched the berries gen- 
tly. For a minute Ras wished he was 
back in Ankober. Nervously, he in- 
vited the King to taste some of the 
berries. 

The King smiled showing teeth as 
white as snow on Ras Dashan. He put 
a big black berry in his mouth. The 
nobles gathered around him with wor- 
ried looks on their faces. 

The King raised his arms and the 
men drew back. “These berries are 
very good,” he said, smiling broadly. 
“Where did you find them?” 

(Continued on page 80) 
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What Freckles Had 


(Continued from page 39) 


are plain mixed dogs. But they have a 
fine mother, and they will make good 
pets.” 

“I love each one of them,” said 
Johnny. “That is why it is hard to 
choose.” 

He picked up each pup several times 
and looked at it. 

Finally he chose the one with four 
freckles on its nose. 

“Thank you. Thank you for giving 
my dog a good home,” said the coun- 
try woman. Johnny and his uncle 
drove back to the town where they 
lived. 

Aunt Kay came out with her long, 
beautiful wavy hair on her shoulders. 

“We have seen fine show dogs from 
all over the country,” said Uncle Dan. 
“This is the one Johnny wanted.” 

Johnny told his aunt about the fine 
dogs which could hunt, point, beg, 
scare people, and make them laugh. 

“But this one is the best because he 
is mine and I picked him out,” said 
Johnny. “His name is Freckles.” 

Aunt Kay laughed, tossing her long 
wavy hair. 

“What can you do?” she asked 
Freckles as she patted him. “What is 
special about you?” 

“His nose is special,” said Johnny 
“Not one of those fancy show dogs had 
a nose like his. Freckles has an un- 
usual nose. He will become a great 
smelling dog!” 

Johnny’s friends came to see his new 
dog. They said different things about 
Freckles. 

“But look at his nose!” said Johnny, 
several times. “You do not often see 
a dog with a nose like this!” 

Time passed. Johnny’s visit was 
over. Uncle Dan took him back to 
Watertown, where he lived. 

“See how Freckles keeps his nose 
outside the car,” said Johnny. “He is 
smelling the wind. He has a very spe- 
cial nose!” 

Johnny’s family did not think too 
much of his dog, Freckles. 

“What is special about this pup?” 
asked big brother Toby, who knew all 
about sports cars. “His color is com- 
mon, he has no speed, nobody could 
be afraid of him!” 

“But look at his nose!” said Johnny, 
hugging Freckles. “He can really 
smell with that nose!” 

“He is not beautiful,” said Johnny’s 
big sister, Berry, “he has no special 
style. A greyhound has style.” 

Berry designed clothes and knew all 
about beauty and style. 

“A Pomeranian is beautiful,” said 
Berry. “If Freckles were a beautiful 


Pomeranian, he could walk with me in | 


the style show.” 

Freckles marched in the pet show 
when it came along, but he did not 
win a prize. He was not beautiful but 
he was not ugly enough, either. He 
was not fierce and he was not funny. 
He was not big and he was not small. 
No prizes were given because of noses. 
No races for smelling were held. 

Time went on. Freckles grew older 
and bigger, but no more special. He 
did not learn any unusual tricks, such 
as dancing or singing. He would not 
walk on his hind legs or retrieve a ball. 

“Freckles will never become a hero,” 
said Toby. Berry agreed. “Freckles 
will never turn out to be a television 
star!” 

Freckles slept in a basket at the foot 
of Johnny’s bed. He was good and 
quiet. He did not bark or jump around 
at night. “And he is companyefor me 


“What do you smell, Freckles?” he 
asked, yawning. Freckles kept on sniff- 
ing and whining. 

“Please let me sleep!” begged Johnny. 
Still Freckles kept sniffing and whining. 
So Johnny got up. “Something. 1s 
wrong in this house!” he thought. He 
opened the window and the frosty air 
came in. Freckles kept sniffing. 

“T will call Toby,” thought Johnny 
“He may laugh or he may be angry, 
but I will call him anyway!” 





room. He called and called and called. 
At last Toby said “What?” in a sleepy 
voice. “Freckles smells something,” 
said Johnny. He shouted, “Get up, 
Toby!” 

When Johnny had opened the win- 
dow and shouted some mort, Toby got 
up. He sniffed too. He knew what the 
smell was. 

“It is the gas heater!” h2 said. “It 
has leaked. Gas puts people to sleep.” 


Johnny went to his big brother's 








Toby knew what to do. He rushed 
about waking up the family and open- 
ing windows. He called the fire de- 
partment and the hospital. 

What excitement! The fire depart- 
ment fixed the gas furnace. The hospi- 
tal fixed Berry and Father and Mother. 

“What a wonderful sense of smell 
your dog has!” said the fireman. “How 
lucky you are to have a dog with such 
a nose!” 


(Continued on page 89) 
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IN THE EARLY DAYS.. 


Joseph Priestley. . . . . who first 
isolated oxygen in 1772, was also 
the first to publicize “soda water” as a beverage... 





It was another man of science, 
Benjamin Silliman, Sr., M.D., Chem- 
istry Professor at Yale University, who 
pioneered in the artificial carbonation 
of mineral waters, and as early as 1806 was bottling “soda 
water” as a commercial beverage in great demand. 





SPARKLING SOFT DRINKS.. 
WHOLESOME ZESTFUL REFRESHMENT 
Doctors are still using Soft Drinks 
as an important aid in maintaining the 
| proper amount of fluids in the body. Doctors have also dis- 
covered that many patients find drugs easier to take when 
they are combined with a sparkling flavored soft drink. 








. ” . | 
in my sleep,” said Johnny, when he | 


was getting his mother’s permission. 
One _ night, 


Johnny waked up. Freckles was lick- 
ing his hand and whining. Johnny sat 
up, very sleepy. 





long after midnight, | 


WASHINGTON 6, D. C, 
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FACTS ABO. 
SOFT DRINKS AND HEALT 


American Bottlers of Carbonated Beverages 
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SOFT DRINKS ..THE LIQUID SNACK 


Yes, a soft drink is the favorite 
wherever quick energy is needed. Low 
in calories (100 for each 8 ounces) soft drinks provide easily 
assimilated energy when you need a quick “pick-up.” 


SOFT DRINKS are bottled under 
the most rigid sanitary conditions ...a 
combination of the modern sciences of 
chemistry, bacteriology and engineering. 
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The American Bottlers of Carbonated Beverages is a 
non-profit association of manufacturers of bottled soft 
drinks, with members in every State. Its purposes 

..to improve production and distribution methods 
through education and research, and to promote bet- 
ter understanding of the industry and its products. 
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AMERICAN 
BOTTLERS 














The National Association \Y/" of the Soft Drink industry 
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~ SEE BRITAIN FIRST 


if Tue Tele 


rail travel in Britain. 


$1.8 oti, omy $ D7 i; 


Also good for reservations, all 
irish e¢ross-channel services, includin 
berths, and rail travel in Northern Irelan 
and points between Dublin and Beifast. 
Valid for six months. Not on sale overseas. 


-BY RAIL! 


/ 





“GUEST TICKET” —unlimited rail 
travel—for 9 consecutive days— 
as low as $24, Not obtainable 
in Britain. 

Secure these, foo, before you leave 
Train and cross-channel ship 
reservations; attractive tours by 
rail/motor coach/ship. 


SEE YOUR TRAVEL AGENT 
or British Railways Offices in 


New York, Chicago, Los Angeles, Toronto. 


Depend upon British Railways 
for fast, frequent services... for 
delightfully comfortable, low- 
cost travel and tours in Britain. 
And when you go to Ireland 
and the Continent, use the equally 
convenient day or night facilities 
provided by 33 direct sea routes. 


BR ITI se 
RAILWAYS 


“ 


For literature, please write Dept. 25 
BRITISH RAILWAYS, 9 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York 20, N.Y. 
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there’s romance, there's 
scenery, there's modern sport—all yours in 
Virginia, where thousands of genial hosts offer 
you the finest in accommodations and famous 


There's history, 


foods, at reasonable prices. 


The Manse — 
Birthplace of 
Woodrow Wilson 


Clip and mail this coupon today 
also attach a list of the places 
in which you ate most interested. 


DEPARTMENT OF 
CONSERVATION AND DEVELOPMENT 


Room 849, 914 Capitol Street 
Richmond 19, Virginia 


Please send me literature on the many vacation 
attractions throughout the State of Virginia. 
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The Boy Who Had Ambition 
(Continued from page 78) 


“I_I raised them myself at home 
near the village of Ankober, on the 
Hawash River,’ Ras said nervously, 
trying to still his shaking hands. 

“Raised them yourself?” the King 
asked like an excited schoolboy. 

“Yes, my King,” Ras said, 
Gojjam showed me how.” 

“Gojjam? Gojjam? Who is he? 
Your father?” the King inquired. 

“No, my King,” Ras said feeling 
confident now. “My father raises Kos- 
so trees. Gojjam is my teacher in the 
village of Ankober.” 


“but 


“How wonderful,” the King spoke | 


again. “You and Gojjam did a fine 
job, too. Your berries are so delicious. 
I am so happy.” 

“Thank you, my King,” Ras said. 

The King purchased two small bas- 
kets of raspberries and three large bas- 
kets of blackberries. 

Ras remembered reading 
schoolbooks about all the troubles the 
King had had, and he was the happiest 
boy in all Ethiopia, because he had 
played a little part in making his good 
King’s daily life more enjoyable. 


Kilkerry and the 
Leprechaun 
(Continued from page 39) 

“Try not to make any noise,” he 
said. “Just lift up your hoofs 
one by one.” 

Kilkerry did as he was told and the 


leprechaun lightly tapped four silver | 


horseshoes in place. 

“You won't have any trouble winning 
the race now,” he chuckled as he 
whisked out of the door again. A mo- 


| ment later the dark night swallowed 


him up. 

Kilkerry stamped softly on the sta- 
ble floor. The silver horseshoes were 
so light it seemed as if he were stand- 
ing on a cloud. He felt young enough 


in his | 





| 





to kick his heels high in the air like 


| a colt. 


Before long, Kilkerry could see the | 
morning sun peeping over the trees be- | 


yond the stable door. It was the big | 


day at Derry Down. It seemed no time 


| at all before he was standing with the 


other horses, waiting for the race to 
begin. 

“This race is so important. If I don’t 
win... well, I just won't worry about 
it. But I hope the leprechaun is right 
and these horseshoes do the trick,” he 
thought. “I wonder if he pounded 
some magic into them.” 

Just then the bugle blew for the race 
to begin. Kilkerry was taken by sur- 
prise and made a late start. But the 
silver horseshoes gave wings to his feet 
and he flew around the track as lightly 
as thistledown. How the crowd roared 


His master was delighted. He threw 





| as Kilkerry crossed the finish line ten | 
| lengths ahead of the nearest horse! 


his arms around the old horse’s neck | 


and cried, “You have done me a good 
turn today, Kilkerry, and you shall al- 


| ways have a home with me. Not an- 


other day of your life shall you do any 
work.” 

Kilkerry neighed happily later that 
morning as he trotted into his own 
pasture. He kicked his heels high in 
the air and the shiny silver horseshoes 
flashed in the sun. 

Peeping at him through the leaves 
of the gooseberry bush was the wee, 
wrinkled face of the leprechaun. But 
as the old gray horse galloped over to 
thank him, the fairy shoemaker disap- 
peared and his voice came faintly to 
Kilkerry’s ears. 

“One good turn deserves another, 
you know,” the old gray horse heard 
him say. 





SIZE 20” x 32” 


Grade 1-4 Requirement 


Pana-math is a versatile classroom counting 
frame for incidental learning of the important 
concepts of arithmetic. The ancient abacus is 
now adapted as a modern aid to viswalize 
numbers, groups and relationships by actual 
arrangement of beads, Scurdily constructed of 
13/16” hardwood the frame has 10 removable 
push-spring rods each with 10 colorful beads. 
Specify Pana-math for all new or replacement 
counting frame equipment. (Pat. Pend. 
Reg. App. for) 
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Stoves * Sinks * Refrigerotors 

Ironing Beards * Educational Toys 
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DAINTEE TOYS, INC. 
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Film for Meetings 


A sound and color 16 mm. film 
illustrating the manufacture of rub- 
ber heels beginning with Humphrey 
O'Sullivan making the world’s first. 
Available for your entertainment 
program on advance reservation. 
Free of charge. Write — 


O'SULLIVAN RUBBER CORP. 
Winchester, Virginia 
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An Easter Surprise 


(Continued from page 62) 


woLF (peeking from behind tree— 

age whisper)—He’s certainly going 
to get an Easter surprise, all right! 

FuippeT—See all the pretty eggs 
Mother packed for the children. 

skippeT—They look good enough to 
eat. 

ALEXANDER— My 
pretty heavy. 

FLIippET—I don’t think I'd know that 
wolf if I saw him, would you? 

skippet—Mother said he has long 
teeth. 

ALEXANDER— Don't 
You make me nervous. 

woLF (slips from behind tree and 
says in false friendliness)—Good morn- 
ing, my fine little bunnies. 


basket is getting 


talk 


about it. 


FLIPPET—Good morning, Sir. 

skippet—What a fine brown suit 
you have on. 

ALEXANDER—And what white teeth 
you— 

BUNNIES (together)—Teeth! (They 


drop Easter baskets and run offstage. 

wo.tF—I’ll catch those fat bunnies 
in a minute, and have a bunny dinner 
tonight. But what is in these baskets? 
Tastes candy egg.) M-m-m-m-m. 
These are good. I'll have another—and 
another—and another. (He begins to 
groan.) Ooooooh. My stomach. Oh, I 
feel terrible. (He lies Ow 
ow—such a stomach-ache! I don’t even 
want to eat any fat bunnies! 

BUNNIES (pop up)—Tsk, tsk, tsk! 
(Shake heads very sadly.) Poor Mr. 
Wolf! He ate too many Easter eggs! 


down. 


Stargazing with a Purpose 
(Continued from page 49 


but millions more are too far away 
to be seen even with a powerful tele- 
sco . 

The Milky Way is made up of mil- 
lions of stars so far away that what 
we see looks like a white path in the 
sky. You'll find the Milky Way passing 
near the North or Pole Star. To find 
the Pole Star, first find the Big Dipper. 
The two stars in the bow! farthest from 
the handle are called Pointer Stars 
because a line drawn on through them 
will point to the Pole Star, which we 
know is the last star in the handle 
of the Little Dipper. 

On an exceptionally clear night you 
may find Draco, the Dragon. This is 
a long constellation with many stars 
wandering in and out between the Big 
and Little Dipper. His stars are not 
very bright, and so are harder to find. 
Since he is one of the constellations 
that travel in our Sky Clock it is nice 
to know a little about him. 

Did you know that the light in the 
Pole Star left that star 400 light years 
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ago? The North Star is so far away 
that although light travels 186,000 
miles a second, it took 400 light years 
for the light that we see to reach us. 
It even takes four years for light from 


longer burning, and these we cannot 
see. Stars are made up of hot gases 
that burn like the sun. They have 
different temperatures according to 
how hot they burn, Stars are not really 





2. Draw const«llations for the opaque 
projector. Outline the shape according 
to the legends, and show the stars on 
the outline, 

3. Learn a legend to tell either with 


the nearest star to reach us. 

Did you know that stars are different 
colors? There are white or blue stars 
which are the “young stars”; older 
stars are yellow, and the oldest are red. 
There are also some dark ordead stars | 
so called because they are cold and no 





pointed, and they do not twinkle, 


ACTIVITIES FOR OLDER 
CHILDREN 
1, Make lantern slides of constella- 
tions using India ink on the 
glass to mark out the shape. 


slides and projector or just by :tself 
4. Make a wall hanging for the north 
wall of your room showing constella- 
tions in northern sky. Construct an 
other for the south wall 
propriate constellations. 
Continued on page 82) 
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THE STRENGTH OF ANY COUNTRY, in peace and war, 
depends to a great extent on the availability of fuel to fire its 
furnaces. For this reason, America’s coal reserves are vital to 
our welfare. The shaded sections above show which parts of 





TODAY EVERYTHING WE PRODUCE, everything we con- 
sume, needs coal somewhere along the line. Vast mountains 
of coal are consumed daily to keep America’s industrial wheels 
turning. Tomorrow coal will be even more necessary, not only 
to help meet the increased demand for power, but as a source of 
raw material for the new fabrics, drugs and other wonders of 
chemistry being developed today. 








the United States contain coal, almost 11% of the area of the 
country and 40% of the world’s known coal reserves. Repre- 
senting 90% of America’s fuel reserves, this great source of 


energy totals over a trillion tons—enough to last for 2000 years! 





PT Tetons? 


oe 


AS OUR COUNTRY —and its need for coal—has grown, so 


has the productivity of the mining industry. Thanks to mechan- 
ization and modern mining techniques, the output of the U.S. 


coal miner now is over 8 tons a 


ay. This is an increase of 


2% tons in only 10 years... five times as much as the average 
British miner produces. This progress is necessary to draw 
from our reserves enough energy to spark America’s progress. 





ee ee eee 


BITUMINOUS COAL. INSTITUTE 
A Department of the National Coal Association 


FREE! If you desire complete information on coal for 
use in your classes, fill ovt and mail the coupon below. 


Educational Division, Bituminous Coal Institute 532 
Southern Building, Washington 5, D.C. 


Gentlemen: Please send me a free copy of “Class Report” 
(booklet on coal for intermediate grades, illustrated in color) 
and a list of other teachers’ aids. 
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On your Canadian 
vacation, visit 
Manitoba first! 
See famed historic 
sites... 


explore the pic- 
turesque and 
rugged northland! 


Unspoiled 
Playgrounds! 
Accommodation 

is good. Modern 
motels, resorts 
cabins, camp 

and trailer sites 
are government 
inspected. 


Shopping values 
are plentiful, too! 
Send coupon for 
40-page vacation 
guide—a color- 
packed preview 
to Manitoba . 

and your family's 
finest vacation! 


LA VERENDRVE 
pete deccedeca 


Bureau of Travel and Publicity 
54 Legistative Building 
Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada 
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SELL VINTEX PRODUCTS 


FOR ~ 


PROFITSe 








Top qvuelity—money beck gverantee—repu- 
table, estoblished firm—big profits for you. 





Organizations by the thousend ore piling up BIG 
PROFITS by selling the VINTEX line of nationally 
known household necessities — choice of 10 items. 
Write for full details and FREE sample dish cloth! 


VINE ASSOCIATES, BEVERLY 18, N.J. 
Serving organizations for over 30 years 
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Merton, the Moving Man 
(Continued from page 41) 


furniture into his mountainous moving 
van, with Mr. Dugan helping him. 

Together they moved the piano out 
of the living room. And the sofa, the 
chairs, the radio, and the lamps. 

“Be careful with Grandfather's pic- 
ture, please,” said Mrs. Dugan. 

“Don't worry about a thing,” said 
Merton. And he began to take the 
furniture out of the bedrooms. 

He took the beds, and the chests, 
and the highboys, and the lowboys. He 
covered them all over with old quilts. 

“Will there be room for every- 
thing?” Mr. Dugan asked anxiously. 

“Of course,” laughed Merton. “Why, 
my moving van can carry a whole 
houseful of furniture in one trip!” 

Merton packed up all the dishes in 
big boxes. And the knickknacks—and 
the pots and pans. 

Then out went the children’s toys. 
Out went the baby buggy. Out went 
the garden tools from the garage. 

‘Oh, my goodness!” exclaimed Mr. 
Dugan. “We've forgotten the attic!” 

“That's all right,” said Merton, 
“we've still got lots of spare corners!” 

There were old trunks and suitcases 
in the attic There were piles of books 
and boxes—and two big black um- 
brellas 

But Merton found a place for every- 
thing in his moving van 

Then Mrs Dugan gave her stove a 
last pat. “Good-by, Esmeralda,” she 
said. “I'll cook lots of good things on 
you, up in the country.” 

Mr. Dugan pulled a cover over his 
favorite armchair. “Good-by, my old 
friend,” he said. “I'll be seeing you!” 

“Good-by,” said E'tlamae to her 
dolls. “Good-by, Fifi, Annabelle, and 
Little Angel!” 

‘Good-by,. Bicycle,” said Ellsworth. 
barked Dugald. 
[The moving van was big and full, 


"By. Doghouse,” 


yet it wert just as fast as the cars, and 
the trucks, and the buses, out on the 
highway. 

[he city people are always moving 
to the country.” thought Merton. 

And the country people are always 
moving to the city!” 

As Merton drove along he saw the 
fields, and the trees, and the birds. He 
saw the orchards, and the gardens, 
and the children playing. 

‘Here is a white farmhouse with a 
red barn.” said Merton at last. 

But the people who came to the 
door were not the Dugans. 

“You have the wrong place,” the 
man told Merton. “There's another 
white farmhouse just over the hill, 
and that’s the one you want!” 

“Thanks a lot,” said Merton. 

“Hey, wait a minute,” said the 
man. “My name is Brown, and soon 
[ want to move to town!” 

Yes.” said Mrs. Brown, “we want 
to move back to Skyscraper City, 
where we can hear the factory whistles 
in the morning—and the trolleys clang 
at night! 

Let me know when you want to 
go,” said Merton. “Just phone Walnut 
One-oh-oh!” 

Very soon Merton got to the right 
farmhouse, and there were the Dugans 
waiting for him. 

Here we go again,” said Merton. 
And he began to move the Dugans’ 
furniture into their farmhouse. 

“Hello, Esmeralda,’ Mrs. Dugan 
greeted her stove. “Now I can cook 
dinner 6n you!” 

“Hello, old friend,” said Mr. 
Dugan, when he saw his favorite arm- 
chair. “Soon I can take a rest on you.” 

Hello,” said Ellamae, when she saw 
her dolls. “Hello, Fifi, and Annabelle, 
and Little Angel!” 


“Hello, Bicycle,” said Ellsworth. 
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“Hello, Doghouse,” barked Dugald. 

Mrs. Dugan looked at her highboys, 
and her lowboys. She looked at 
Grandfather's picture, too. 

“Everything has arrived safe and 
sound,” she told Merton. 

“Moving is my _ business,” said 
Merton proudly. “I deliver the goods!” 

“Thank you for bringing our belong- 
ings to the country,” said Mr. Dugan. 
“T like it much better than the city. 
So does my wife—and Ellamae, my 
little girl—and Ellsworth, my little boy 

and Bunting, my baby—and Dugald, 
my dog—and Catkin, my cat—and 
Carol, my canary bird!” 

And before the Dugans could say 
one more word, Merton climbed back 
into his mountainous moving van. 

And he was on his way back to 
Skyscraper City. 

“The city people are always moving 
to the country,” thought Merton, as 
he rolled along. “And the country 
people are always moving to the city— 
But that’s the way I like it!” 


Stargazing with a Purpose 


(Continued from page 81 


5. Have a Star Relay. Each child in 
each of two teams has a large paper 
star. The teacher calls out a familiar 
constellation. The team first forming 
the constellation correctly, wins. 

6. A spectacular for a night P.T.A. 
meeting! Cut out paper stars to fit 
the ends of flashlights. Put a star on 
each of several flashlights. Show chil- 
dren how to form constellations by 
turning their lights on the ceiling or 
onto a screen or wall. 

7. Use silver or gold commercial 
stars to form various constellations on 
blue or black construction paper for 
individual notebook Include 
legends and stories 
about the stars. 

8. Set up constellations on the flan- 
nel board. (Offers good opportunity 
for children to practice making the 
formations. 

9 Design-print wrapping paper with 
Stars cut into 


covers, 


some original 


a potato cut crosswise, 
and pressed onto an inked pad. 

10. Have children help collect a li- 
brary of books about stars for their 
grade level. 


IN CONCLUSION, HAVE YOU-— 


1. Developed an interest in the beau- 
ty of the sky on a starry night? 

2. Increased curiosity about “up 
through observation? 

3. Strengthened abilities in commu- 
nication through language arts? 

+. Inspired dramatic expression by 
using storytelling and the rhythmic 
formation of constellations? 

Before you mark this unit “com- 
pleted” does each child realize that: 

1. Stars form patterns in the sky? 

2. Even the naked eve can tell some- 
thing of the relative age of a star by 
its color? 


there” 


3. The position of the stars varies 
with the seasons? 
t. The Milky Way is made of many 


many stars? 


HELPFUL A-V MATERIAL 

Constellations, “The Earth and Uni- 
verse Series” (filmstrip), Society for 
Visual Education, Inc., 1345 W. 
Diversey Pkwy., Chicago 14. 

Stars and Galaxies, “The Earth and 
Universe Series” (filmstrip), Society 
for Visual Education, Inc. 

Stories of the Constellations, “The 
Sky Series” (filmstrip), The Jam 
Handy Organization, 2821 E. Grand 
Blvd., Detroit 11. 


EDITORIAL Note: See “Constellations” 
on page 56 of the February 1955 issue 
of THe INsTRucToR for a helpful sugges- 
tion for utilizing 35 mm. black slides 
that come back to you without pictures. 





21 LOVELY ALL-OCCASION CARDS 


Yes, just one simple penny for 21 
beautiful cards and envelopes that would 
usually retail at $2 to $3 if bought sepa- 
rately, This offer made to prove how a few 
spare hours can earn you $50-$100 and 
more. Once you see these lovely All- 
Occasion Greeting Cards you'll want to 
start showing them to friends and neigh- 
bors. Make extra profits with complete 
selection of Name-Imprinted Samples, 
Personal Stationery, Gift Wrappings. 

Only One To A Family! Limited Offer! 
Rush postcard for lc box, for which you will 
owe us just Ic. Send no money! We'll also send 
you additional assortments ON APPROVAL, 
Money-Making Plan and FREE Personalized 
Samples. Write postcard to: 


ARTISTIC CARD CO, Inc, 
836 Way Street, Elmira, N. Y. 
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NEW BRUNSWICK 


CANADA 


iday Kip 


Enjoy an 
““arm-chair”’ 
tour of New 
Brunswick! 
The Holiday 
Kit includes a 
new fully 
illustrated 
tour book, 
complete list 
of accomme- 
dation and a 
road map. 
Write today— 
and plan now 
for an excit- 
ing holiday in 
this pictur- 
esque Cana- 
dian province 
by the sea. 


See Canada’s Picture Province this summer! 
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New Brunswick Travel Bureau 1551 

Fredericton, New Brunswick, Canada 


Please send a Province of New Brunswick 
Holiday Kit to: 

Nome 

Street 
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A FUN BOOX 


you'll use in 
every class— 


RIT’; 





fun-to-do 
creative projects 
for every grade 
outlined in detail... 
shown in lively color 


10¢ for teachers only! 





Here—in one big, colorful book, 
you'll find something for every 
student group ... the quick- 
minded, the slow learners, 

the young artists. Especially 
helpful because it shows the use 
of materials of all kinds (from 
buttons to barrels!) in 
developing a sense of color 

and design. Many projects for 
upper grades coordinated 

with art, shop work and 

sewing classes. 


All Purpose Rit Fabric 
Tints and Dyes. Works 
on Nylon, all Reyons 
including acetatesand 
mixtures, cotton, silk, 
wool, linen—literally 
any fabric except 
glass or mineral fiber. 





Just send 10¢ in stamps or coin 
to cover mailing and handling charge 


Rit Products Corporation, Dept. F-3-5 
1437 W. Morris Street 
Indianapolis 6, Indiana 


Enclosed is 10¢ in} 








coin__.____ for my copy of 
“Hobby Handbook For Young People.” 
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The Abalone Shell 
(Continued from page 43) 


“Keiko, Keiko-san,” her mother 
called from the doorway of the house. 

Keiko tucked the shell into the 
sleeve of her kimono and hurried up 
the beach. When she had untied her 
brother and settled him on the floor, 
she slipped the abalone shell out of her 
kimono sleeve, and pushed it far back 
on one of the shelves of the closet 
where the futons were stored. This 
was hers—her one beautiful thing. No 
one could have it. No one. What 
wouldn’t Hattori, the lacquer worker, 
give for such a beautiful shell! But 
no. Keiko would not sell it to Hattori. 

Tonight her father would come home 
with a full load of fish and everybody 
would be happy. Then she would show 
them her shell. 

But in the evening when her father 
brought the sampan in, there was a 
great weariness on his face. Keiko, 
looking into the hold, knew the tight 
sensation of fear once more, The hold 
was empty. 

When she was snuggled close to her 
baby brother that night on the thick 
futons, she found herself thinking of 
what she could do with the abalone 
shell—of what the money from it might 
buy. Rice! She was hungry for rice. 
A big octopus from the fish market! 
Bamboo sprouts! - But no! She would 
not sell her shell! 

Breakfast was even smailer the fol- 
lowing morning. Keiko’s mother shook 
her head, and her lips quivered when 
young Ito cried for more. 

“There is no more, my son,” she 
said drawing her faded kimono closer. 

At noon there was only a bit of bar- 
ley gruel for the children. Keiko’s 
mother ate nothing. 

“I’m not hungry, Keiko-san,” she 
said uncomplainingly, when Keiko 
asked why she did not eat. 

“She is very hungry,” Keiko thought. 
“But she shares all that she has with 
us. While I—” The thought of the 
abalone shell burned within Keiko’s 





mind, “It is only a shell,” she thought. | 


“T cannot wear it—or eat it!” 

Swiftly she went to the cupboard 
and took out the shell, slipping it into 
her kimono sleeve. 

“T am going out, Okasan,” she told 
her mother. “But I will be back soon.” 

Her geta rattled down the street un- 
til she came to Hattori’s shop. Push- 
ing back the sliding doors, she entered 
the dark, little room. Hattori peered 
up at her from the matted floor through 
heavy glasses. 

“Your geta seemed 
child,” he smiled. 

“It is this, Hattori-san,” Keiko said 
withdrawing the shell. “I found it on 
the beach. Will you buy it from me? 
My family is hungry. The fishing is 
very poor.” 

Hattori took the shell in his hands. 
“Beautiful luster,” he remarked, push- 
ing his lips out thoughtfully. “Would 
four hundred yen be sufficient?” 

“Four hundred yen!” That would 
buy rice for days. Vegetables and fish. 

“Oh yes, yes!” She cried joyfully as 
Hattori handed her the money. 
“Thank you, Hattori-san.” Then, on 
flying feet she rushed homeward. 

“I have something for you, Okasan, 
she cried, dropping the money in her 
mother’s lap. “I found— I found—” 

“Your abalone shell,” her mother 
smiled. “You sold it for us.” 

“But how did you know?” 

“T found it when I folded the futons 
this morning,” her mother answered. 
“But it was yours. You should have 
kept it.” 

Joy flooded through Keiko. “But 
now we will have food again. And 
perhaps tonight,” Keiko said, hope re- 


in a_ hurry, 





turning to her, “our fishermen will | 


bring in a good catch,” 


There’s room to relax in uncrowded 


Canada 


VACATIONS UNLIMITED... 


It’s a vast, a vivid vacationland — a land of lovely 


lakes and soaring mountains, a lard of silvery sea- 


coast beaches and majestic National Parks, a land 
where holiday fun is easy to find and holiday 


dreams come true. This year, choose the sun-spot 
that suits you in uncrowded Canada. No passport 
needed. See your travel or transportation agent 
soon; send the coupon now. 


Explore ancient towns and exciting 


cities... stop at smart resorts, 


CANADIAN GOVERNMENT 
TRAVEL BUREAU, 
Orrawa, Canapa 


Send your NEW 48-page, full-colour 
book on vacation attractions in all 


parts of Canada 

Tell me where 16 mm sound films 
on Canadian travel subjects are 
available in the U.S.A. 


Check V as required 
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to plan your trip... 
..and you'll find Burlington’s colorful illustrated literature both 
helpful and interesting. Just mail the coupon... we'll be glad to 
send you complete information about the vacationland you pre- 
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ARITHMETIC 


Handy Action Cards - Punched and Ringed 
FLASH CARDS Designed for Easy Use in the Classroom 


Brand new the handiest Flash Cards you've ever used. All cards are punched and ee 
for your convenience. You can use the entire set or as few as you may want at a time. or 
ease in reassembling after using one family, the cards are numbered and the punch holes align 
only in the correct position. The Addition, Subtraction, and Multiplication Sets each present 
100 single problems with the answer on the beck The Division Set includes 90 cards. You 
show the answer by merely lifting the card 

The numbers are printed in large, legible type. Symbols are used to avoid confusion. The 
arithmetic facts are presented in order of the degree of difficulty as carefully determined by 
tests. The facts may be broken down into any family for practice. 

Each of the four flash-card sets is distinctive in color to facilitate reference. Sets are packaged 
in handy-size manila envelopes with clasp fastener for easy storing. 


Each Ser 94-9 


Postage Prepaid on Cash Orders 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO, vansvree, ». v. 
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Mel’s Magic Brain Machine 
(Continued from page 43) 


about the other boy that stopped him 
from explaining anything. 

“Well? Is it or isn’t it?” 

Mel took in the anxious expressions 
of the children around him. Somchow 
it would be like backing down if he 
agreed with Paul Briggs. And yet, he 
couldn't say that the brain machine 
wasn't a fake. 

Paul Briggs reached into the crowd 
and seized a boy by the arm. “Come 
out here, Davey,” he said, and yanked 
a much smaller boy into the middle of 
the circle. “Davey is the dumbest one 
in the class in spelling. That right, 
Davey?” 

Davey mumbled a weak “yes,” and 
nodded his head. 

“The most he ever got right was 
four words out of ten—and he must 
have been lucky that day.” Paul 
Briggs smirked right in Mel’s face. “If 
this machine isn't a fake, make Davey 
a good speller.” 

Mel wondered how he had got into 
this fix. The whole thing was ridicu- 
lous. Of course he couldn't make 
Davey a good speller. He wanted to 
explain but it was becoming harder 
and harder. From the faces of all the 
children gathered around, he could 
tell that they were counting on him 
to put Paul Briggs in his place. 
Whether it was because he didn’t want 
to disappoint them, or because he was 
just plain foolish, Mel said, “You've 
asked for a demonstration, and a dem- 
onstration you shall get.” He didn’t 
know why, but he had to add, “Mel’s 
magic brain machine has never been 
known to fail.” 

“Says you!” Paul Briggs laughed. 
“Well, give Davey the treatment.” 

“Right you are,” Mel said, trying to 
act very calm and sure ‘of himself. As 
he opened the box, however, the bell 
rang to end recess. 

“Don’t worry,” Paul Briggs said. 
“Tl be right here after school.” 

All through the rest of the school 
day Mel kept trying to think of some 
way out of his predicament. But he 
had too much pride to admit anything 
to a boy like Paul Briggs. His plan was 
crazy but he intended to carry it off to 
the finish. After school there were 
three times as many children gathered 
in the yard as there had been at recess. 
They all crowded around Mel to watch 
Davey get the treatment. 

Mel had Davey sit on the school 
steps. Then he slowly opened the 
cover of his mysterious brown box. 
First he took out a beanie with red, 
white, and blue colored triangles all 


around it. The beanie had a propeller 
on top mounted on a thin metal tube. 
Besides that, there was a long rubber 
hose leading from the metal tube to a 
hand pump inside the brown box. 
Next Mel adjusted the beanie to 
Davey’s head and the treatment was 
ready to begin. 

As Mel pumped away, the propeller 
began to spin faster and faster. A 
strange look came over Davey’s face. 
Of course this was due to the air 
whisking against his scalp, but no one 
knew that. As he worked Mel kept re- 
peating this little ditty which he had 
made up during lunch: 

“Around and around she goes, 

And where she stops, nobody knows. 

After this there’s no telling 

How good Davey will get in spelling.” 

When the treatment ended, strange- 
ly enough, there were only a_ few 
laughs. Maybe everyone was hoping 
that the brain machine could really 
accomplish magic. 

Mel put his invention away care- 
fully. ““Today is Tuesday,” he said. 
“The next spelling test is Friday. In 
just three days you'll see that Mel’s 
magic brain machine never fails in 
its task.” 

As the crowd dispersed Mel over- 
heard two girls talking. “Oh, if it 
would only work,” said one, “maybe 
it would teach that awful Paul Briggs 
something.” 

The other answered, “I wish it 
would too, but I’m afraid if Miss 
Grimshaw can’t teach Davey to spell, 
no magic brain machine can either.” 

Finally only Mel and Davey were 
left together. 

“You don’t know what you let your- 
self in for,” Davey said. “Paul was 
right. I’ve never been able to spell 
well. But thanks for trying to help me 
anyway. You're a pal.” 

“And you're a pal, too, Davey,” Mel 
said. “And I guarantee you'll do bet- 
ter this Friday. In fact, ’'m counting 
on you.” 

“Somehow you make me feel like I 
will,” Davey said. 

On Wednesday and Thursday the 
new spelling words seemed so hard 
that you would have thought Miss 
Grimshaw was plotting against Mel 
and Davey, even though she didn’t 
know a thing about the challenge. 
With each new word Paul Briggs’s 
eyes gleamed. 

On Friday, the morning of the test, 
Miss Grimshaw probably wondered 
why everyone was so restless. She 

(Continued on page 94) 












































“My daddy sits at his desk like this.” 
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Y ou’ll enjoy every moment in 
Tennessee. You'll climb above 
the clouds in the Great Smoky 
Mountains National Park .. . 
see the ancient Cumberlands, 
last stronghold of folk art and 
music. You'll fish and have 
fun in Tennessee’s 19 Great 
Lakes ... marvel at vast TVA 
dams and the world’s only 
Atomic Energy Museum at 
Oak Ridge. You'll visit 
hallowed battlefields and the 
homes of Presidents Jackson, 
Johnson and Polk... thrill 
at cotton plantations along 
the Mississippi . . . Yes, for 
the perfect vacation, this year 


See TENNESSEE. 


FOR FREE COLOR BOOK 
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. of Information 
> 1238 Cordell Hull Bidg., Nashville, Tenn. 
; Please send FREE Color Book 
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Starting a Community 
Art Fair 


(Continued from page 76) 


Two phases which have not been 
mentioned are financing the project 
and the publicity, both of which are 
vital to its success. These may be 
handled in various ways. 

Expenses include only the cost of 
the clothesline needed; white mount- 
ing bristol; printing the Art Fair Com- 
mittee lists, labels for the mounts, and 
the badges. Truck transportation may 
be donated. If a club will sponsor the 
project, these items can be worked 
out with the committee. 

The chairman of the central com- 
mittee should be a person who can 
devote some time to working out de- 
tails with the school and adult group 
chairmen, and also with the sponsors. 

It would be possible to finance an 
Art Fair without a sponsor, if each 
school and group participating shared 
the expenses in proportion to the num- 
ber of people represented. 

Publicity should be taken care of 
through the central committee, with a 
press chairman who will contact local 
newspapers and radio stations; and 
| through the children in the schools. 

This Art Fair could be the first of 
many different types of cooperative- 
living projects in your community. 





The Hard-of-Hearing 
Child 
(Continued from page 38) 


The teacher can check on his grasp of 
oral directions by asking him to re- 





peat the instructions for the benefit 
of the rest of the class. In speaking, 
the teacher should face the youngster, 
speak in a normal tone of voice, and 
use no exaggerated lip movement. 

A fourth consideration is related to 
the attitudes of other class members. 
The teacher should find time to ex- 
plain the problems associated with a 
hearing impairment, thus fostering 


| sympathetic attitudes on the part of 
| the youngster’s classmates. 


The fifth consideration is concerned 
with the recitation and oral activities 
of the hearing-handicapped youngster. 

He may have a related speech prob- 


speech sounds correctly, but even so, 
he should be allowed and encouraged 
to participate in reading and oral ex- 
pression. Sympathetic attitudes of 
other youngsters as developed by the 
teacher will do much in the way of 


giving confidence in oral expression to | 


| the hard-of-hearing youngster. 





Sixth, the youngster should be en- 
couraged to participate im extracur- 
ricular and community activities. He 
should be made to feel that he is part 
of the group, thus relieving the possi- 
bility of abnormal introvertive and 
withdrawing tendencies so often as- 
sociated with this type of handicap. 

Seventh, he should be urged to form 
habits of intense concentration on 
whatever he is doing, avoiding any ten- 


dency to daydream. He should be en- | 
couraged to read widely and develop | 


interest in the school and local libraries. 
His sight, concentration, and reading 


will be his main means of compensat- 


ing for his hearing impairment in his 
learning activities. 


Finally, the teacher should impress | 


the youngster with the importance and 
meaning of whatever help he is receiv- 
ing, whether it be lip reading, a hear- 
ing aid, or any other point previously 
mentioned. 

By following the above eight simple 
recommendations, the teacher can do 
much to help any hearing-handicapped 
youngster in her classroom, Thought- 
ful consideration is all that is needed. 
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For extra pleasure at no extra 












You'll have the time of your life 
in glamorous and exciting Yellow- 
stone . . . in the Montana Rockies 
and the Dude Ranch country . . . 
or amid the mountain and marine 
| attractions of Washington’s Puget 
| Sound country. There’ssomething 
lem due to his limitations in hearing | for every taste in America’s ever- 
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Super scenery from the Super Dome 
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cost, view the mountain won- 
derlands en route from the Super 
Dome—only full-length dome to 
the Pacific Northwest. Private- 
room cars with unique Skytop 
Lounge, Touralux sleepers that 
save on berth cost and rail fare, re- 
served-seat leg rest coaches, diner 
and Cafe Lounge on the super- 
speed Olympian HIAWATHA. 


Pacitic Nortuwest— Grand Coulee Dam; 
Seattle-Tacoma with Puget Sound, Mt. Rai- 
nier, Olympic Peninsula; Victoria and Van- 
couver in British Cclumbia. 


YELLOWSTONE National Park —- via Gallatin 
Gateway; Old Faithful, Grand Canyon, 
friendly wild life. Also Montana Rockies. 


Dupe RANCHES. 
Paciric Nortuwest— Yellowstone. 


Cororavoo Rockies—Salt Lake City-Utah’'s 
Mormon Capital, Yellowstone Park. 


Catirornia — Montana-Idaho-Washington- 
Oregon; all the Pacific Coast. 


CANADIAN Rockies —Victoria-Vancouver, 
B. C., Seattle, Pacific Northwest. 


ALaska—by the Inside Passage. 
Escorteo Tours—wide variety. 


ab aces anemasamanananerasemar erases ase ewan - 
H. Sengstacken, The Milwaukee Road 
712 Union Station, Chicago 6, Ill. ) 
I am interested in vacations 123456789 | 
(circle choices). Please send free literature and | 
Super Dome folder | 
Name | 
Address : 
City— Zone State | 
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A teachers 
best friend is her 
Marsh*77’ 
“fp, Felt Point Pen 


Peet 2 


AMAZING, NEW WRITING-DRAWING INSTRUMENT 
MAKES TEACHING EASIER...MORE INTERESTING 


MARSH 77. 
Att Poni PEN 


‘3? 


* Cap snaps on -off easily. 


Makes effective flash cards, signs and visual 
aids, quickly. Holds children’s attention. NO 
special art ability necessary. Once you try a 
genuine Marsh “77,” you'll wonder how you 
at school, art 


and stationery 
stores 


ever got along without it! 


EXCLUSIVE MARSH “77” FEATURES: 
% Fits your hand like a fine fountain pen. 
% Marks on any surface with instant drying ink. * Smooth - Flow ink control. 


*® Guaranteed not to leak. % Ten colors available. 


FREE: “Art Magic” Drawing and Lettering Course 
& with the Marsh “77” Feit Point Pen. It's yours! WRITE TODAY 


MARSH CO. + 96 MARSH BLDG. « BELLEVILLE, ILL. 
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"GET MANY DIFFERENT STROKES AND ART EFFECTS WITH THESE 5 “POINTS” 








Trails the 
Ice Age 
Left Behind 


1955 Style 


THE YEAR YOU AND YOUR FAMILY 


Discover ALASKA 


You're following the Ice Age trails in Alaska’s awe-inspiring glaciers. Plan 
your exploration this year. Come by air (only 24 hours away from anywhere 


in the U. S.) or over good roads by car. 


Aye 


FUR COATS EN MASSE are the world’s largest fur seal herds 
that literally cover an island in Alaska’s Bering Sea. 














GOLD IS STILL THE MAGIC WORD in Alaska. Old-timers hand- 


. giant dredges gobble up placer sands. 














HAND-CARVED FAMILY TREES are the totem poles that stand 
guard over many an Alaskan Indian village. 


A variety of summer courses ore offered at the University of 
Alasko—College, Alaskeo. 


Ask your travel agent—or write for folder 
@ & 
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The Potato Barges 
(Continued from page 45) 


The stars were still shining bright 
as they all climbed into the covered 

wagon. Tonight they would sleep in 
the big wagon in Loc kport. Mama rode 
up in the spring seat with Papa. A 
cart to hold the seed potatoes trailed 
the big wagon. 

It was twenty miles to Lockport, 
and at first the time passed slowly. 
Then about halfway, other French 
families began to pull into the road 
with their wagons, and the closer they 
got to their destination, the longer the 
wagon train became. Both Charles and 
Patrick shouted back and forth to the 
children in the other vehicles. 

It was a merry, laughing, shouting 
wagon train that pulled into Lockport 
at midmorning. Patrick stared at what 
he thought must be the biggest city in 
the whole world, There were rows and 
rows of wooden business buildings with 
wooden sidewalks in front. Horses 
stood patiently at hitching racks. And 
so many people! They stood about in 
groups. They milled in and out of 
stores, and they hurried up and down 
the sidewalks. 

Finally his father pulled the wagon 
off Main Street into a huge grove 
of gnarled oak trees where many other 
wagons had been unhitched and left. 
Children ran about like spring lambs 
and the women stood and talked or 
moved around under the shade trees 
tending to the needs of their families. 
It was like an all-day meeting on the 
church grounds. 

Patrick hopped from the wagon. He 
saw a tall, dark French boy in the next 
wagon watching him. He looked to be 
about his own age. Finally, the boy 
spoke. “Hello. I’ve been here a whole 
day already. Want me to show you 
around?” he asked. 

“I—I’ll ask my father,” Patrick said, 
not feeling so grown-up as usual. 

“You may go,” his father said, and 
warned, “but don’t let your red hair 
get you into mischief.” Then he 
smiled. “Here’s twenty-five cents for 
apples and walnuts. Don’t eat so much 
you'll get sick!” 

Besides bringing seed potatoes, the 
barges also brought black walnuts and 
apples. They were like candy at 
Christmas time because it was only 
when the barges came that Cajun folks 
had such goodies to eat. 

“My name is Jules,” the boy said. 
Then, glancing at Patrick’s red head, 
“Does your temper match your hair?” 

Patrick felt annoyed. “No,” he an- 
swered shortly. “But my name does; 
it’s Patrick.” 

Jules grinned then and Patrick 
grinned back. They raced for the gen- 
eral store. After buying two apples 
each and stuffing their pockets with 
walnuts, they headed for the river. 

Never had Patrick seen such sights. 
He stared at the big, flat barges as 
they rested peacefully at the wharves. 
There must be at least twenty of 
them! Farmers and merchants shouted 
and bid loudly. Some argued and 
some even quarreled as they swarmed 
over the heavy-timbered barges trying 
to come to terms on the seed potatoes. 

One big Frenchman spied Patrick 
and grabbed him by the shoulders. 
“Hey, men!” he shouted in fun. “What 
am I bid for this Irishman?” 

The men stopped to look at Patrick. 
They laughed loudly. 

For a moment Patrick forgot him- 
self. He brought his shoe heel down 
hard on the merchant's toe. When the 
man howled in pain, Patrick squirmed 
loose and ran as fast as he could. 

Jules followed. “I’m glad I don’t 
have red hair,” he sympathized. 

“You'd better be,” Patrick mut- 
tered bitterly, beginning to understand 


what his father had meant by “staying 
out of mischief.” It might be hard for 
him to control his temper if things got 
any worse. 

As they strolled along the river bank, 
a big, bass whistle blasted the air. 
Patrick jumped a foot. “That's the 
riverboat,” Jules laughed. 

The riverboat gleamed white in the 
sun as it propelled itself slowly through 
the water. Patrick and Jules ran along- 
side and followed it to the dock. 
Then, to Patrick's amazement, a band 
dressed in gaudy costumes paraded 
out onto the gangplank and started 
playing odd music. 

“The minstrel! The minstrel!” Jules 
shouted, and soon the whole riverbank 
was filled with French people, laugh- 
ing, shouting, and singing. 

Patrick watched the show with open 
mouth. The minstrel end man saw 
him in the audience. He told a funny 
joke about redheads and pointed to 
Patrick. All the people looked at 
Patrick and laughed. He blushed red- 
der than his hair, then he turned and 
ran. Why couldn’t people leave him 
alone? 

Jules found him sitting by himself 
on the river bank. “Come on, Patrick, 
let’s eat.” 

For a while Patrick forgot his red 
hair. He and Jules ate and ate. But 
after dinner when the children organ- 
ized for games, a boy yelled to Patrick, 
“Hey, Irish! Jacques and I challenge 
you and Jules to a sack race!” ‘ 

Now Patrick resented being called 
“Irish,” but he was determined to keep 
his temper, so he didn’t say anything. 
The boys called him “Irish” all after- 
noon. And each time they did, he 
fumed so inside that he couldn’t do his 
best in the games and he didn’t win a 
single prize. Patrick hated his red hair 
more and more. It was spoiling all his 
fun! 

Late in the afternoon, his father re- 
turned with the seed cart filled to the 
brim. “Are you having a good time, 
Son?” he asked, and when Patrick 
turned away and didn’t answer, he said 
cheerfully, “Well, come along with me 
to the bidding. Your mother and 
Charles can come, too. We'll buy our- 
selves a barge!” 

The first two barges went in a hurry. 
Then the third and fourth. Patrick 
couldn't understand all the mumble- 
jumble of the autioneer, but he could 
tell by the dark look on Papa’s face 
that the bidding was too high for him 
to make any offers. And his mother’s 
smile was gone. 

Patrick bit his lips and stole an- 
other glance at his mother. Was there 
a trace of tears on her cheek? He 
hadn’t realized Mama wanted a new 
room that bad! 

Mama and Papa were so intent on 
the bidding, they did not see him slip 
away. He strolled on down the river- 
bank, looking at the barges. At the 
fourteenth barge, he stopped. The 
timbers were big and heavy and were 
of fine quality. Patrick walked up the 
gangplank and knocked on the door of 
the shelter house. 

The door opened. Patrick’s eyes 
climbed up the figure of the big man 
standing in the doorway. He had to 
look straight up to see the man’s face. 

“Ho, boy!” the man boomed. “I 
thought I heard a wee bird pecking, 
but it’s an Irishman instead!” 

Patrick drew himself erect. “I’ve 
come to see about buying your barge, 
Sir. My father doesn’t have much 
money, but my mother will be awfully 
unhappy if we don’t get a barge to 
build a new room. I'll work for you 
to make up the difference.” 

(Continued on page 92) 














Science Alerts Parents 
(Continued from page 65) 


tops, co-operatively assembled by par- 
ents and children—found their way to 
our science corner. Each container 
held a precious insect of some sort. 

But living things are living things 
and by Tuesday morning changes had 
come about. The ladybug was dead. 

Ihe tussock caterpillars had already 
spun their white cocoons but other 
caterpillars were crawling about. The 
ants were tunneling in their winter 
home. Grasshoppers were jumping. 
The sphinx moth and butterflies were 
still alive. 

Will they all die? Will the other 
insects die outside when winter comes? 
tlow shall we care for them? What 
do they eat and drink? 

Several ways of finding answers were 
mentioned. Of course, there were the 
usual ones such as: “You (the teacher) 
can tell us and read stories about 
them.” “We can look at pictures.” 
“We can watch the insects in our own 
back yards.” But it was Frank who 
suggested the “Science in Action” 
television program, 

News of the science corner soon 
spread. Parents called to inquire about 
the time of the “Science in Action” 
program and made further comments 
“The caterpillars are about to take over 
our house,” or “Practically every jar 
is filled with insects which no one is 
allowed to touch.” Brothers and sis- 
ters came in to observe the exhibit. 
Ihe kindergarten children visited the 
classroom. “What’s this? This? This? 
This?” Labels had to be made. 

To record changes, a daily log was 
kept, which gave impetus to chymes 
and _ siories. 

Knowing the interest which several 
parents had in the project and wishing 
to arouse like interest in others, the 
teacher had these poems and stories 
mimeographed and compiled into 
booklets. The children learned to read 
them, illustrated them, and later took 
them home. 

The parents were invited to a sci- 
ence reading party. When Sharon read 
her story about the ladybugs she had 
brought she told the parents what one 
of her sentences in the story meant. 
“The ladybug helps us” was the 
sentence. She went on to tell the at- 
tentive listeners that the fruit growers 
in California had an insect pest that 
was destroying their trees. So lady- 
bugs were shipped in to eat the pests. 

By October interest in the science 
corner had subsided, because all the 
insects had either died or gone to 
sleep. But science teaching went on 

Spring brought renewed interest in 
the science corner. Not only were par- 
ents interested in seeing the corner 
open up again, they were on the alert 
to help us look for new specimens. 
Ralph's father was digging in the gar- 
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The Beaver 


Frederick D. Brewer 


The beaver lives along our streams, 
Where he can build a dam 
Of sticks and branches, smeared with 
mud, 





To hold the water back. 

He sometimes even gnaws down trees 
To make his dam more strong. 

You'd be surprised how fast he works. 
It doesn’t take him long. 

And then he builds himself a house, 
With door below the tide. 

And swims underneath the surface, 
So he can get inside. 

Within, there is a little room, 
As cozy as can be, 

Where he can live in safety with 





His wife and family. 


| 


| 
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den when up turned a nice little 
“brown jug” pupa. So of course it 
came to school in a jar of earth. And 
there it stayed until it emerged a 
beautiful gray, white, and pink sphinx 
moth. We did not get to see the moth 
“hatch” because it happened at night. 

More discoveries were in store for 
these eager young enthusiasts. “See 
what I found!” Nancy exclaimed as 
she proudly exhibited a chrysalis. “Is 
it alive? Will it make a butterfly?” 








“Look how small the chrysalis is 
when you put it by a cocoon,” said 
Richard, 

“I hope it doesn't hatch when we’re 
not looking,” spoke Jane, who had 
been silent up to now. 

We decided the safest place would 
be on the science shelf in the corner 
where we could watch it closely. Three 
days later Annette observed it moving. 
We gathered around to watch the 





News of the event spread and many 
visitors were brought by the children 
to see what had happened. “My mother 
and daddy didn’t even know what a 
chrysalis looked like,” said Carol. 

Summer arrived and a few of the 
group were rounded up for an excursion 
to the park. Jimmy caught yellow 
butterflies with the net that his daddy 
had made for him. Judy caught a 
bumblebee. 





Continued on page 97) 





Entertaining and instructive for all age groups — 
animated color film by Walt Disney Productions 


How To Catch a Cold 


Sent to you FREE by the 
distributors of Kleenex* tissues 


Here is the Walt Disney brand of fun bringing home to ycungsters 
of all ages the scientific do’s and don'ts of cold prevention 

painlessly, memorably. They’ll love Common Sense, the hero 
of the film. He’s the little character with the horn-rimmed 
glasses in the illustration (at left). And they’l! laugh at the foolish 
mistakes of sniffle-ridden Common Man. This 16 mm. sound 
and color film will be sent to you free (except for return postage) 
on short term loan. Fill in the order form below —mail it today! 


NEW ! Special Teaching Aid 
for grades 2, 3, and 4! 






“I Promise Common Sense” is a review 
of the do’s and don’ts of cold preven 
tion. It incorporates highlights of the 
film in the form of a health pledge 
to be signed by the youngsters them- 
selves. When taken home it is an ex- 
tremely effective way of enlisting parent 
help in fighting the common cold. “I 
Promise Common Sense” is available 
in quantity, without charge, as a part 
of this Kleenex educational program. 





Highlights of the film on posters 


_—_—— 





This series of 6 full-color posters 
(measuring 14 x 20) is a wonderful way 
to keep on reminding youngsters of the 
lesson learned in the film. Suitable for 
classroom and school bulletin boards. 
Sent to you free. 


INTERNATIONAL CELLUCOTTON PRODUCTS Co. 

EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT, I-35-F 

919 N. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 11, ILL. 

Please send me free (except for return postage) the 16 mm. sound 

film “‘How To Catch A Cold.” 
day wanted (allow 4 weeks 
2nd choice (allow 5 weeks 
3rd choice (allow 6 weeks 

In addition please send: 

= copies of “I Promise Common Sense.” (for grades 2, 3, and 4), 


sets of posters. (Large schools may require more than one set 


Name 

School 

Street 

Cily Zone Stale 

*y @. etc. U.S. PAT. OFF orveiewr OOS INTERNATIONA ‘ TTON PRODUCTS COMPARY 
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j 
' DearSir: Please send me 


$1.00 each. | am enclosing $ 
Order. No COD'S please. 
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EASTER PORTFOLIO 


Now is the time to order so you can make plans for your Easter 
activity. This Portfolio makes it loads of fun for the youngsters 
and easy for you. All of the material is well within the scope and 
abilities of students in the lower grades and it will relieve you 
of the stress and strain of the pre-Easter overload. Printed on 
colorful paper in actual size — ready to use. 


ORDER NOW—IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT 


ORDER FOR 1955 EASTER ART PORTFOLIO 
’ Ann Marie’s Workshop, 5932 Newburg Ave., Chicago 31, Ill. Dept.A-1l 


Complete 1955 Easter Art Portfolios, at 


SF ee ee ee ee ee ee pe ee ee 


ALL NEW 1955 


EASTER ART 


NOW IS THE TIME TO ORDER YOUR 


Easter Projects 
and 


Easter Class Room Decorations 


Everything New — 18 different Easter Art projects including large 
Posters, classroom Wall Decorations, Window Scenes, 
Stop, Greeting Card, “Chick” Basket, Party Hat — wonderful Easter 
Gifts for your pupils to make to take home. 


"Rabbit" Door 


Postage 
Prepaid 


PPP PPPS PS2FVWIZAG2323 


in [) Cash [] Check [] Money 
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MAGIC 


ACTIVITY = OO Ss 


3 WONDERFUL WAYS 

to Play and LEARN 
NEW! ALL in ONE Book! 
A wonderful Story ...a 
MAGIC SLATE to WRITE 
or DRAW ... Dozens of 
Fascinating Activities. 
Boys and girls find a new 
enthusiasm for réading, 
writing, drawing with 
these completely different 
Activity Books. 


The STRATHMORE Co., Avrora, Illinois 








AT 
DEALER’S 
or send $1 





A Trip to Mexico 
ABC's Magic Way 


for any 4 books 


SLATE 


Endorsed by 
leading 


4 Books 


e First Plane Ride 
@ See Our World 





-ELEMENTARY SCIENCE FILMS- 
ON STRUCTURE OF BIRDS 


Glenn O. Blough— Advisor and Consultant 


For full details about these and other 14mm 
sound films write 


INTERNATIONAL FILM BUREAU INC. 
57 £. Jackson Bivd. Chicago 4, iil. 
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IDEAS FOR CLASSES 


@ A Complete Booklet Listing 
brass, copper, 
pictures... panels for burnt wood 
etching . Glorified glass, mir- 
rors . . . sketching boards for oil, 
ARTCRAFT water color, crayon. Hundreds of 
CATALOG 


Dept. |, 
W. Van Buren . 


easy challenging profitable art 
hobbies. Write 
THAYER & CHANDLER 
Chicago 7, Illinois 





HELP WANTED 


Host 


entertainment mu 


For Hi-Class Summer Resort 
plan and direct program of 
and’ «oliave driver's license; also 
Maids, Dishwasher amd Kitchen 

ips. Le oe Furnished. State ag 
ences, inclu Photo. Send application to 


Waitresses, 
Helper 


The Musky inn, Sayner, Wisconsin 


THE 





or Hostess to 


Room 
Salary and 


experience, refer 








A Program in 4 Weeks 
THE HARMONY BAND 


See outside back cover of February 
issue or send for free information 


HANDY-FOLIO MUSIC CO. 
2821 N. 9th St., Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
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aluminum for metal 


Wings of Adventure 
(Continued from page 63) 


LtEwis—Good! That is just what we 
like to hear. We hope that we are the 
first people to claim the land for our 
Would you care to be our 
dollars each 


country. 
guide 
month? 

CHARBON NEAU— Indeed, I would. 

SACAJAWEA—Perhaps you can use an 
interpreter also. 

CLARK—Who is this woman? 

CHARBONNEAU~—She is my wife, Sir. 
She is a Shoshone. The Minnetarees 
captured her and I bought her from 
them. No, Sacajawea, you must stay 
here until I return. 

cLtarK—Not so hasty, Frenchman. 
An interpreter is just what we need. 

Lewis—Exactly! We need someone 
to talk to the Shoshones for us. 

orpway—Ridiculous! we don’t want 
to take a woman with us. She would 
be a nuisance. Don’t take her, Chief. 

BRAVE HEART—Sacajawea is a re- 
markable person. If she wishes to go 
with you in the spring, she has my 
permission. I give all of the orders 
here, Charbonneau, remember. 

Lewis and Clark put their heads 
together and talk it over.) 

LEwis—We have decided to take this 
woman with us to be our interpreter. 

BRAVE HEART—How do I know that 
you plan to be friends with all you 
meet? 

Lewis (taking out of his pocket a 
paper with President Jefferson’s writ- 
ing on it)—Chief Thomas Jefferson 
has written these instructions. (He 
hands the paper to Brave Heart, who 
hands it to Charbonneau to read.) 

CHARBONNEAU—It says that at all 
times the white men must deal friendly 
with the Indians and under no circum- 
stances may they shed one drop of 
Indian blood. 

BRAVE HEART—I like that. Now, 
what gifts do you bring us in return 
for our friendship and the use of our 
land? (The white men bring in their 
gifts for the Indians. They give them 
bolts of flaming red cloth, shining ket- 
tles, tinsel, beads, tobacco, sugar, and 
so on. The 
These are wonderful gifts. 
just one more gift I should like. 

LEwis—What is that, Chief? 


for twenty-five 


BRAVE HEART—The red paint he uses | 


for his hair. (He points to Clark’s 
brilliant red hair.) 

(The men howl at the chief's words.) 

LEwis—No paint in the whole world 
can make his hair that color, Chief. 
That is his own hair. 

BRAVE HEART—You are joking. Per- 
haps you do not want to give up the 
secret, 

SACAJAWEA—No, Chief Brave Heart, 
I really believe that his hair is that 
color. 

BRAVE HEART—If you say so, it is, 
Sacajawea. Would you white men 
like to see our dances? 

CLARK—Oh, yes, indeed. 

(They sit near the fire.) 

(The Indians put on headdresses 
and dance; white men applaud.) 

BRAVE HEART—Now, our little 
Woman will do a dance for you. 


Bird 
(She 


| does her dance and the men applaud 


her, too.) Perhaps you will honor us 
with your dances? 

LEWwis—We should be honored to 
dance and sing for you. (They do a 
few amusing clog steps, and sing songs. ) 

BRAVE HEART (walks about)—You 
white men know much. In the spring 
I will give you horses in trade for guns. 

CLARK—I am sorry to refuse you, 
Chief, but we need our guns to protect 
ourselves from the snakes and wild 
animals and to shoot game for food. 

BRAVE HEART—That is true. 

LeEwis—How would you like this? It 
is a medal with the face of our great 

(Continued on page 89) 








Indians are delighted.) | 
There is | 
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nes 
BOSTON KS 
PENCIL SHARPENER 


Sharpens 8 sizes 
Guaranteed 1 full year 


When BOSTON first “entered 
school,’’ almost a half century 
ago, teachers may have doubted 
its ability to take classroom 
abuse. Today educators name it 
“head of its class’’...by speci- 
fying BOSTON. 


FR EE! Non-advertising 
SCHOOL REPORT POOK 


on pencil-sharpener care 
selection and use in schools 


HowarD H] U NT PEN CO. 


Ba 1, NJ. 


Also manufacturers of SPEEDBALL pens and 
products, WRITE FOR CATALOG 





Made-To-Order Vacations 





Seashore — lakes — mountains — 
whatever you like, Maine has a 
unique combination of vacation ac- 
tivities and relaxation! 

There’s miles and miles of ocean 
beaches, rocky headlands, hundreds 
of islands just off the coast and pic- 
turesque fishing villages. You'll find 
numerous camp aites bathed in 
mountain sunshine, unsurpassed 
canoeing, top-notch fishing — both 
fresh and salt water. 

Meet friendly and _ hospitable 
Maine people. Enjoy famous Down 
East food, featuring scrumptious 
lobsters and clams. 

And bring your camera! You'll 
capture matchless scenery along the 
coast and around Maine’s 2,500 lakes. 

Vacation in Maine once and you'll 
want to live and work there, too! 


CZ7T4Maine Vacation Planning Kit 


Maine Vacation Service, 1204 Gateway Circie,Portiand,Me, 
Please send Free vacation planning kit and information 
on what te do, where to go, and accommodations. 





Address 





State 
MAINE DEVELOPMENT COMMISSION 















Try a new kind 
of vacation... 








Discover 


THOUSANDS of UNEXPLORED THRILLS 










J i 
Giant Stalagmites in one of 
Missouri's Great Coverns 











Original Pony Express Stables 
at St. Joseph, Missouri 









An Old Grist Mill still standing 
in o Quiet Missouri Valley 








Near you is one of America’s greatest 
storehouses of historic and scenic at- 
tractions ... Missouri! Excitement and 
adventure are yours for the finding 
among forested Ozark mountains teem- 
ing with giant springs, caves, streams 
and lakes .. . along forgotten trails of 
pioneers, Indians and Pony Express 
riders . . . in quaint back country . . . in 
cities, towns and along mighty rivers 
famed in song and story. 

THE COST of your Missouri vacation 
is up to you! Clean, pleasant accom- 
modations are available in every price 
range ... lower than you’d imagine. 
FREE color-illustrated Vacation Book. 
Mail This Coupon Today ! 


Send Missouri Vacation Folder to: 98 
Name 
Street 
City State 


MISSOURI DIVISION OF 
RESOURCES AND DEVELOPMENT 


Dept. C-546 Jeflersen City, Missour! 





Wings of Adventure 
‘Continued from page 88) 


chief, Thomas Jefferson. 
medal to the chu f.) 

BRAVE HEART—Like it? Why, I'll 
treasure it forever. Will the great 
chief ever visit us? 

cLARK~—It is possible. After we have 
explored the land, many will come 
west to live and work. They will bring 
you more gifts and new ideas. 

BRAVE HEART—Oh, that will be fine. 

CLARK—Here, Sacajawea. This is for 
you. (Hands a belt of beads to her. 

SACAJAWEA (admiring belt)—Oh, 
thank you, Chief. It is very beautiful. 
I shall be glad to wear it. 

LEwis—As for you, Charbonneau, let 
us get one thing straight now. From 
now on, you will treat your wife with 
respect and kindness or we shall not 
engage you as a guide. The American 
men treat their wives with respect, and 
so must you. 

CHARBON NEAU— Very well, Sir. 

LeEwis—Chief Brave Heart, we are 
deeply indebted to you for letting us 
take your most valuable Indian woman 
with us. 

BRAVE HEART—I shall be well repaid 
if she can help bring about friendly re- 
lations in the future between the white 
men and the Indians. 

CLARK—Who would think that a 
brave little Indian matron would be 
the leader of this great expedition 
which will link the West with the East! 
Here's to Sacajawea, Bird Woman, 
guide, and interpreter! 

As the curtain closes, the Chief 
smokes the peace pipes, which he pass- 
es around to the others.) 


(Gives the 


What Freckles Had 


Continued from page 79) 


The fireman laughed. “This house 
was full of sleeping beauties,” he said. 
“Before long they would have been 
dead ducks!” 

The next day was still exciting. A 
newspaper man came and took a pic- 
ture of Freckles. He wrote an exciting 
story about the dog. 

“HERO DOG SAVES FAMILY FROM GAS,” 
said the black letters. There was a 
picture of Freckles—a big picture. 
There were smaller pictures of the 
family. 

The television station called. “We 
would like your brave dog to be on our 
TV show,” a man said. “Many peo- 
ple will wish to see Freckles, the dog 
with the wonderful nose.” 

Johnny was not surprised by all this. 
After all, he had chosen Freckles be- 
cause of his nose. “I always knew he 
had a very special nose!” 
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TO INSTRUCT AND 
DELIGHT YOUR STUDENTS 


48 JOSEPH BOGGS BEALE 
HISTORICAL PRINTS 


THOUSANDS OF TEACHERS ENTHUSIASTICALLY 
ENDORSE THIS WONDERFUL COLLECTION 





Paul Revere’s Ride 


@ Ask your students to collect 150 outer wrappers from Fleer Dubble 

Bubble Gum. (They'll gladly comply, for children buy more Fleer Dubble 

Bubble Gum than any other penny confection.) Send the wrappers to us 

and we will send you, free, 48 celebrated Beale American History Repro- 

ductions (with historical summary). Included in the selections are scenes 

depicting: 

e Battle of Bull Run 

e Betsy Ross making the first flag 

e Ponce de Leon discovering the 
Fountain of Youth 


e@ the Pony Express 

e the Boston Tea Party 

e the signing of the 
Declaration of Independence 

and many, many other prints which will delight and instruct your students. 

Each reproduction is loose leaf, and each is suitable for framing. 


PSEA IP CER ED ReeDeN ETE EDDC ay 


FRANK H. FLEER CORP. DEPT. A29_ PHILADELPHIA 41, PA. 


CHECK ONLY ONE 


[] | enclose 150 outer wrappers from Dubble Bubble 
Gum for a set of 48 Beale Historical Prints 


[] Please send more 
information 


Name = ore 





School ee 








Address a 


 —_——— — “——_s _State 


iectananenenasenasasasenan 


FREE EDUCATIONAL Full color, 16 mm. film, available for classroom showing 


titled: “FUN FOR A PENNY”. A trip through the Fleer 
SOUND FILM .» » « « plant in Philadelphia—actually shows how gum is made ! 
Write Dept. A29. 
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at the University of Denver 
SUMMER SESSION...JUNE 20-AUGUST 19 


Friendly University of Denver features workshops, institutes and seminars 
to supplement regular academic undergraduate and graduate degree pro- 
grams. Fully accredited academically, the University’s programs parallel indi- 


viduai needs 


For complete information... courses, howsing and costs... 


Attractive. comfortable, 
on-campus apartments 
abundant sunshine 
limitless mountain 
playground and cultural 


UNIVERSITY OF DENVER, Denver, Colorado 
Director of Summer Session, Department |-2 
University of Denver, Denver 10, Colorado 
attractions and con 

genial companions en- Name 
courage study and build 


memories Address 


TVG 
LEARN MORE and ENJOY LIFE 


MAIL TODAY 


Please send me free complete information on Summer Session. 


ie 








Greenhouse Unit 
(Continued from page 46) 


paper was stretched around one fin- 
ger to make the bell-like center. A 
piece of yellow construction paper was 
cut for petals. A hole was punched 
in the center of the petals to receive 
the bell. The stalk of crepe paper, 
coming through the hole, was spread 
out in back to secure it to the petals. 

The blossom was then stapled to a 
folded sheet of green paper. Simple 
dark green stems and petals were 
made freehand with crayon. 

Inside was a mimeographed sheet 
containing the objectives of our unit. 
Refreshments 

Several mothers brought cookies. I 
supplied apple cider. Cut flowers, a 
present from my husband, decorated 
our table. 

Entertainment— 

In groups of five, the children gal- 
loped, skipped, marched, and so on, 
to our rhythmic-expression records. 
This they loved and did spontaneously 
in most cases. 

Toy band instruments were played 
by a few children who had a sure 
enough rhythmic sense to keep both 
hands and feet moving in a final 
march in which all participated. Fol- 
lowing a child’s suggestion, the leader 
carried the American flag. 

Little speeches were given by a few 
children explaining our unit. 
Presentation of flowering bulbs— 

The “Nutcracker Suite” was played 
for background music as each child 
was called into the greenhouse to carry 
his precious flowering bulb to his 
mother. Most of the narcissus plants 
had grown to nearly two feet in height. 

THE CHARTERED BUS TRIP 

The two kindergarten classes went 
together for the bus trip. 

Each chaperone carried a list of the 
six children in her care. I had a list 
of all chaperones and children, Each 
child was to stay with his partner. 

The conservatory and greenhouse 
were beautiful. Whole wings of the 
building were devoted to the very va- 
rieties of plants we were tending in 
our miniature greenhouse. 

Back to our room again, each child 
took his now well-rooted foliage plant 
and carried it home. Thus our green- 
house unit ended. 


BOOKS TO READ TO CHILDREN 
Brown, Margaret Wise: The Golden 
Egg Book (Simon & Schuster). 
Beautiful flower illustrations plus 








Summer School 
UNIVERSITY OF HAVANA 


15th SESSION 
July 18 - August 26, 1955 
Registration—Mail: June 10 to July 10 
Personal: July 11 to July 16 
MATRICULATION FEES—Full: $40.00; par- 
tial: $10.00 le igatory fees: 


COURSES OF SPECIAL a TO NORTH 
AMERICAN TEACHERS AND STUDENTS 


ELEMENTARY : Beginners’ Spanish, 
Elementary Spanish, Oral Spanish for 
= eee Spanish Spelling and Vocabu- 
ary. 

INTERMEDIATE: Intermediate Spanish, 
Spanish Grammar, Spanish Composition, 
Spanish Conversation, Problems in 
Learning Spanish as a Foreign Language, 
Spanish Diction, Commercial Spanish. 
ADVANCED: Advanced Spanish, Meth- 
ods for Teaching Spanish, History of the 
Spanish Language with Special Reference 
to Spanish in America, Advanced Course 
of Spanish Grammar. 

NUMEROUS COURSES OF HISPANIC- 
AMERICAN LITERATURE, CULTURE, 
HISTORY AND SOCIOLOGY ; FRENCH, 
ITALIAN, GERMAN; ARTS, MUSIC. 
OTHER SPECIAL COURSES. 
MASTER’S DEGREE IN’ SPANISH: 
Complete information furnished upon re- 
quest. 

VETERANS: Veterans must present all 
required authorizations and other docu- 
ments upon matriculation. 
EXTRA-CURRICULAR ACTIVITIES : 
Varied and interesting excursions, con- 
certs, theatrical performances; field days, 
the University gym, the use of a private 
club at the beach ; a series of lectures and 
art exhibitions. 

LIVING ARRANGEMENTS: The Sum- 
mer School will furnish a list of ap- 
proved dwellings offering special rates to 
students. 


Address requests for information to: 


THE SECRETARY OF THE SUMMER SCHOOL 
University of Havana—Havana, Cuba 














THERE iS ROOM 
for YOU at... 


WHEATON’S 


41ST ANNUAL 


SUMMER —"s 


WRITE TODAY 
FOR FREE 
BULLETIN 


HUUGUANAAAUNNUU ANOLON 


Dept. 351N 
FACULTY OF 75 


Complete courses kn@ode ,-.- eueutel work in 
Teacher Training, Graduate School of Theol 
Conservatory of Music, Black Hills Science 
tion, Barakel Music Camp, Northwoods Honey 
Rock Camp. Air-conditioned libra 
| fessional training with friendly 
ship. 


ta- 


ristian fel 
Inter-Session June 7 to 17 

First Term (4 weeks) —June 18 to July 15 

Second Term (4 weeks) —July 16 to August 12 

Biack Hills Expeditions —June 13 and July 18 


Northwoods Honey Rock Camp —June 13 te August 20 


Barake! Music Camp —August 16 to 28 


Tuition Free to pastors, full-time Christian 
workers and alumni for the Inter-Session period. 


WHEATON COLLEGE «+ Wheaton 





» Combine gee ro- 


TRAVEL and EARN 
COLLEGE CREDIT 


Western Illinois State College, in cooperation 
with the National Education Association and the 
Ilinois Education Association, is offering eight ex- 
cellent itineraries to teachers for which college 
credit (graduate or undergraduate) will be granted: 


text about a little lonely duck. 
“Basic Studies in Science—Curriculum 
Foundation Series”: All Around Us 
and How Do We Know (Scott 
Foresman). Basic science studies 
about plants. 
Fish, Helen Dean: When the Root 





LIBRARY, LABORATORY, and RE- 
SEARCH facilities of highest quality. 


SPECIAL WORKSHOPS and 


GRADUATE STUDY with dis- 
tinguished faculty. 
UNDERGRADUATE WORK in 


more than 1000 outstanding 
courses. 


INSTITUTES in— 
Government and Politics 
Family Life 
Biological Sciences 
Physics; Chemistry 
Industrial Education 
Humanities; Speech 

and many others 


and RECREATION! —symphony and other concerts—plays—excursions — 
lectures—golf—tennis—swimming—fishing—campus in a distinguished 
cultural center yet located in the cool and refreshing Land of 10,000 Lakes. 


Children Wake Up (Lippincott). 
Mether Earth awakens the root 
children in spring. 

Lenski, Lois: Spring Is Here (Oxford 
University Press). Children delight 
over new growth in spring. 

Parker, Bertha M.: Garden and Its 
Friends and Garden Indoors (Row 
Peterson). Brief description of 
gardening and caring fcr indoor 
plants. 

Persing and Peoples: Elementary Sci- 
ence by Grades, Book II (Appleton- 
Century-Crofts). How flowers, in- 
cluding narcissus, grow from bulbs. 


1. Southeast and Cuba. (Bus) 


GOES Se Ue Pe Wie. ecunsdsccnaxesee ($322.50) 


. Europe. (Air) - (British Isles and ge Europe) 


July 5 to August 19 Est. $1100.00) 


. Europe. (Ship) - (Central and a Europe) 


July 5 to August 29. (Est. $1250.00) 


. "Round-the-World. (Air) Seventeen countries. 


July 24 to August 22. ($1995.00) 


. “Story of the West". (Bus) California, Salt 


Lake and Yellowstone 
July 20 to August 21. (Est. $365.06) 


. Mexico. (Bus) Laredo, Monterrey, Guadalajara, 


Uruapan, Mexico City, Taxco, Puebla. 
July 21 to August 22. (Est. $360.00) 


. South America. (Air) Eight countries. 
{ 


Est. $1550.00) 


July 22 to August 10. ........(Est. $525.00) 
For further information write: 


A. B. Roberts, Tour Coordinator, 


July 19 to August 28. 


. Alaska. (Rail and Ship) 





Sayers, Frances: Blue Bonnets for 
Lucinda (Viking). A charming Ger- 
man story about little Lucinda who 
saw blue bonnets growing in Texas. 

Schneider, Herman and Nina: Plants 
in the City (John Day Co.). 


EARN YOUR MASTER’S DEGREE 
Modern training for nurseryand elementary school teachers. 
M. Ed. in 1 year. Accredited. Small classes. Also B.Ed. 
Coea. Catalog. NATIONAL COLLEGE OF EDUCATION, 
K. Richard Johnson, Pres., 2828 Sheridan, Evanston, Ill. 


FIRST TERM SECOND TERM 
JUNE 13-JULY 16 JULY 18-AUGUST 20 


For Bulletin write Dean of Summer Session 
514 Johnston Hall 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


Mien NE oS 4 MitNwnNeEsS O 


Western Illinois State College, Macomb, Iilinois. 


58 Days in EUROPE 


12 Countries e« Fifth Year 


FOR THOSE WHO WISH TO SEE MORE 
THAN THE SURFACE. 


By Air:$1224 By Boat: $1050 up 
Write for Details: Chapman College, Orange, Calif. 
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campaigns have been carried on to 
help all people who burn fuels learn 
how to burn them with the smallest 
amount of smoke. This means having 
a good fuel and handling it properly. 
It means giving the fuel plenty of time 
and the right temperature to burn. It 
means mixing the fuel with enough air 
so that burning can be complete. 


A FORCED AIR SYSTEM 


One company sells a forced-air sys- 
tem to large industries. The system 
supplies plenty of air to burn the fuel 
completely. Air is forced through jets 
into the firebox with enough force 
to mix the air with the hot gases. This 
causes the hot gases to burn before 
they have a chance to break down into 
soot or smoke. When too much soot or 
smoke is coming out the stacks, an 
automatic control forces more air 
through the jets into the fuel. 
CATCHING SMOKE PARTICLES 

Even though industries try to pre- 
vent smoke from forming, they can’t 
prevent it all. The next thing to do is 
to keep the smoke that does form from 
going out the chimney. There are sev- 
eral ways to do this. 

One way is to deflect or detour the 
smoke to get it out of the path of the 
rising currents of gas in the smoke- 
stack. When the smoke particles are 
out of the path of the rising gas, they 
fall to the bottom of the shaft where 
they are collected. 

Another way is to filter the smoke. 
This means passing it through a fine 
mesh material which stops the carbon 
particles and ash. 

Another way is to bombard the 
smoke with supersonic sound waves. 
Whistles higher than the ear can hear 


Controlling Smoke 
(Continued from page 47) 


make the tiny smoke particles collect 
into larger particles so that they fall. 

Electricity is also used to collect 
smoke particles. High-voltage current 
is passed through steel plates in the 
smokestacks. As the current pulses, it 
attracts the particles like a magnet 
attracting iron filings. 


WHAT MUST BE DONE? 


Although cities have made progress, 
they need to wage additional smoke- 
control campaigns along three lines: 

1. Large industries should be re- 
quired to make more additions to 
their smoke-control equipment. 

2. There should be better smoke 
prevention by householders and_ by 
industry. 

There should be more and better 
smoke-control enforcement. 

Attention to these three things will 
reduce the amount of smoke which 
now causes difficulty in many cities. 

ACTIVITIES 

These activities should be done 
under the close supervision of the 
teacher. If they are done on a tray 
of sand, there is less danger of set- 
ting a dangerous fire. 

1. Light a candle and hold a white 
saucer directly above the flame. What 
appears on the saucer? 

Place a candle on a small piece 
of cardboard and arrange three small 
wooden blocks at the base of the can- 
dle to support a lamp chimney about 
cardboard. Obtain two 
white saucers. Light the candle and 
place the chimney on the blocks. When 
the candle is burning steadily, hold 
one of the white saucers above the 
chimney until you count ten. Observe 

Continued on page 97) 
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OREGON 
SUMMER 
SESSIONS 


1955 


* OREGON STATE COLLEGE 
. Corvallis 
TO * UNIVERSITY OF OREGON 
Eugene 


PORTLAND SESSION 





JUNE 13 to. 3 COLLEGES OF EDUCATION: 


AUGUSTS . 
° EASTERN OREGON 
Post " lo Gronde 
Session: . OREGON COLLEGE 
AUGUST 8s . Meameuih 
To * SOUTHERN OREGON 
AUGUST 26 - Ashland 







Elementary and Secondary Teacher Training, Grad- 
vate and Undergraduate Study. Oregon offers teach- 
ers an Outstanding program of scholastic achievement 
and vacation variety. Distinguished faculties, augmented 
by outstanding guest teachers, are yours at Oregon Summer 
Sessions during Oregon's Sesquicentennial year—1805-1955. 






su vey, For Further Information Write to: 
~ oo A DIRECTOR OF SUMMER SESSIONS 
={ yh $= Oregon State System of Higher Education 
% “Ss Room 118 A, 1620 S. W. Park, Portland 1, Oregon 





AUTHORIZED BY OREGON STATE BOARD OF HIGHER EDUCATION 
















\ CALIFORNIA 


Fares as low as $76, 
from Chicago plus tax 
via UNITED AIR LINES 


You just can’t imagine how much there is to see 
and do in wondrous California. Picturesque old 
Spanish Missions . . . famous universities . . . radio, 
TV and movie studios . . . awe inspiring landscapes, 
beaches, mountains—and the cost is far less than 


>, 
you d expect. 


perro +f 
UNITED AIR LINES 


Send coupon for tour information and folders! 











rocco c--e aseeeeceee wen eens 
' UNITED AIR LINES, Dept. 23 i 
| 5959 S. Cicero Ave., Chicago 38, lil. ; 
' Please send me Free illustrated folders show- 1 
! ing prices and itineraries for United's 16 com- 1 
- plete California vacation tours as low as ! 
« $228.82 for 9 days from Chicago plus tax : 
' 
Name ' 
t 
Street ' 
' 
Zone State ; 
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GRA B — The Reading Game that Children LOVE 


A real FUN game that children love. Graded series of six decks, preprimer through 6th ara le. Adds 


a fillip to teaching - adds zest to learning. For all primary and middle grade rooms incomparable 
for remedial, for slow learners 
BASIC SIGHT VOCABULARY GRAB, Jr. (decks and 2) with, this, came, et« Gr. 1 


on 
. 2 
PHONETIC APPROACH - CORRECTION of REV rs RSALS GRAB, Sr. (decks 8 and 4 
was - saw; on - no; ever, every, very. ‘irades 2, 3, 4 

PURE PHONICS - WORD ATTACK, ANALYSIS GRAB, Advanced lecks 5 and 6) stress 
on all short vowels, on consonants, blends. Widely used for poor spellers all grades 
The following are some of the remarks we have had from users of GRAB , 

“I am thoroughly sold on “GRAB Children love it and must have a couple ies every day 
It gets the job done better than anything I have used."’ Mae T. Clark, Principal, w Lincoln School, 
Grand Island, Nebr. 

“My children love the me and have done well with it You have certainly hit the right 
words to stress.’ Miss Lillian Bancroft, 4th Grade Teacher, Public Schools, Port Orchard, Wash. 
$1.29 per set (2 decks) postpaid anywhere in U.S.A 2 sets for $2.50 Quantity Prices to schools 
in lots of 12 or more Literature on Request. 


At your School Supply House, or write direct to 
DOROTHEA ALCOCK, 324 E. College St., Covina, Coelif. 























Busy Teacher Time-Savers: Creative Art ideas Stu- 
o- Activity, New Stand-Outs, Gift Suggestions, Sea- 
90) ecorations in Blackboard Borders, Win- 
ow Pictures, Center of Interest Pictures, and posters. 
End your search for excellent, usable material with 
this 96 page yearly Service Kit of Grade Teacher helps 
and know the thrill of student participation and the 
satisfaction of having a classroom of distinctive beauty 
Order Now: [) Vol. 4 Complete year’s folio only $3.60 
© or Single Packets (2 months supply) 
order Fall , Holiday Winter 
or Spring each $1.25 
© Popular Vol. 3 (also available at same price) $3.50 
©) Both Vol. 3 and Vol, 4 only $7.00 


Send check or money order to: ELVA STROUSE TEACHER SERVICE, P.O. Box 507, Indianapolis, ind. 
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For Painting: 


For Economy and Ease 


This amazing dry powder not only pro- 
duces a free-flowing, ultra-creamy paint 
of brilliant and lasting intensity, it is 
a perf ct medium for screen printing, 
monoprinting, finger painting brush 
painting, “tool and experimental paint- 
ing. Fascinating effects are also pro 
duced in combination with CRAYOLA 
For complete directions for using this 
highiy developed powder paint (avail- 
able in convenient canisters in 4 oz. and 
8 oz. sizes, in 6 non-toxic colors), send 


for free GENIE HANDIPAINT booklet 
to Dept. TI-35 





For Versatility and Brilliance: 


GENIE handipaint tons 





ru For Screen Printing! 


INNEY & SMITH INC. 


380 Madison Ave., New York 17, NM. Y. 








GOOD ELEMENTARY TEACHERS are 
WASHINGTON as well 
NOW is the TIME TO PREPARE 
WRITE to us for 

505 Columbia Bidg., Spokane 4, 


Member N.A.T.A 


73rd year of service 


CLARK -BREWER TEACHERS AGENCY 


in CALIFORNIA, OREGON. 
as other WESTERN STATES we serve and ALASKA. 


NEEDED 


for the BEST OPPORTUNITIES. 
PARTICULARS 
Washington — C. J. Cooil, Mgr. 


Other Offices 
Minneapolis, Kansas City 





New York, Chicago, 





TE 


CLINTON 


Member—N.A.T.A. 35th Year 706 South 


If it is a position in the Midwest, 
Alaska, we can find it for you. 


ACHERS’ AGENCY 
West or 
Enroll now. 


Fourth Street Clinton, lowa 














Seeking a Position? 


Excelent opportunities Middle and South At 
lanth States, in te ng upervision, 
teacher-training. Write "telling us about yourself, 
Our Sist year 
The Sattimere Teachers Agency 
liam K. Yocum, Mgr 
516 WN. Charles St., Baltimore 1, Md. 

Member National Association of Teachers Agencies 


















Efficient, reliable 
and personalized 
service for teachers 
and schools. Under 
direct Albert man- 
agement for three 
generations. 
Member NATA 

25 E. JACKSON BOULEVARD, CHICAGO 4, ILL. 


A NATIONAL SERVICE 


ALBERT 


Teachers Agency 
Original Albert—Since 1885 

















HUF TEACHERS AGENCY 


Missoula, Mont. 
Member N.A.T.A. 
centtataietnie no years’ 


ent Se 












ce 


——— 


ROCK Y M7 TEACHERS 
AGENCY 


410 U.S Nar Bann BLOG OrNver Coro 


Whe 


Largest In West. 


ALASKA, HAWAII, ALL the WEST 
Elementary Opportunities Unlimited. 
Western Certification Booklet with 
FREE LIFE MEMBERSHIP. REGISTER NOW! 


TEACHERS COME WEST 


Free Enrollm’t. 
Mgr. 


re It Pays To Teach. 
Wm. Ruffer, Ph. D., 














TEACHERS AGENCY 
28 E. Jackson Bivd. 
Chicago 4, Illinois 


Increasing demand for teachers. 
the year, 


of positions In connection with education. 
OUR SERVICE IS NATION-WIDE 


All administrators know of the constantly 
Throughout 
our office receives increasing re- 
quests to make recommendations for all types 





Boulder Teachers Exchange, ® 


piicatior gtetures from ortaiaa! for $1 50 sent with your enro!iment 


Boulder, Colo. 
West 


We work Alaska and the West fully 


Send stamp for free enro'|ment 


The greatest teacher placement bureau in the 
We wil! make 50 ap- 
Once a member always a member 





CLINE Teachers Agency 
East Lansing, Michigan 
Teachers Needed Across the Nation 
$3000 te $7000 
Write us today 
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HUGHES TEACHERS AGENCY 


Chicago 4, Hilinols 
a few 


25 East Jackson Boulevard 
salaries which 


We are placing teachers at 
vears ago would have seemed absolutely fantastic. 
Better write us. 


March 1955 











The Potato Barges 
Continued from page 86) 


The big man took off his hat and 
slapped his knee with it. Patrick saw 
that he had flaming red hair! 

“I’m almost twelve, Sir,” Patrick 
went on quickly. “I’m strong. I can 
read, write, and I know my numbers.” 

The man squinted down at Patrick. 
“If ye go to school, ye can’t be work- 
ing for me. I travel up and down the 
Mississippi.” 

“Well, Sir—” Patrick hesitated. Then 
he recalled the unhappiness in his 
mother’s eyes. Desperately, he said, 
“I—['ll quit school, Sir!” 

The big man looked hard at Patrick. 
“Faith and begorra! You'd only find 
such spunk in an Irishman! I'll wager 


your name is Patrick.” 


Patrick blinked. “Y-yes, Sir. How 
did you know?” 

‘It’s a fine old Irish name. It’s my 
name and my son’s name.” 

“But it doesn’t go very well with 
Lebrun. You see, I'm part French.” 

“Well, now! So ye hate that red 


hair, ech? People tease you about it, 


don’t they? Now, listen to me. You’re 
like a ruby in a midnight sky. Be 
proud you're outstanding! And be 


proud you are Irish. Other men re- 
spect a redheaded Irishman—if you 
stand for what is good and right.” 

At that moment, Patrick saw his 
mother and father running toward the 
barge. His father bounded across the 
gangplank in two big leaps. “Son, we 
thought you'd fallen in the river!” 

“He was trying to buy my barge, 
Sir,” the big Irishman said. “And I 
think he’s made a deal.” 

Papa’s mouth flew open. He stared 
from Patrick to the big Irishman as 
the man explained how Patrick pro- 
posed to stop SC hool and work for him 
to pay for the barge. Mama looked at 
Patrick lovingly. 

Papa ruffled Patrick’s hair. “My 
son—he is anxious for his mama to 
have this new room.” 

“I know,” the big Irishman said. 
“And I think you and I can come to 
terms without the bidding. What can 
you offer me, Sir?” 

Papa and the big Irishman talked 
for a long time while Patrick listened. 
Finally, they shook hands. 

Then the big Irishman offered his 
hand to Patrick. Patrick took it. “I 
just want ye to know, laddie,” he said, 
“that I’m losing a little money on my 
barge, but I’m glad to do it for a 
spunky little Irishman like you. As 
you grow older, you’ll learn that Irish- 
men stick together through thick and 
thin, don’t they, Mrs. Lebrun?” 

Mama nodded, too happy to speak. 
Patrick decided right then and there 
that if all Irishmen were as kind and 
generous as this man and Mama, then 
he was proud of being part Irish. Nev- 
er again would he run away when 
people teased him, because you only 
run away from things you are afraid 
of or ashamed of, and he was no longer 
ashamed of being a redheaded French- 
man! He had the blood of two proud 
nationalities! 

As the family bedded down in the 
big wagon that night, Patrick said to 
his father, “Papa, do you think I’m 
old enough now to come to the Po- 
tato Barge Meet every year?” 

“Sure, my boy! And you're such a 
good bargain driver, next year I'll let 
you help me buy the seed potatoes!” 

The next morning at dawn, the 
Lebrun family pulled out of Lockport 
for home. As they left, Patrick yelled 
to his new friends, “Good-by, every- 
body! See you next year!” 

‘Good-by, Irish!” the boys yelled. 

Patrick looked at his father and 
winked. His father winked back. Next 
year he was really going to have fun 
at the Potato Barge Meet! 
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‘The Perry Pictures 


Lovely sepia copies of art,—educational and so 
inexpensive at 
30 or more. 
interesting 


to children. 


Teachers: 
of art. 


Every 
a collection 
and enjoyment. 
30 including Four 


for 


Hat, etc., 
For Spring 
25 pictures of 
birds, 7 x 9%, 
for $1.00. 





Bey with Torn Hat Sully 


56-page CATALOGUE with 1600 small 
trations and sample pictures, for 25 cents. 


THE os PICTURES COMPANY 
Box 13, Malden, Mass. 


ONLY TWO CENTS each for 
Size 5% x 8. Always popular and 


Interest your 
pupils in the great works 


child should have 
study 
A set of 
Kit- 
tens, Girl with Cat, Torn 
for 60 cents. 


Bird Study: 
common 
in colors, 


illus- 








FROM MAINE TO CALIFORNIA 


The RED CAP and GOWN 
" is adding dignity to 
bed EIGHTH GRADE 
COMMENCEMENT 
EXERCISES 


Samples and rental rates fur- 
nished on request. Please give 
mame of school and approxi- 
mate number of caps and gowns 
required. DEPT. Ti. 


THE C. E. WARD CO. 


New London, Ohio 


Originators of the Red Cap and Gown 
for Eighth Grade Commencement 





We alse furnish caps and gowns for High Schools and Colleges 














$ 7 
Only 100 Boxes 
ovely FLORAL 


00 1S YOURS EASILY 


EVERYDAY GREETING CARDS 


Their beauty and value sell sight. 
You make 75e on each box. New 21- 
Card $1 Assortments, anusua! Koda- 
chrome, Tall Cards, New Gift Items, 100 
other fast-sellers. Cash profits to 150% plus 
eee: $50 in Bonus Gifts. Get FREE Stationery 
Samples, 4 best Assortments on 1. $1 
Gift Set FREE if you act fast. W' Now! 





CREATIVE CARD CO., 4401 Cermak Rd., Dept. 79-A, Chicago 23, iil. 








APPLICATION 
25 PHOTOS 


Genuine Moen-Tone, 
Known, Perfect Copies, size 244x3* 
Send good head and 
photo. 
Prompt service. 
since 1898. 
MOEN PHOTO SERVICE 
Box 867-0 La Crosse, 


Superior 


125 


Nationally 


2- 


shoulder 
Original returned unharmed. 
Quality 


Wis. 





CLASS & CLUB PINS 
RINGS, MEDALS, KEYS 
for Dramatics, Music, 
Fraternity, Sorority, etc. 

















ARTISTIC MEDAL & BADGE CO. 


112 E. Fulton Ct. 





New York 38 





Planning a trip to Europe ? 





fairy tale towns... 


Ask your Travel Agent for free 
illustrated folders, or write 


DENMARK « FINLAND 
NORWAY + SWEDEN 


These happy lands are ideal 
for teachers’ summer vacations. 
Long deys, sunlit nights, fjords and 
ancient castles, 

modern design, fabulous food. 
Dollars go far, in Scandinavia. 














SCANDINAVIAN TRAVEL COMMISSION 
Dept. A-8, Box 80, New York 10, N. Y. 
NAME. 

ADDRESS. 
cry. 








STATE 
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France 


(Continued from page 50) 


Fruits, vegetables, and grains are 
much like those in the U.S. Milk is 
produced more for cheese than as a 
beverage, but Prime Minister Mendés- 
France has been trying to increase the 
popularity of milk. 

e By the way, how many children 
in your class drink milk with their 
meals? How mucn do they drink each 
day? Why is milk a good food? There's 
your health lesson for today—and an 
important one too! 

The French are proud of the fine 
cattle raised on the green pastures of 
the north and central areas. Sections 
with poor soil and dry climate are 
sheep-raising centers, but the number 
of sheep has been decreasing in pro- 
portion to a decline in the number of 
sheepherders. French sheep were raised 
mostly by the “don’t fence me in” 
principle, especially during the sum- 
mer when they were taken to the 
green slopes of the mountains, and 
their wanderings watched over by man 
and dog. Pigs and poultry are raised 
on every farm. 

Since World War II, France has re- 
ceived Marshall Plan aid to improve 
agriculture by: 

1. Encouraging the use of com- 
mercial fertilizers, 

2. Increasing mechanical equipment. 

3. Better drainage, and irrigation as 
the needs demand. 

4. Facilitating water distribution. 


Look at all the fun you can have 
on a New York State vacation! 


No matter which road you take in New York State, you’re on the way to 
the vacation of your life! Wherever you go, you’ll find vacation fun and 
accommodations to suit your taste and travel budget—from woodland 
campsites at $3.00 a week to smart resort hotels in the Catskills and 
Adirondacks! You can cruise the Thousand Islands. . 
Mohawk Valley . . . sun and swim at Lake George. . 


5. Improving the communication 
systems including highways. 

6. Developing electrification. 

7. Developing food storage facilities. 

Industrially, what does France of- 
fer? Textiles have always been impor- 
tant, with cotton, wool, and silk ma- 
terials of high quality. Silkworms 
thrive in the mulberry trees south of 
Lyons, but many factories have con- 
verted to the weaving of synthetic 
fibers. Because of the variety and 
quality of its fabrics, it was natural 
that France should become a world 
fashion center. 

e Are the parents of any of your 
pupils in the weaving business? Could 
you arrange a field trip to one of 
these factories? Seeing is more excit- 
ing than reading, to some pupils, and 
at the same time you develop pride in 
the skills of people. 

Compared with the U.S., Germany, 
and Great Britain, French manufactur- 
ing progress has been lagging. Several 
factors are involved: recovery from 
two world wars, hesitancy of investors 
and management to venture into new 
fields or quantity production, histori- 
cal pride in quality rather than 
quantity, limited coal resources, and 
undeveloped water power. 

Iron and coal are mined in the 
northeast, in the Lorraine area, and 
factories utilizing these products are 
concentrated here. France also is a 





leader in producing aluminum, from 
the bauxite found in the southwest. 

Marshall Plan aid was applied to 
the strengthening of the industrial pro- 
gram by development of coal, elec- 
tricity, petroleum, and gas. Gigantic 
dams built in the Alps and Pyrenees, 
on the central plateau, and on the 
Rhone River increase the power po- 
tential. 

@ Are all rivers suitable for water 
power? What is used to produce power 
for factories in your area? Is there a 
big dam near by? Have any pupils 
visited it? Do they know anyone who 
worked on its construction? 

Boys who think they would like to 
manage factories may think of chemi- 
cal plants, dye factories, foundries, 
machine and tool works, railroad car 
construction, and so on. Perhaps the 
girls will think of beautiful glass, 
porcelain, perfumes, leather goods, 
and jewelry. 

e ‘Transportation is next in im- 
portance to power. How do goods 
move about in France? Besides rail- 
roads, there are many waterways con- 
nected by canals. A famous one, the 
Canal du Midi, connects the Medi- 
terranean with the Garonne River. It 
dates back to King Louis XVI. Air- 
lines link France with other cities 
around the world in a few hours. 

As might be expected, France has a 
big fishing business. Although some 
of the coastline rises in rocky forma- 
tions, there are many places from 
which fishermen can launch their boats 





. explore historic 
. visit the State 


Capitol . . . enjoy sports and famous cultural programs at Chautauqua 


only a week end, come to New #4 


York State. You’llhave lu 
fun every minute! , ee 

a eile " 

4 7 RQ - 
COPYRIGHT 1954, ‘ c 

P z \ 
T j } f 

NEW YORK STATE DEPARTMENT d a a 


OF COMMERCE 


whether you have weeks, or 








MAIL COUPON TODAY! 






thrill to the sights of New York City! And remember, many 
of the state’s most exciting attractions are free! 








FREE VACATION GUIDE 


S\ 196 PAGES of helpful vaca- 





to catch the variety of fish popular 
with French housewives, or to be 
canned for world trade. 

e For a language activity, let sev- 
eral boys tell fish stories. Maybe they 
could bring fishing tackle and explain 
its function. In the telling of stories 
encourage the use of descriptive words, 
What kind of day was it? (Cloudy, 
bright, damp, rainy.) What did the 
fishing scene look like? (In a boat on 
a lake, along a stream, or on a sea- 
going vessel.) Tell how the fish be- 
haved while being caught. (Swift, slow, 
daring, strong, heavy. ) 

Well, now! What is there for the 
pleasure group? Don’t forget pleasure 
to one is work to another, so your re- 
ports may cover historical background, 
language, people, places, recreational 
offerings. 

Travelers like scenery, and France 
has a great variety, from the fertile 
farms of the northwest to the rolling 
country approaching the Pyrenees. By 
boat, car, or plane—take your choice. 

In the south, be thrilled with an- 
cient Roman bridges, amphitheaters 
don’t take the word for granted 
look it up, and know what you're talk- 
ing about), or the three-tiered viaduct 
over the Gard River. 

“Some like it hot, and some like it 
cold,” but there are vacation places 
for everyone. If the seashore, with a 
touch of quaintness, is the favorite, 
try Normandy and Brittany in the 
northwest or Biarritz near the Spanish 


Continued on page 95) 






















tion information. Lists all 
state roads, routes to vaca- 
tion spots. 100 maps and 
drawings . . . 81 full-color 
\\ photos. Full details on 550 
) resort communities in 15 va- 
cation regions. Send now for 


New York State Department of Commerce 
Room 730, 112 State Street, Albany 7, New York 


Send “New York State Vacationlands.” I am interested in: A (_ ) re- 
sort hotel,B( ) city hotel,C ( ) bungalow colony, D(_ ) tourist home, 
E( )summercottage,F( )campsite,G( ) children’scamp,H( ) 
dude ranch. I would like information sent from resort areas checked: 


















/ 
1. © Adirondocks 6. C2 Finger Lokes Tl. © Hudson-Toconic | your free copy! 
2. O Mew York City 7. C Seratoge- 12. CE Genesee Region | 
3. C Catskills lake George 13. CO Chevtavque- | , 
4, 0 1000 Islonds- 8. CF Long Island Allegany 
. St. Lowrence 9.0) Mohawk Volley 14. () Capitol District | All roads lead to fun in 
5. CO Niagara Frontier 10. (2) Central New York 15. (1) Southern Tier | 
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round there's 


RAYON in the 
Clothes We 
Wear! 





INTRODUCE your pupils to the 
story behind their clothing . 
where modern textile fibers 
come from—how they're used... 


SEND coupon now for special 
basic teaching materials on 
RAYON—specifically planned for 
Grades 1 to 3. 
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Please send me: 


|_| (TA)—Unit for the Teacher 


Includes Teacher's Reference 
Leafiet, Teacher's Guide, and 
Pupil’s Coloring Booklet . . . All 
designed for easier teaching. 


[ (SA)—Pupil’s leaflet 


“THE CLOTHES | WEAR”. Individual 
copies of coloring booklet for your 
children. Clear pictures, easy-to- 
follow story, instructive word 
game. One-cent each; for which | 


enclose... 


EE 


(Please Print) 
Name a teD 


School 


School Address 





Zone State 


City 


\MERICAN Wa” 


VISCOSE 





CORPORATION 


America’$Yirst producer of man-made fibers 
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Purim—Joyous Holiday 


Continued from page 57) 


During the evening, Grandfather will 
tell his annual Purim story of how as 
a boy he left with a shalach 
having forgotten to whom it 
was to be delivered, and how, after 
much deliberation and worry, he final- 
ly decided to eat it himself! 

Later we shall go home. Overhead 
the moon will be shining. It will be 
silent all about us. And, we shall 
walk sleepily, without saying a word, 
but feeling contented with Purim—the 
joyous holiday. 


GUIDE TO PRONUNCIATION 


Hamantaschen Ha’man’ta’shen 
grog gers 


was once 


monos 


gragers 


shalach monos sha‘lak mén’‘ds 
seudal sé’dah 

challah ha’lah 

a Kid‘tish 

cheder ha’der 
Megillah MA’gil’ah 
Shammes Sham’més 


TEACHING SUGGESTIONS 


Language and oral expression. 
If you have children in your class 
who are attending Hebrew school, in- 


Purim cele- 
bration at the synagogue. Perhaps 
would like to tell how they ob- 
serve the Fast of Esther in their homes; 
also what they eat on Purim, and what 
third day, Shushan, the 
after If you cannot have 
firsthand then enlist the 
help of your school or community li- 
brarian to collect books and pictures 
on the subject. 

Creative dramatics. 

Give the children time to develop 
scene showing Queen Esther 
pleading with the King for the safety 
of her people while Haman expresses 
concern for the success of his plan. 
Perhaps they will want to make suit- 
able costumes to lend reality to their 
production The opportunities are 
only limited by the imagination. 

3. Spelling and pronunciation. 


vite them to describe the 


some 


occurs on the 
day Purim 


accounts, 


court 


Che above guide to pronunciation is 
given as simply as possible to aid the 
children. If some of the children are 
learning the Hebrew in their religious 

them a chance to help 


To develop appreciation 


s« hool. give 


other pupils 


and understanding of these words, 
which may be unfamiliar to many, 
take time to make sure each child 


knows the meaning of the word. 


SUGGESTED A-V MATERIALS 


FILMS 


Likhvod Purim, song film with Hebrew 


and English transliteration using 
puppetry, Hebrew Arts Foundation, 
165 W. 46th St.. New York 19. 

Queen Esther, Cathedral Films, Inc., 
140 N. Hollywood Way, Burbank, 
Calif, 

FILMSTRIPS: 

Esther, Picture Stories from the Bible 
Series (color), produced by Filmfax 


distributed by Eye Gate 
tist Ave., Long 


Productions; 
House, Inc., 2716 
Island City 1, N.Y. 

Our Festival of Purim (color), Alexark 
& Norsim, 156 N. Arden Blvd., Los 
Angeles 4, Calif. 

Queen Esther (based on film of same 
name), Cathedral Films, Inc. 

Story of Purim, The, produced by 
Victor Kayfetz; distributed by Jew- 
ish Education Committee of New 


York, 1776 Broadway, New York 19. 
SLIDES: 
Esther (2” x 2” color), Society for 
Visual Education, Inc., 1345 W. 


Diversey Pkwy., Chicago 14. 

Purim in the Home (2” x 2”), The 
Oppenheim Picture Slides; dis- 
tributed by Board of Jewish E “duca- 
tion, 72 E. 11th St., Chicago, IIL, or 





the Jewish Education Committee of 
New York. 

RECORDINGS: 

Lichvod Purim, 10” record, Hebrew 
Arts Foundation production, re- 
leased through Reena Record Corp., 
130 W. 42nd St., New York 18. 

Purim, 10” record, Allegro Records, 
5 Columbus Circle, New York 19. 

Here, 10” record, Menorah 

189 Fifth Ave., New 


Purim’s 
Records, Inc., 
York 17 

Songs for Purim, 10” record, Bureau 
of Jewish Education, 590 N. Ver- 
mont Ave., Los Angeles 5, Calif. 


Mel’s Magic Brain Machine 
(Continued from page 84) 


probably also wondered where the sud- 
den new interest in spelling had come 
from, for this morning the headings 
were all on the papers in record time. 
Everyone sat with pens poised waiting 
eagerly for the first word. 

Then Miss Grimshaw began the test. 
She pronounced each word, used it in 
a sentence, and then pronounced it 
After each word everyone stared 
Davey sat grim- 
His eyes never 


again. 
in Davey’s direction. 
ly clutching his pen 
strayed from his paper. 

Miss Grimshaw stood up. 
last will be ab-bre-vi-a-tion.” 
[Then she skimmed through the ten 
words again. 

As the papers were being collected, 
the suspense grew too great. A boy in 
the next to the last row had to raise 
his hand and explain the whole thing 
to Miss Grimshaw. She listened pa- 
tiently. When she had heard the whole 
story, she smiled a little. 

Paul Briggs raised his hand. “Miss 
Grimshaw, you don’t believe in brain 
machines either, do you?” As he sat 
down he smirked at Mel. 

Now that the awful moment was at 
hand, Mel was desperately trying to 
think of explanation. Miss 
Grimshaw would surely think there 
was something wrong with his brain. 

“Well, Paul,” Miss Grimshaw said. 
“I don’t quite know if I believe in 
brain machines or not. Let’s find out.” 
She dug Davey’s paper out of the pile 
and ran her blue pencil slowly down 
the list. 

In the 


“And the 
word 


some 


silence of the moment Mel 
wished he could crawl into his brown 
box and pull down the cover. He lis- 
tened as Miss Grimshaw counted the 
mistakes. Already she had reached five. 

Softly she finished her count, .s 
Six... seven... eight.’ Then — she 
placed a mark at the top of the paper. 
Holding up the paper, great concern 


showed on her face. “Eight right,” she 
said, rechecking the paper. “I don’t 
know how you did it, Davey, but keep 


up the good work.” 

Mel’s surprise was greater than the 
relief he felt. He could hardly wait 
for recess to come so he could talk to 
Davey. When they were together he 
said, “See, Davey? Mel’s magic brain 
machine has never been known to fail.” 


Almost in the same breath he added, 
‘How did you do it?” 
“I guess I just worked harder, 


Davey said. “It was a wonderful op- 
portunity to show up Paul Briggs, the 
way he was trying to show you up.” 

“Well, it only goes to prove what 
you can do, if you think you can, But 
listen, Davey. We won't let on to the 
other kids that the brain machine is a 
fake. Let’s keep them guessing.” 

“But it isn’t a fake!” Davey shouted. 
“It made me work harder. It made 
me think I could do better. And it 
made me get eight words out of ten 
right. That’s twice as many as I ever 
got.” 

Mel sat down to think that one over. 
For all he knew he might be another 
Thomas Edison! 





















—ew UTILITY KIT 


A CRAYON SHARPENER 


TO ADVANCE THE CRAYON 
JUST PUSH THE BUTTON 


21c each for 144 or more 
AUTOMATIC CRAYON COMPANY 
1429 PINE ST., ST. LOUIS 3, MO. 


Onder toda 
yom 





FREE! —Iustrated Catalog 
WRITE TODAY! Big new book 
shows all leathercraft ideas, from 
ready-cut Beginners’ Kits (no 
tools used) to latest projects for 
expert craftsmen. SAVE TIME! 

Use one COMPLETE source for 

all tools and materials. Orders 

shipped same day received. 
accurate grading plus dependable, guar- 





Careful, 
anteed quality assure uniform selection and consis- 
tently excellent results. Send for your copy now! 
4.C. LARSON COMPANY, INC. 
820 S. Tripp Ave., Dept. 4815, Chicago 24, lil. 





Lips...Arms...Legs 


Now Seated | After trying many things, I de 
veloped a simple, inexpensive met to remove 
unsightly hair. Its regular use helps thousands 
retain admiration, love, happiness. My FREE book ex- 
plains method, proves success. Mailed in plain enve- 
lope. Also TRIAL OFFER. Write ANNETTE LANZETTE, 
P.O. Box 4040, Mdse. Mart, Dept.226 Chicago 54, Ill. 














THE NATL. SOCIETY FOR CRIPPLED 
CHILDREN AND ADULTS, INC. 11 5S. 
LASALLE STREET, CHICAGO 3, ILL, 








"WHERE ‘LL 1 GET 
THE CASH?" 


How many times have you asked your- 
self that question when you are faced 
with expenses that have to be met? 
We would like to suggest an answer 
that can mean increased income for 
you. 

THE INSTRUCTOR needs experienced, 
capable teachers to act as repre- 
sentatives at educational meetings 
and summer sessions during July and 


August. Your school experience will 
help you make summer profits, extra 
dollars. Whether you live in a city 


or in a small rural community, there's 
a summer position open for you. 


Just send us your name and address on 
a postal and we will send you com- 
plete information. Write today to: 


OHE INSTRUCTOR 


Dept. A Dansville, N. Y. 
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('p1ORADO 


GET AWAY FROM IT ALL! 
Enjoy a different vacation—the vacation that 
has everything—in the wonder world of Color- 
ful Colorado. 

Drive paved highways through the scenic 
beauty of the snow-crowned Rockies. Ride 
and hike romantic adventure trails in the deep 
silence of primeval forests. Visit picturesque 
ghost towns the sage and saddle country 
of the cowboy. See exciting rodeos, colorful 
fiestas, the Continental Divide—or just take 
it easy in snow-cooled breezes from the Rock- 
ies, returning home with youthful vigor 

Ample accommodations — hotels, motels, 
dude ranches, moun- 
tain cabins and 
lodges. Mail coupon 
now for your com- 
plete vacation in 
Colorful Colorado 








Prehistoric 
cli 
dwellings 





Mayestic 
splendor of 
white-robed 

peoks 


Where the 
Old West 
lives on 





SUMMER SCHOOL SESSIONS 


Combine Summer School with o thor 
oughly enjoyable vo- 
cation in Colorful Colo- 
redo. Courses offered 
by top-ranking col 
leges and universities 
For Summer School 
dates and other infor 
mation, write to the in- 
stitution of your choice 





COLORADO DEPT. 


OF PUBLIC RELATIONS 
354 State Capitol, Denver, Colorado 

Send 54-page full color Vacation Guide 

Complete list of Statewide Events 

Full color Colorado State Highway Map 

Hotel, resort, motel, dude ranch information 
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Address —— —_ 
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France 
(Continued from page 93) 


border. For winter sports turn to 
Chamonix, and Mont Blanc, the high- 
est mountain in France and Europe 

15,781 feet. Many find hiking and 
resting delightful in either the Alps or 
the Pyrenees. The sportsminded will 
enjoy soccer (called football, but not 
like our U.S. game), bicycle races 
an event as big to Frenchmen as our 
World Series is to us), and auto racing. 

Sometimes the “thing to see” has a 
scientific angle. What do you know 
about luminous paint or dials on watch- 
es and clocks? Pasteurized milk? Pho- 
tography? Balloons and airplanes? 

Americans have been prominent in 
the development of each, but their 
beginnings were in France. Here’s the 
story about some of them. 

A woman, born in Poland, studied 
science in France, and met a profes- 
sor by the name of Curie. Marriage 
followed, and Marie and Pierre worked 
on many experiments. Working with a 
heavy black substance known as pitch- 
blende or uranium (did you think that 
was just a product of the atomic age? ) 
Marie finally extracted radium in 1898. 
From a ton of uranium she could get 
only a few particles of this luminous 
substance, and since then only about 
three pounds have been produced. 

Before Louis Pasteur’s time, people 
died because they didn’t know how to 
combat diseases and infections. He 





SPECIAL EVENTS 
March 1-31—American Red 
Cross Fund Drive. 
March 5-13—National 

Club Week. 

March 6-12—Save Your Vi- 
sion Week. Dept. of Pub- 
lic Information, American 
Optometric Assn., 4030 
Chouteau Avenue, St. 
Louis 10, Mo. 


March 13-20— Camp Fire 
Girls Birthday Week. 
March 17—St.Patrick'sDay. 


March 20-26—National ob- 
servance of Wildlife Res- 
toration Week. 


March 21—The first day of 
spring. 


4-H 
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proved the importance of heat and 
sanitation. (What is pasteurization? 
Pasteur also learned how to save the 
lives of people bitten by mad dogs. 

@ Maybe this is the best time to 
invite your school nurse to talk about 
health in relation to the several in- 
jections your middle-graders have al- 
ready had. (Learn simple explana- 
tions for serums, vaccines, injections, 
infections, and sterilization. ) 

e After that, have the children do 
a little browsing and find out about 
the early history of flight based on 
French experiments. What makes bal- 
loons rise and planes fly? See page 
23, Tue Instructor, February 1955. ) 
If you haven't tried those experiments, 
maybe now is the best time. 

e Before winding up the study, the 
sight-seers could list cathedrals, pal- 
aces, museums, and painters, so that 
later when they see the names again 
they will seem more familiar. 

e is French taught in your school? 
Perhaps you could arrange a lesson or 
two even though it is not a “regular” 
subject for your pupils. Learning the 
language of a people is a tribute to 
your interest in them, and it makes 
for better understanding. 

(For A-V materials, see page 105.) 

















Enjoy a full vocation at Jasper Park lodge, 
in the Canadian Rockies. 





Now you will find them more attractive 





than ever, with Canadian National’s 
aiasa/tidl outer ent ieatiaiiink new passenger cars to carry you in 


smartest word in comfort. 


modern comfort all the way. 


Enjoy the widest range of 












train travel accommodations, 
the utmost in gracious travel- 
living, wherever you go in 
Canada. It’s a big extra rea- 
son for deciding this year, on 
a Canadian National Maple 


Leaf vacation. 











Mountains look down on the busy harbor 
of picturesque Vancouver, B. 


Ontario’s lakelonds invite nature lovers 
to top fishing and comping. 





For sun, surf and scenery, visit Canada’s 


Excellent food and service make every mea! 
Provinces- by-the-Sea 


@ treat in CNR's handsome new diners. 


TEN VACATION CHOICES! 
1. The Scenic Route Across Canada 6. Lake-of-the-Woods District (Minaki, Ont.) 
2. Alaska Cruise via the Inside Passage 7. Highlands of Ontario 
3. British Columbia “Triangle Tour” 8. Eastern Cities ond the Lavrentians 
4. Jasper in the Conadian Rockies 9. Romantic French Conada 


5. Sub-Arctic Hudson Bay Tour 10. Provinces-by-the-Sea 


Choose the vacation to fit your budget. Canadian Nationa! will package a persona: 
tour to include desired stopovers and side trips, Ask about money-saving Family Plan 
Travel Agent. 


Fares. Canadian National Offices in principal U.S. cities. Or see your 


Canadian National Railways, 105 West Adams St., Chicago 3, Il. 
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TRAVEL AND SUMMER SCHOOLS 


Travel: pages 96, 98, 102. Summer Schools: page 96. General: pages 102, 104, 106, 108, 110. 112. 


UNIVERSITY OF DENVER, Dir. Summer Session. Please send me a copy of your Summer 
Session Bulletin 


Name 

Street or R.D 

City éscbscoses Zone 

PYTTTIT ITI TTT ee 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA, Dean Summer Session. Please send me helpful complete 
bulletin on the Summer Session at the University of Minnesota 
Ins. 74 


Name 
Street or R.D 


City Zone State 
PreTIT IIT 


MANITOBA BUREAU OF TRAVEL AND PUBLICITY. Please send me your 40-page, full- 
color book entitied "MANITOBA - Inside the Rim of Adventure." 


ins. 230 


Name 
St. or &.0 


City Zone State ilees 3-55 


BRITISH AND IRISH RAILWAYS. Please send free ustrated folders, maps, and other 
material, with details of special tickets available for American visitors to Britain 


Street or R.D 


City 

SOOO OESS EEE OSEE ES ESES OSES EEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEOSESESESOSESESEESESESESESESEESESEOEOOOS 
UNITED AIR LINES. Please send me the descriptive booklets which | have checked: 
f 


[} Low Cost Hawaiian Vacations Low Expense California Vacations; List of Free 
Aviation Education Materials and Services 


Name 
Street of R.D 


GOW scodec sasevda Zone 


iri rir iii) 
CANADIAN GOVERNMENT TRAVEL BUREAU. Piease send me Canadian travel and Na- 
tional Parks literature 
01-2-03-55-02 


Neme 
Street of R.D 
City 


COLORADO DEPT. OF PUBLIC RELATIONS. Piease send me the information checked: 
L) New, 54-page, full-color illustrated Vacation Book } Full-color, descriptive highway 
mep; |) Hotel, resort and dude ranch information Calendar of Events 


Name ... 
St. or B.D 


City .. 


SOSSSSOSOTE SSE SEES EESEESESESESESEESEFEEESEEESESESEESESSEESEESEEESESSESSEEEESESOEOS 
1955 VACATION GUIDE TO NEW YORK STATE, Room 730. Please send me the 196-page 
New York State Vacationiands giving full details on 550 resorts in 15 vacation 
regions @ total of 208 illustrations, 81 in full color and listing types of accom- 
modetions available and rates. This book not available in quantity. 


Name 
St. or &.D 


City 
SPOS H HOSS E SESE SEE EEEEEEESESESESEOESESESEE OES ESESESESSESSSESESESESSSSESSSOSOOSOSES 


TWA AIR WORLD EDUCATION, Dr. John Furbay, Director. Please send me: () Sabbati- 
ca! Leave Travel Program; [) Time Payment. Plan for Travel. (Materials designed to pro- 
vide comprehensive world travel plan for vacations or Sabbatical Year.) 


Ins. 127 
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Magic Shoes 


(Continued from page 64) 


MARTHA—Home—to see if my two 
next to youngest are minding the baby. 
(One shoe whisks off; then the other.) 
Sure and isn’t magic comforting? Now 
I can see about adopting a iassie. 
(Gives a loaf from basket to Martin.) 
Take this loaf of fresh bread. ( Exits.) 

MARTIN (sniffs bread) —Mmm! Share 
with me, Apprentice? (They eat.) Half 
my day is already gone. 

(Trumpet sounds off stage.) 

LARRY (jumps up)—The King! 

MARTIN (getting to work on purple 
shoes )—More likely the Crown Prince. 
The King’s holding court long and late 
these days. He wants all the people in 
Everyland to be treated fairly. 

HAROLD (entering)—Make way for 
the Crown Prince! 

\ Edward enters. 

LARRY (bows low)—Welcome, Your 
Royal Highness. 

HAROLD—And for the Queen’s Lady 
in Waiting. 

(Lady Grace enters, with Carl.) 

LARRY (bowing )—Your—Loveliness! 

CARL (whispers to Larry)—The Vii- 
lage Shoemaker’s after you. He’s fu- 
rious! 

LADY GRACE—Hush, Page! The 
Crown Prince speaks, 

EDWARD—Shoemaker, I want a pair 
of dancing shoes so cleverly made my 
feet will never tire. I love to dance. 

MARTIN (working)—The King holds 
court long and late every day so that 
the people of Everyland will not suf- 
fer. Your place is beside him. 

EDWARD—I'll give you a crown jewel 
to pay for some magic shoes. 

MARTIN~—I'd rather have you prom- 
ise to wear them. (Presents purple 
shoes to Edward, making a low bow. 

EDWARD (as Carl puts the shoes on 
him)—I’ll wear them, preacher. 

MARTIN—Good! Soon they'll pinch 
you unmercifully. 

EDWARD (springs up)—What! You 
dare give shoes that will pinch? 

MARTIN—They won't when you are 
at court where you belong. 

EDWARD—Ouch! Ow! (Hops about.) 
They're pinching me now. 

MARTIN—You could take them off. 

(Carl kneels to help.) 

EDWARD (proudly)—I gave you my 
promise I'd wear them. 

MARTIN—You're a good lad, but 
heedless. 

EDWARD ( fidgets with feet)—I'll heed 
my magi shoes. 
MARTIN—I'll 

promise. 

Edward departs with Harold.) 

(Martin works on blue slippers.) 

LADY GRACE—Those slippers are for 
me, sole mender? (He nods.) I came 


treasure a_ prince's 


because I eavesdrop'on the Queen. 
Can you cure me? 

MARTIN—Will you iet these belled 
slippers do it? 

LADY GRACE—Oh, yes! (When Carl 
puts the shoes on her, she goes over to 
Martin and gives him a rose.) Here 
is a rose from the Queen’s garden. 
(Exits, followed by Carl.) 

MARTIN (rises, stretching)—Day’s 
over! Quite a success, I'd say. A hug 
from a lassie, a schoolmaster’s cane, 
a poet's sneezed couplet. Bread fresh- 
ly baked by a mother of six, a Crown 
Prince’s promise, a rose from the gar- 
den of the Queen. Very fine gifts. 

LARRY (kneels )—And I give myself. 

MARTIN— Tops them all, Laddie. Yet 
I haven’t made your shoes. (Starts to 
work on brown shoes.) 

LARRY—But I want none. (Uneas- 
ily.) What's their magic? 

MARTIN—You'll soon see. Then off 
I'll whisk in the twinkling of an eye! 

LARRY—Don't make me go back to 
the mean Village Shoemaker. Can’t I 
be your apprentice? 

MARTIN-You are my apprentice. 
But you can't go with me. (Holds 
out brown shoes.) Put these on. 

LARRY (putting on shoes, walks about 
gingerly )—But I won't go back to the 
Village Shoemaker. I don’t care if I 
did sign up last week to be his. And 
for seven long years! (Abruptly turns 
and walks to door.) 1 guess [ll go 
back to Old Meanie. 

MARTIN (arm about him)—Yes, for 
seven years you must work for him. 
But you'll be my apprentice in secret. 

LARRY—How can I? Old Meanie 
doesn’t know magic. 

MARTIN—No, but you do now. And 
can slip it into folks’ shoes. (Turns.) 
I must leave. Everyland needs me no 
longer. 

LARRY—When my seven years are 
up will I see you again? 

MARTIN—Yes, at the convention of 
all full-fledged fairy shoemakers. And 
then you'll become a wanderer like 
myself, setting up your shop in what- 
ever kingdom you're needed. Always 
in a deep wood so only those needing 
your shoes will come. Always for one 
day only, as it takes but a moment’s 
magic to put souls straight. And at 
every convention we'll meet. Now go, 
my apprentice. And if you want to 
see me go, shop and all, in the twin- 
kling of an eye, you'll have to look 
over your shoulder, for your shoes 
will march you straight to the Village 
Shoemaker, to Old Meanie himself. 

LARRY (slyly)—Maybe I can fix it 
so he won’t be so mean. 

(Continued on page 97) 








BOTTLE DOLLS 
IN EASTER COLORS 


EMPTY bottles have found many 
uses, and a current one is a doll, 
made from a bottle chosen for its 
contour, wearing an Easter outfit. 
Look for one with a skirtlike base. 
The face is a wooden spoon with 
the handle inserted in the bottle 
neck. Tape on heavy paper arms. 
Tinted water in the bottle makes 
the color of the dress. 


REGINA VOLK 
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Ideal Aids in Teaching... 


* ARITHMETIC * MUSIC 

* STORY TELLING * READING 
* GRAMMAR * GEOGRAPHY 
* COLOR RECOGNITION 

* ORAL EXPRESSION x* ART 
* SPELLING * FRACTIONS 
* ENGLISH * SCIENCE 


Introducing .. . 


Twelve New Cut-Out Sets! 


Color Recognition. #55—Twelve 3'/2” squares, 
one each of Pink, Red, White, Purple, 
Maroon, Blue, Black, Brown, Orange, Gold, 
Green, Yellow. Complete with lower case 
manuscript names ........ none cose Ce 

Wild Animals. #90—Six die cut figures of Ele- 
phant, Camel, Monkey, Bear, Lion, Seal. 
Asstd. colors. With L.C. manuscript nemes 
rostebkegs a ibabsgdsadet oo ee 

Barnyard Animals. #92—é die cut figures of 
orse, Dog, Cat, Pig, Rabbit, Cow. Asstd 
colors. With L.C. manuscript names.....1.25 

Barnyard Birds. +94—Six die cut figures of 
Duck, Goose, Chick, Hen, Rooster, Turkey 
Assorted colors. Complete with L.C. manu- 
Se GEE. ces canctdadeeebascenvece 1.25 

Flocked Paper With Sensitized Backing. +68— 

Five 86'2” x 10” flocked paper sheets, each 

backed with pressure—sensitive adhesive ood 








New—Musie Board Face 
and Cut-Outs 
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Music Board Face and Cut-Outs. #125—The 
newest aid for music, elementary and secondary 
teachers. Consists of 2 "'G'' clefs and 1 Bass clef 
with separate sheet of cut-outs—whole, half, 
quarter, eighth notes, sharps, flats, tempo and 
dynamic marks...all necessary material to 
teach music reading, theory and appreciation 3.95 


New—6 Favorite Stories 


All processed figures and settings necessary to 
tell complete stories. Red and blue on white 
felt. Choice of six colorful stories 


Red Riding-Hood. #156 ...... ~ epee 85 
CROUTONS, FOUND occ ccccccccccccccccess 85 
Cinderella. #160 ...... ws oer 
3 Billy Goats Gruff. #162 85 


Original Story. £164—Varied materia! for orig. 
inal story-telling ............ ' oe 
Mother Goose Comb. £166—3 stories in! set .85 
(Consists of Jack and Jill, Peter Peter and 
Little Miss Muffet) 


Special Offers 
Nursery School to Grade 4 
#100 Primary Unit with Standard 
Flannel Board: 
#5 Instructo Flannel Board with Oak 
Molding (18 x 28”)—Tilt-Rite 


Stand $3.25 
#10 Primary Cut-Out Kit 1.90 
330 Alphabet Assortment 1.65 


240 Processed Manuscript L.C 
Letters 


85 

#50 Number Assortment -60 
2719 Felt Tree Die Cut 50 
Total $8.75 


SPECIAL UNIT PRICE $7.95 
#102 Primary Unit (Same as #100, but 
with LARGER 24” x 36” folding 
Flannel Board $9.95 
Grades 4 to 12 
#200 Intermediate Unit 


#7 Instructo Fiannel Board with Oak 

Molding—24” x 36” $4.95 

#210 Map of the United States 2.45 

#220 Fractional Parts—-Circles 1.00 

222 Fractional Parts—-Squares 95 
#224 Numerals and Fractions 

Processed 1.106 


Total $10.45 
SPECIAL UNIT PRICE $9.95 
All Items Available Separately! 


Send for FREE catalogue of Complete Line 
Order from your School Supply Dealer or write to: 


JACRONDA MFG. CO. 








Magic Shoes 
(Continued from page 96) 


MARTIN—Bright boy! You're begin- 
ning to think up magic already. Sure 
in seven years at that convention, 
you'll be wearing a pair of magic- 
making shoes as green and pointed as 
my own. (Clasps Larry's hand.) Till 
then, my apprentice! Whisk! 

(Quick curtain or black-out carries 
the illusion of a magical disappear- 
ance.) 

PRODUCTION NOTES 
Costumes.—Martin’s costume is green 
with a pointed cap and curled-toed 
shoes; he wears a white wig and beard 
and a brown apron. Larry is in brown 
with a brown apron, Jean wears a 
ragged gray dress. Mr. Stern wears a 
business suit and spectacles, and car- 
ries a cane. William wears a suit, knit- 
ted cap, and muffler, and carries a 
large handkerchief. Martha wears a 
shawl over a long full-skirted dress and 
carries basket with leaf of bread in it. 
Harold is in scarlet; he carries silver 
horn. Edward wears a purple robe and 
a small gold crown. Lady Grace wears 
a pale blue gown and holds a rose. 


Carl is in darker blue with white col- | 


lar and cuffs. 


Properties.—Red, black, blue, brown | 


shoes; tan boots; purple and pale-blue 
belled slippers. Shoemaker’s _ tools. 
[wo clippings. 

Setting.—Shoemaker’s shop—a bunk, a 
bench, stool, one entrance. 


Controlling Smoke 
(Continued from page 91) 


the dish. Next, place one hand gently 
around the bottom of the chimney to 
shut off part of the air and hold the 
other white saucer above the chimney 
while you count ten. What do you see 
on this saucer? How do the two 
saucers compare? 

3. Place about % teaspoon (very 
small amount) of sulphur powder in a 
spoon with a long handle. Hold the 
sulphur over a lighted candle until it 
catches on fire. Do you notice a 
choking odor? 

4. Hold a clean cube of sugar in a 
pair of tongs. Try to burn the sugar 
by holding it over a gas flame. What 
happens? Now, rub some ashes or soot 
on the sugar cube. Hold it in the gas 
flame again. What happens this time? 
What does this show about burning? 


Science Alerts Parents 
(Continued from page 87) 


Annette’s mother just cailed. “I 
thought you would be interested in 
knowing that our little girl started 
a science club this summer.” It was 
indeed a pleasure to think that a child 
as shy as Annette had been was capa- 
ble of organizing a little club. Her 
own statement was, “I wanted the 
club to really work and that is why we 
had so much fun catching butterflies, 
bees, and other insects. We mounted 
some of them.” 

Another report came after Ralph’s 
family had spent their vacation in the 
mountains. His older sister called and 
said, “We caught a bullfrog when we 
were at Crystal Lake. May Ralph 
take it to school when it starts?” And 
so we are off for another happy year 
together in science. 

It has been evident that when par- 
ents know what they can do to help 
promote any interest (in this case sci- 
ence) in and out of the classroom there 
is no limit to what can be done co- 
operatively in bringing about a chang- 
ing curriculum adaptable to the com- 


26 S. 42nd St. Phila. 4, Pa. | munity in which we live. 































































only all-chair streamliner daily 
between Chicago and Los Angeles 












e Stretch Out reclining chairs 
"Big Dome’ viewing of the 
© Gods ality 
| e Delicious Fred Harvey food rf 


qe 


One Way from Chicago 
to Los Angeles, San Diego 
or San Francisco. Round 
Trip $90.15 (Tax extra). 
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TEACHER TRAVELERS 


Travel: pages 96, 98, 102. Summer Schools: page 946. General: pages 102, 104, 106, 108, 110. 112. 


COOCOREOOEOEEEEOEEEEEOEEEESEESOSOOSEOOEEOOOOOEEOESEOOOOSSOSOSOOSOOOEOOSEESOSEOESS 
VIRGINIA DEPT. OF CONSERVATION & DEVELOPMENT. Please send me a free copy of 


your pictorial booklet on Virginia. 


Neme 


Street or R.D. ..... 


NEW BRUNSWICK TRAVEL BUREAU. Please send me a copy of your free booklet on 
New Brunswick, Canada. 
Ins. 278 


@ MAINE VACATION SERVICE. Piease send me your Maine Vacation Planning Kit. 


Ins. 175 


ONTARIO DEPARTMENT OF TRAVEL AND PUBLICITY. Fiease send me a free guide map 
and illustrated booklets about the Province of Onterio. 


MISSOURI STATE DIV. OF RESOURCES & DEV., Dept. C-546. Please send me your new 
illustrated booklet with full information on the vacation pleasures to be enjoyed in Mis- 
souri on a thrifty budget 


GY ccccccces 


WEST VIRGINIA INDUSTRIAL & PUBLICITY COMMISSION. Please send me your new, 
36-page booklet, ‘West Virginia - The Mountain State'’ for vacation planning. 


rit iii) 
HERTZ RENT A CAR SYSTEM. Please send me information about your Rent A Car service 
which will add fun to my vacation 

Ins. 448 

Name 

Street or R.D 

City ... 

iii titi ttt iii 


TRAILWAYS. Please send me information on pleasure planned tours to America's Vaca- 


tion Areas 
Ins. 171 


SANTA FE SYSTEM LINES, Room 335. Please send me literature featuring: [) El Capitan; 
() Grand Canyon; (1) Land of Pueblos; () California; [] Dude Ranches. 


Street or R.D. ... 


City .... 
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r Games FOR THE 
Elementary, School 


Teacher of Physical Education, 
DONALD STEAD Central Schee!, Deastthis fo York 




















Indoor Games 


EQUIPMENT: None. 


SPRINGTIME FUN 


GRADES 1-6 
FORMATION: A single circle with players facing counterclockwise. 


ACTION: The players move around the circle in the direction they are 
facing and sing the following words to the tune of “A-Hunting We Will 
Go.” They let their actions fit the words. 
A-skating we will go, 
A-skating we will go, 
We'll take a long slide 
And gracefully glide, 
Then start all over again. 

A-biking we will go, 

A-biking we will go, 

A lunch we will pack 

But bring nothing back. 

What fun we'll have in the sun. 
Chorus: Tra la la la. 

After the chorus is sung, all face clockwise and skip around the circle 

in time to the music. As the song ends, all stop and face about so as to 
repeat the game. 


A-jumping we will go, 
A-jumping we will go, 
We'll jump one by one 
And have great fun 
And jump all over again. 
We're going to fly our kites, 
We're going to fly our kites 
They'll sail in the sky 
We wonder how high 
And maybe catch in a tree. 


EQUIPMENT: A shamrock for 
each child with his name on it. 


HUNT THE SHAMROCK 


GRADES 1-6 
FORMATION: The children are seated in their own places. 


ACTION: ‘The teacher puts the paper shamrocks in various places around 
the room. At a signal, each child tries to find the one that has his name 
on it. As soon as he succeeds, he must take his seat and remain there 
quietly. The first ten children to find their own shamrocks and return 
to their seats are the winners and receive prizes. 


Outdoor Games 


ANIMALS AND HUNTERS 


GRADES K-3 


EQUIPMENT: None. 


FORMATION: Children are divided into two equal groups, one at each 
end of the playing area, or about fifty feet apart, and facing each other. 


ACTION: One group represents animals and the others are hunters. The 
animal group decide upon a particular animal that they would like to rep- 
resent and then go to within about five feet of the hunters. The hunters 
may try to guess the name of the animal represented. When successful, 
they chase the animals back to their home. Any animals which are 
caught then join with the hunters. The animals select another animal 
name and the game goes on for three times. Then the groups divide as 
they were originally only the hunters and animals change about. The 
side that has the most hunters after each side has had three turns is 
declared the winner. 


CAPTURE A PRISONER 


GRADES 3-6 


EQUIPMENT: None. 


FORMATION: Children are facing each other in two equal and parallel 
lines. A line is drawn on the ground between these two teams. 


ACTION: At a signal, the players on both teams try to pull as many of 
the opposing players across the line as possible. This may be done by 
grabbing a hand or an arm. A player is not “caught” until both of his 
feet are across the line. When this happens he must then join that 
team and help them capture members of his original team. The team 
having the greatest number of players at the end of a certain time limit 
is the winner. 








Gor LARGE Classes 


Use the Opaque Projector 


Paulinea K. Sipes 


Substitute Teacher, Public Schools, 
New Orleans, Louisiana 


bgp used to be a few theories 
about the ideal class size. A 
better job of teaching could be 
done, they said, with only a limited 
number in the classroom. I haven't 
heard the idea mentioned much 
lately. Enrollments are growing! 
And growing! 

The teacher’s problem at present 
is being approached, not from the 
standpoint of limiting numbers 
within the class, but attempting to 
find methods of teaching those who 
are enrolled. Large groups call for 
different methods. It is easier to 
hold the attention of a small group. 
Much individual instruction can be 
given. With a large group, there is 
not time to check individually each 
day to make certain that each child 
has learned as much as he should 
Group presentation, group action, 
and group checking must be em- 
ployed. 

In large classes it is still impos- 
sible to give as much individual at- 
How- 
ever, new methods provide a means 
whereby better teaching can be 
done in the present emergency. 

Firsthand with the 
material being studied is still a most 
effective method. Objects and dis- 
and 


tention as we feel is needed. 


experienc ce 


plays and collections to sce 
feel, sounds to hear, field trips to 
take, and experiments to try have 
never lost their places in effective 
teaching. But all teaching cannot 
be done by such means. 

The problem is to present the 
rest of the material in such a man- 
ner that all the members of a large 
group with widely diversified inter- 
ests and abilities can quickly grasp 
it. This literally means that what- 
ever is presented must hold the at- 
tention of all. A series of differ- 
ently developed aids have made 
this possible. 

Appealing to the senses of sight 
and sound, movies are doubly ef- 
fective in giving children true ideas 
about what they studying 
Movies may be 
a subject, to increase knowledge of 
reteach 


are 
used to introduce 
t, and to evaluate or to 
certain phases. 

Slides and filmstrips have long 
held an important place in teach- 
ing. ‘There have been tremendous 
improvements made in materials 
filmstrip 


Some extremely effec- 


available for slide and 
projection 
tive materials have been produced 
to help in the teaching of mathe- 
matics, 


well as literature and geography. 


language, and science, as 

The opaque projector does not 
replace these devices. but serves 
other purposes, equally worth 
while. The principle of the opaque 
projector is to reflect intense light 
from an object onto a screen. The 
object—a piece of cloth, a bone, a 
paper to be graded, a rock, a rose, 
a letter form, a series of numbers 


correctly written in a column, a 
picture, a page from a book—is 
placed under the light on a tray, 
which can be raised or lowered. 
The image of the object is reflect- 
ed onto the screen through a mag- 
nifying lens. Pointers can be used 
by students or teachers to indicate 
details. 

The opaque projector’s ability to 
hold the attention of the group vies 
with that of movies. Busy teachers 
find that it saves hours of board 
work. It also conserves board space 
that may be needed for other pur- 
poses. 

By means of the opaque projec- 
tor comparison of materials may be 
easily made. Paragraph indentions 
in a language lesson can be taught 
easily. Science material brought 
by the children can be shared with- 
out passing it from hand to hand. 

3ooks and magazines opened to 
desired materials may be placed in 
the projector. Brilliantly colored 
photos show up on the screen mag- 
nificently. Clippings, maps, and 
music can be shown also. 

Material first shown on an 
opaque screen and later placed on 
the bulletin board creates such an 
interest that children crowd around 
the bulletin board discussing, argu- 
ing, and commenting. 

For evaluation purposes, chil- 
dren can see where they are mak- 
ing their errors. On the screen, it 
is quite easy to show that an un- 
named individual has missed five 
problems on the same paper be- 
cause he did not know the answer 
to one number fact. Thus all the 
children see that tiny errors multi- 
plied can make a tremendous dif- 
ference in total achievement. Stress 
is laid on daily improvement. 

Two papers placed side by side 
showing correct and incorrect let- 
ter forms with a big red X drawn 
over the incorrect one, help chil- 
dren to see immediately where one 
deviates from With 
the aid of a pointer, individual pa- 
pers can be compared with a cor- 
rect form, thus providing a stand- 
ard for achievement. 


correctness. 


After a few such lessons, chil- 
dren begin to ask for a chance to 
compare their own work with a 


model so that they can do better. 
[he desire within the individual to 
seek his own improvement is one 
of the greatest boons a teacher can 
have. ; 

The crowded classroom is not 
ideal. Individual attention must be 
limited, but by the use of an 
opaque projector, the entire group 


can benefit from the attention 
given to an individual. By using all 
available means of better group 


presentation, better group learning, 
and better evaluation, some evils 
of the crowded classroom can be 


allayed. 

























America's Fastest Growing IDEA in Educational Play 
BUILDS ANYTHING 
the MIND 
can CONCEIVE! 


Meets ALL the Needs of 
the Classroom Situation. 
EASY and FAST. Child can 
complete and play with a 


RIG-A-JIG construction § in 


ONE class period. 


Satisfying Achievement 
Stimulates Creativeness. 


Right Size for Small Hands 


7 Bright Colors 7 Basic 
Geometric Shapes. 

Durable, Washable, Non 
toxic Plastic Will Last 


for Years. 





STREAMLINER Rounds the Bend! 


RIG-A-JIG . . . The Perfect CONSTRUCTIVE BUILDER 


RIG-A-JIG is the ideal building material for your social study projects. It offers 
infinite building possibilities ... enabling each child to decide for himseif what 
to build. Valuable Manipulative Material. Design and construction with RIG-A-JIG 
lets each young creator “grow” just a little in achievement and satisfaccion. In 
this respect, RIG-A-JIG stands today unmatched by either ready-made toys or 
hard-to-complete construction outfits. Reason enough why so many teachers, 
principals and school boards across the U.S. chocse RIG-A-JIG first as the main 
unit in their supply of manipulative materials. Educators everywhere praise 
student “response” to RIG-A-JIG construction. 

UNIQUE MECHANICAL ACTION ... working wheels, axles, 
hubs ... permits boys and girls to play with objects they 
build. Wagons that roll on wheels and windmills that turn! 
WONDERFUL FAST-ACTION FUN! Because RIG-A-JIG’s 
pieces go together so quickly ... so easily! Then, they are 
readily dismantled ... to be used over and over again! 

















BIG COLORFUL 
IDEA BOOK 
16 pages ... 50 full color 
illustrations of things to 
build with RIG-A-JIG 
PLUS lots of inspiration! 






Every Primary and Kindergarten Classro0.a 
Needs a RIG-A-JIG Set! 


1000 piece CLASSROOM SET +40 


1000 construction pieces in heavy duty storage case 
with removable compartments. Also FOUR 16 page 
IDEA BOOKS included. 





oe oe ee EE GG 
1 

' 32 W. Washington, 

: RIG-A-JIG Chicago 2, Iilincis, Dept. 135 


: Enclosed is $ Please send POSTPAID 
' 
SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY 1 CLASSROOM Sets (1000 Pes., 4 Books) $10 
$ ' 
Size for = sod Above! 3 ° 236 Pc. Introductory Sets at $3 
236 Piece Set, with Idea Book : 72 Pc. GIFT Size Seis (6 of more) ea. $1 
' 
TEACHER GIFT Set only  %4 | NAME 
Mimimum Order, 6 Sets : ADDRESS 
ORDER FOR CLASS USE 1 
OR PERSONAL GIFTS! § City ZONE STATE 
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Teachers’ 


Hep 


ARTICLES for this department should not exceed 300 words. We 
prefer them typed, double-spaced, cach on a separate 8%” x 11” 
sheet. Put your name and address on each sheet and on every 


photograph or sample. Address: 


Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club, 


Tue Instructor, Dansville, N.Y. 


Articles cannot be acknowledged or returned. 


Items (except sea- 


sonal) not heard from in six months should be considered rejected. 
We will pay three dollars upon publication for each article used 
and an additional dollar for a photograph or a drawing. 
Keep your contributions coming! 


ne 


PRONOUNCING WORDS 


W HAT happens in your read- 
ing class when Johnny is 
reading aloud and comes to a 
word which he can’t pronounce? 
Does he stop, look up, and wait 
for you to pronounce it? If so, 
what has he learned except that 
his teacher will tell him all the 
words he doesn’t know? 
Teachers realize that reading 
is important as a mechanism for 
learning, and a child who can't 
read well aloud can scarcely read 
with comprehension. To improve 
oral reading, it is effective to in- 
sist that the child try to pro- 
nounce each word before you tell 
him-what it is. ‘Then his eves are 
on the word instead of on the 
He will study it and try 
to sound it out. Frequently he 
pronounce it but 


teacher 


actually can 
hesitates because he isn’t sure. 
After a short period of time, the 
pupils under this method are able 
to read aloud more smoothly and 
lessen the tendency to skip over 
the “hard words” when reading to 


themselves. RUTH LEEMASTER 


ALPHABET GAME 


DISCOVERED that my second- 
i graders learned the letters of 
the alphabet and later the begin- 
ning sounds of words quite rapid- 
ly and eagerly when we played 
this game. I arrange the alphabet 
cards across the top of the black- 
board. ‘The children work in three 
teams, and one child from each 
team comes up to within four feet 
of the bodrd and takes a yard- 
stick in his hand. I call out a let 
ter and the three children hunt 
for it. ‘The first child to place his 
yardstick on the correct letter wins 
a point for his team. If some- 
one forgets and directs his team- 
mate to it he loses a point for his 
team.) Any child who runs is 


[ 100 | 


nother 
Club 


automatically out. Consequently 
we had no accidents. It was very 
exciting for the children and they 
learned to give a pat on the back 
and a “good try” to a teammate 
even when he did not receive a 


point. CORINNE M. JACOBSEN 


COMMUNITY FLOATS 


O' R parade of miniature floats 

made a fine public-relations 
project, and also created under- 
standing between teacher and pu- 
pils and among the pupils them- 
selves. 

Our town holds an annual 
Jamboree Day, featuring a parade 
of bands and floats. We thought 
it would be a good idea for our 
class to do the same. Several of 
the boys and girls were children 


of businessmen and each of them 
dug right in to prepare a float to 
illustrate his father’s business. For 


those who didn’t have this direct 
inspiration, we discussed possibili- 
ties of general social interest and 
each child “borrowed” a business 
or public service. 

The bases of the floats were 
sturdy box covers. ‘These were 
covered with crepe paper or alu- 
minum foil and trimmed with 
fringe, scallops, ribbons, or stick- 
ers advertising a product. 

A baker’s daughter placed an 
actual miniature wedding cake on 
her offering. A plumber’s son ar- 
ranged a plastic bathroom set 
from the dime store on his float. 
Where figures of people were 
needed, we used paper dolls 
backed with cardboard with tabs 
at the base which were slipped 
through slits cut in the float and 
then glued fast. The children cut 
all letters for signs and banners. 
The climax of the project was the 
showing of the floats in one of 
windows during the 

GERTRUDE JONES 


the store 
festival. 


SNOW TAG 


LJ ERE is a playground game for 
late winter or early spring 
days when it is too cold for the 
spring sports and there is still 
snow lying in patches. Suggest 
playing Snow Tag in the same 
manner as Wood ‘Tag, with the 
player safe if he stops on a patch 


of snow. BEULAH M. COOMER 


o% 


EASTER FLANNEL GRAPH 


N° PASTE is needed to assem- 
ble an Easter scene if the 
parts are cut from outing flannel; 
moreover, the material is easily 
colored with crayons. For indi- 
vidual scenes use an 8” x 4” strip 
of flannel for the background. 
Dot all edges with dark blue cray- 
on for accent. Sketch grasses 
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with green, and using the broad 
side of light blue crayon, color 
the sky. On other flannel scraps 
draw ducks, chicks, and tulips or 
other flowers. Hold flannel firm- 
ly between the fingers to prevent 
slipping while coloring. Cut out 
the pieces and assemble them on 
panel. AGNES CHOATE WONSON 
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ARITHMETIC CHART 


| N AN arithmetic workshop last 
summer I developed a place- 
names chart which has proved 
useful in my classroom. It is made 
from a thirty-six-inch strip of oak 
tag, fastened to a strip of light 
wood for support. ‘The insertion 
cards bear the labels—tenths, dec- 
imal point, ones, tens, hundreds, 
thousands, and so on, as well as 
the figures from O through 9, so 
that all kinds of combinations can 
be made. ‘The cards are large 
enough so that my seventh grade 
of thirty pupils can see the chart 
clearly when it is fastened to the 
blackboard with masking tape. 
Some of the teachers who at- 
tended the same workshop are us- 
ing small charts in their rural 
schools as a game with younger 
children, and tell me that it is a 
good teaching aid. With my thir- 
ty, | am content with one for gen- 
eral class use. ALICE B. VESPER 


STONE SMOOTH 


¥* NG children love to touch 
things. Here is a simple way 
to help them become acquainted 
with texture, color, and form. Set 
before your primary class a bas- 
ketful of rocks found almost any- 
where—along the river, in a grav- 
el pit, or along the highway. Let 
the children handle the rocks and 
feel them. At this age the chil- 
dren are full of imagination, and 
will tell you what the shapes and 
textures mean to them. One may 
say, “This rock feels just like 
Daddy’s chin.” Another may say, 
“This rock is so smooth, it feels 
like my mother’s party dress.” 
Another will add, “Look at the 
mouse without a tail.” 
Observing, feeling, and imagin- 
ing bring the children pleasure 
and also help them to make new 
discoveries in familiar objects 
which they had not been aware of 
before. ELIZABETH WILLIAMSON 
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medical men. Every home has elec- 
tricity, and electrically operated rail- 
roads serve the country. Swiss locomo- 
tives are so expertly made that othe: 
countries buy them, or have 
made to Swiss specifications. Their 
Diesel engines power foreign ships. 
Basle has a large chemical works, 
aluminum is made at Schaffhausen, 
iron and steel at Winterthur, Zurich, 
and Gerlafingen. There are copper 
and brass works, printing plants, and 
agricultural machinery plants. 

@ Have your children ever heard a 
Swiss music box? If you could arrange 
a music-box exhibit supplied from 
their homes, you would have the in- 
gredients for a different music period. 
Or, if this is impossible, get the musi: 
(recorded of course) for the “William 
Tell Overture” using RCA Victor 
Album No. M/DM 605 with Arturo 
Toscanini conducting the NBC Sym- 
phony Orchestra. But first, be sure the 
children know something about the 
legendary William Tell before listening 
to the music, and you'll probably find 
greater appreciation if they don't hear 
all the musik 

For those interested in what, when, 
and u here, the first Swiss timepieces 
were made at Le Locle, a small village 
on the French border in the Jura 
Mountains. Daniel Jeanrichard, a 
young blacksmith, had inventive skill, 
some ideas, and a collection of hand- 
made Abram-Louis Perrelet 
later created the watch 
which has added to th 
tion for fine watches. Not only the 
people of Le Locle, but all Swiss, are 
proud of the skill and craftsmanship 
of their watchmakers and the 
where these specialists are trained. 


some 


at one sitting. 


tools. 
sel f-winding 


Swiss reputa- 


school 


Switzerland 


(Continued from page 51) 
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@ What are exports and imports? 
If a country buys its raw materials, 
where does it get the money to pay 
for them? Ever hear the phrase “bal- 
ance their economy”? One way to get 
a picture of these terms is to make a 
seesaw. Everyone knows what you are 
talking about? Mark one end exports, 
and the other imports. Now raise the 
export end higher than imports, Is the 
country making or losing money for 
what it buys and sells? If imports are 
the higher, what happens to the money 
in their treasury? If the seesaw is lev- 
eled, what happens? 

What do the Swiss sell besides 
manufactured goods? Here are a few 
items which contribute to their pros- 
perity. 

l. Electric power sold to neighbors. 

2. Capital invested abroad. 
}. Services for other countries per- 
formed for a fee. 

t. ‘Tourists. 

5. Fees for 
across country for other nations, 

6. Insurance. 

7. Bank commissions. 

@ Do any of your wide-eyed busi- 


transporting goods 


ness people have any ideas about food 
production in Switzerland? Because 
elevation varies from 633 feet in the 
south to feet, the amount of 
productive than needed 
Most people live in the lower regions, 
but some villages are at 6.500 feet, and 
grain can be grown at that 
height. Forty rivers and forty-five lakes 
also reduce the land area. 

The Rhine River rises in Switzerland 
and flows for 235 miles before crossing 
the border. The Rhone River rises in 
the glaciers 165 miles from the French 


(Continued on page 103) 
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Scenic wonders abound in West Virginia 
Nest. overlooking the deepest gorge east of the | 
Rockies, Seneca Rocks, Blackwater Falls, Oglebs 
Valley, Grandview, Devil's Saddle, 
Bluestone Reservoir, Spruce Knob. . 
Bring your camera and “shoot", while travel- 


Park, Germany 


i tew 
ing 
highland scenery. 


in West Virginia 
Turnpike. You and your famiiy will enjoy 
Virginia's two million acres of unspoiled forests 


and streams. 


for limited periods 


City 


= . 


Sceric Mountain Vistas 





Hawk's 


ay 


. these are but 


slong modern highways, amid incomparable 


Up-to-date State Parks 


West Virginia's 19 State Parks are placed in areas 
of extraordinary scenic beauty. ; 
cabins, fully equipped, at modest rates, are available 
These State Parks, among the 
nation’s finest, offer a w ide r inge of outdoor recrea- 
tional activity. 


SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET 


WEST VIRGINIA 


State Capitol, Room 8-A 
CHARLESTON 5, WEST VIRGINIA 


I i 
g INDUSTRIAL & PUBLICITY COMMISSION g| 
i 


t Please send free vacation booklet to: 


(Please Print) 


" st accom- 
provides exce” i ADDRESS 


STATE 


Attractive rustic 


West Virginia’s Glorious Past 


There are many historic shrines and places to see. . . 
John Brown's Fort, Covered Bridge at Philippi, 
Jackson's Mill, Old Rehoboth Church, Fort Henry, 
Blennerhasset Island, all these and more await you 
Travel the new 88-miracle mile 
West 
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A suggestion we hope 


proves interesting 








Unique “Soundbook”’ 
—a vivid aid to study of songbirds 


New teaching aid from Cornell University Laboratory of Ornithology 
has a recording of the melodies of 24 songsters most common in this country, 
true-life photos of each, description, memory phrases and stories. 


: j wt ; 
reads about it, where it lives, what 
its size and habits. 

Memory phrases, amusing and phonetic, help 
fix the songs in the mind. For example, the 
Warbling Vireo sings “Iggley pigelly wiggely : 
pig’; the White-throated Sparrow sounds as . 
if singing, “Pur Canada 
Canada” or “Poor Sam Peabody—Peabody 

Peabody.” Fun to learn 


Here’s a new kind of bird book called 
SONGBIRDS OF AMERICA in Color, 
Sound and Story. It includes a high 
fidelity recording of 24 bird songs 
heard around your home and coun- 
tryside (by the eminent audio engi- 
neer, Dr. P. P. Kellogg). 


sweet—Canada 


Besides the recording, pictures and descrip- 
tions, are fascinating commentaries on birds; 
flyways; story of usefulness to man, color 
magic, ways of birds; how to attract with 
houses, food, etc.; how to make own re cord- 
ings and photos in the field. And for further 


! ‘ ’ 
1isted #7 D KS, peri rdical > 


Also you have photos of each bird, 
in beautiful color, taken in its natural 
habitat (by the renowned bird au- 


thority, Dr. A. A. Allen). 


Class listens and identifies each bird 
by its faithful color picture; and 


study are 
bulletins, recordings. 


For soundbook described——sSONGBIRDS OF AMERICA in Color, 
Sound and Story produced by corneLt uNiIvERsITY, published by sook-recorps, inc. of N.Y, 
City, write CHICAGO NATURAL HISTORY MUSEUM, Chicago 5. State which recording you want 


—I3le 
II73 


or 45 R.P.M. Complete bor k, $4.95, postpaid. 


How chewing tasty Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum helps 
you relax 





It's just a simple fact that chewing helps 


relieve tension. So it is, when you chew healthful, = 

delicious Wrigley's Spearmint Gum, it helps 
you ease down and relax. Just try it tonight. See 
for yourself, Enjoy daily. Millions do. 
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MAKE MONEY WRITING MAKE EXTRA MONEY 


ae short paragraphs! | e Survey firms, advertising agencies use part- 


time men, women, interviewers everywhere 

Make $8-$10 a day asking questions near 
You don’t have to bea trained author to make money] home. Noselling. For booklet expiaining fully 
writing. Hundreds now making money every day on] how to get started and list of 110 top sur- 
short paragraphs. I tell you what to write, where and| vey firms send $1. Money-back guaranteed 
how to sell; and supply big list of editors who buy,from | RESEARCH SERVICE, Dept. D, Box 253, Wilmette, Ill. 
beginners. Lots of small checks in a hurry bring cash 
that adds up quickly. No tedious study. Write to sell, 


right away. Send for free facts. BENSON BARRETT, GBB L$ LL — LAE A EE ele 


1/51 Morse Ave., Dept.69-C Chicago 26, ~ PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC 
— TEACHERS — earn at HOME  syoic ig important 


jto you and your pupils! It tablishes firmer leader 


|ship and builds group feeling home . in spare 

| | time . » learn new, improved methods to teach 

/YOUR class. See how easily you lead them. . as 

J they enthuse over musical routines, Create new inter 

est, in the classroom, This is the ONLY Home Study 
550 ‘600 comrte TELY 
to CONFIDENTIAL! 


ane with courses leading to the BACHELOR OF 
It's fast! It's entirely private! Yes, 


USIC dexree. Check course you are interested in and 

imail coupon for illustrated lesson and booklet. No 
regardless of where you live, if you 
are steadily employed you can get a 


obligation. 
quick cash loan from Postal Finance Com- 


= ome ae ame cee ee ie ee me 
I Dest. Goes. EXTENSION CONSERVATORY 

pany enti mali. No Agents will call 

onyou Mee required. Repay in 





















































































Dept. E-565, 2000 So. Michigan, Chicago 16, Hil. | 
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RADIANT SCREEN. Please send me illustrated descriptive circulars and price lists on 
Radiant ‘"Educator’’ and "Classroom" Screens for darkened or lighted room projection. 


Ins. 482 


Name 


Street or R.D 


COCOOOR SEER SESE EEEEESEEEEOSESEEEEEOSEEOESEEOES SEE EESIESESESSOSESOSSOOOOOOOOOOSOOO® 
THE AMERICAN CRAYON COMPANY. Please send your Art and Creft Materials Catalog 
and Price Key 

Ins. 222 


Grade 
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Street or B.D. No. Pupils ..... 
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INTERNATIONAL CELLUCOTTON PRODUCTS CO. Please send (See ad Page 87) Print 
of motion picture ‘How to Catch a Cold d Date wanted 
. set of six posters ~ 
cae Copies of ‘| Promise Common Sense,’ a review of ‘How to Catch a Cold 
for grades 2, 3 and 4 Ins. 359 
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KELLOGG COMPANY, Home Economics Services. Please send me Kellogg's Early Bird 
Breakfast Game with colorful wall poster, score folder for each pupil, prize buttons for 
pupils in winning team, and seal for each pupil with perfect score. There are obéue 
children in my class. (See Page 77 Offer limited to Continental U.S 
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State 
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GUIDES FOR TEACHER TRAVELERS 


STATE OF TENNESSEE, Information Div. Please send me a copy of your booklet ‘'Ten- 
nessee, the Nation's Most Interesting Stete."’ 


Ins. 311 
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SCANDINAVIAN NATIONAL TRAVEL COMMISSION. Please send me free literature 
folders 
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To the ever-present question of ‘Where 
will | get the money?" Like thousands 
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we will send you complete information. 
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Dansville, N. Y. 
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Spain 
(Continued from page 51) 


for those who like to pioneer and 
solve problems. First, there’s a job 
to be done in agriculture, where some 
of. the methods date from Roman 
times. Most Spaniards live on farms, 
either as individual owners or tenants 
of wealthy owners. Many farms are 
on the central plateau where people 
congregate in small villages, and work 
the farms which surround them. 

Mountains have made transportation 
expensive to provide and maintain, so 
the communication system is not effi- 
cient. Spanish railroads were built 
with wider tracks than standard. Thus, 
any goods shipped into France must be 
reloaded, with added freight expense, 
and delay in delivery. 

@ What is the space between rail- 
road tracks in the U.S.? Do any boys 
in your group have a hobby of build- 
ing miniature railroads? Are their 
fathers or relatives employed by rail- 
roads? What are their jobs? Why are 
these important in the general scheme 
of railroad service? 

Although electric lines service large 
cities, and subways are used in Barce- 
lona and Madrid, there are many 
places where the ox and mule are still 
useful transportation. 


Ewing Galloway 
t 


Oxen draw load of wheat in Andalusia. 


e Who would like to list the names 
of farm crops, with some help from 
classmates? Without looking in a book, 
what could you expect to grow in a 
country that extends north and south 
about like Connecticut to Virginia? 
Now, consult books to find out what 
other crops are grown. Where are the 
most olive trees? 

Cattle are raised in the north where 
green pastures are available. Flocks 
of thick-wooled Merino sheep are 
guarded by shepherds and dogs in the 
Basque country and some dry sections. 
Basques have come to the United 
States to supervise sheep on western 
ranges. 

e Using the map, list the largest 
cities along the Bay of Biscay; the 
Mediterranean. Which inland cities 
are on rivers? Where is the capital 
located? After listing, try to find 
what is important in each, and design 
a symbol to impress it more deeply on 
each child. 

e@ In Spain 3/4 of the country is 
treeless because of climate and re- 
lentless cutting. Why are trees im- 
portant? For what use are they besides 
shade? Look around your community. 
Are the hills bare? Is there any effort 
to reforest? Have any Boy Scouts 
participated in a tree-planting project? 
Should tree planting be encouraged? 

One Spanish tree is very valuable. 
Who guessed cork? He’s right! It 


grows 20 to 40 feet high, and its bark 
is stripped every nine years. These 
evergreen oaks bloom in the spring, 
and drop their acorns in the fall for 
fattening pigs. Spain and Portugal 
supply 3/4 of the world’s cork and 
some trees have been stripped for 100 
years! 

e What are uses for cork? Why 
does it float? Is it only because it is 
so lightweight? That'll keep them busy 
hunting the answers while you make 
out report cards or count the milk 
money. 

In recent years, the Spanish have 
had a new farm program, but its pro- 
gress was slowed by lack of funds. Irri- 
gation can be used in the eastern 
coastal area, but where it is needed 
most the streams do not provide 
enough water unless provisions are 
made for dams to hold it. With fi- 
nancial aid from the U.S., Spaniards 
are learning how to farm more wisely, 
and many are studying at special 
schools. Farm ownership is being en- 
couraged and those who are interested 
are provided with the basic materials 
to earn an income and increase pro- 
duction. 

As transportation facilities improve 
with our economic assistance, there 
will be greater opportunities for manu- 
facturing. Foreign capital will be at- 
tracted to the extraction of natural 
resources: copper, tin, sulphur, iron, 
lead, zinc, tungsten, and potash, Al- 
though Spain has coal reserves, they 
have found it cheaper to import coal 
from Wales! At present, Barcelona is 
the chief manufacturing city. Glass, 
chemicals, machinery, textiles, and 
leather goods are produced. 

Spain is a tourist’s delight. Climate, 
scenery, food, flowers, architecture, and 
art treasures offer a constant lure. The 
Spanish love music and dancing, and 
both are used in their fiestas, and 
other civil and religious celebrations. 

e Ask the music teacher to supply 
recordings of Spanish music, if possi- 
ble, for dancing the tango, the bolero, 
or the flamenco. No music teacher? 
Then have the children ask at home 
for records of Spanish dances which 
might be borrowed for classroom use. 
Are your pupils sensitive to the 
rhythm of the music? If there’s a 
dancing teacher in the community, 
invite him/her for a demonstration for 
your part of an assembly program. 

The earliest immigrants to Spain 
were the Phoenicians, and the latest 
the Moors, who were finally expelled 
about the time Columbus discovered 
America. The Moors built well, and 
there are many evidences of their skill 
and love of beauty around Seville, 
Granada, Cordoba, and Toledo. In the 
latter, one will see the famous old 
capital standing on a ridge surrounded 
by the Tagus River on three sides, and 
with an ancient stone wall on the 
fourth side. Crowning the highest ridge 
is the Alcazar, which was begun as a 
Roman palace. 

At Granada is the Alhambra—the 
finest example of Moorish art in 
Europe. 

This should be enough to spur the 
pleasure seekers on their way. Go on 
to visit Zaragoza, Salamanca, Burgos, 
San Sebastian, and Cadiz, the oldest 
European city, dating back to 1100 B.c. 

@ What entertainment is _ the 
equivalent in popularity to our base- 
ball? Bullfighting, of course! And, a 
trip to Spain would not be complete 
without attending at least one per- 
formance. Doesn't it sound exciting or 
colorful enough? Maybe it seems cruel? 
Take a closer look at our boxing and 
wrestling! Bullfighting was introduced 

(Continued on page 104) 
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PAPIER MACHE—how to use newspapers . 
TEXTILE PAINTING for ail age levels ... 
Teacher's special both $3.00 


LaVee Studio, Dept. Si, 22 East 29, New York 16, N.Y 





$2.00 
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ELE AOE ODE 





Many of your students may wish they 
had more information about menstrua- 
tion. Yet they may not know quite how 


to ask the questions in their minds. 


Many teachers have found these free 
Modess booklets a welcome help in han- 


dling this problem. 


For girls 9 to 12:*‘Sally and Mary and 
Kate Wondered” gives a clear, simple 
introduction to menstruation. 


For girls 12 to 18: Complete new edi- 
tion of ‘Growing Up and Liking It” 
explains menstruation clearly—has 
special new features on beauty, health 
and poise. 
For mothers: “How Shall! ! Tell My 
Daughter?” a beautifully illustrated 
booklet, suggests how, when and what 
to tell young girls about menstruation. 
For your free copies, write: Anne 
Shelby, Personal Products Corp., Box 
5564-3, Milltown, N. J. Or mail « oupon. 


Anne Shelby, Personal Products Corp. 
Box 5564-3, Milltown, N. J. 
Please send me free 
.- booklets “Sally and Mary and Kate 
Wondered” 
. «. new booklets “Growing | pand Liking It” 
.. booklets “How Shall I Tell My 
Daughter?” 
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Switzerland 
Continued from page 101) 


border. There are fertile fields on 
hills and dales north of the Alps, but 
the land provides only 3/5 of the food, 
and the balance is imported. They 
even find it cheaper to import grains 
for feeding stock. 

e Has your class had its Red Cross 
drive this month? Do they know the 
history of the Red Cross? Do they 
think it is exclusively an American 
institution? Perhaps they will be sur- 
prised to learn that the idea for this 
organization began in Switzerland 
Ilenri Dunant had a book published 
in 1861 in which he told how the 
sick and wounded suffered on ‘battle- 
liclds without prompt medical care. 
Ile felt something should be done. 
After he had talked with heads of 
governments and military leaders, a 
meeting was called at Geneva in 
October 1863, and the principles for 
the organization were outlined. At the 
August meeting in 1864, again in 
Geneva, the world-wide work of this 
group was determined, and symbolized 
by a red cross on a white background. 

The Swiss flag is red with a white 
cross. All nations were invited to 
participate. An American woman, 
Clara Barton, convinced our govern- 
ment that the U.S. should join. She 
had observed the work of the organ- 
ization when she served as a nurse 
during the Franco-Prussian War. Her 
pleas were finally heard, and permis- 
sion granted to organize the American 
Red Cross. [Ep. Nore Che first 
chapter was formed on August 22, 
1881, by Clara Barton at Dansville, 
New York, where your INsTRUCTOR is 
published. The tower of the church 
in which this meeting was held is visi- 
ble from our editorial windows. ] 

Now, its time for the pleasure 
group to step forward. Anyone bring 
skis? (Does every child know how skis 
look and are used? 

Skiing isn’t the only sport in Swit- 
zerland. The people like to hike and 
climb mountains, and this is a family 
activity. So, put on your walking 
shoes, and let’s go! 

Do you like lakes? Among the most 
famous is Lake Geneva—about 45 
miles in length, with Mont Blanc fac- 
ing it. Watch yourself as you travel 
around the lake. The north shore is in 
Switzerland, and the southern is in 
France. The Jura Mountains border 
France in the west. Backtracking a bit, 
you will come to the Matterhorn and 
the Monte Rosa mountains near the 
Italian border. (Consult a map to find 
their height, and compare with some 
U.S. mountains.) North of these is the 
Jungfrau (young maiden) near Inter- 
laken. 

@ Like glaciers? Switzerland has 
about 1,200 with the largest covering 
50 square miles, and being 16 miles 
long. A famous beauty is the Mer de 
Glace (sea of ice) on the northern 
slope of Mont Blanc. The men who 
work in the observatory atop this 
mountain receive food and supplies by 
airplane. If you would like to know 
how glaciers are formed, consult page 
50 in the June 1954 issue of Tue 
INSTRUCTOR. 

@ Have any of your pupils been 
through a tunnel by car or train? Let 
them tell about it. Was the experience 
dull or frightening or exciting? The 
Swiss have provided transportation 
over and under their mountains. These 
routes are called passes, and there are 
about 50. The Simplon Pass has the 
world’s longest tunnel—12 miles. The 
St. Gotthard (10 miles long) was the 
first railroad tunnel completed (1882). 
Ihe Brenner Pass follows the lowest 
route, so its railroad runs on the sur- 
face. 

(Continued on page 105) 
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RAILWAYS HOLIDAY 


Got the class room jitters? It’s an occu- 
pational “disease”. But there’s a sure- 
fire cure — those glorious Vacation 


Days are coming up . . . Think of all the 
beautiful, restful and zestful places you 
can visit... And what’s more, you can 


travel in real relaxing comfort, no mat- 
ter where, in easy-riding, air-conditioned 
Trailways buses... Best of all — you 
can make this never-to-be-forgotten 
Vacation trip at less cost than you ever 
dreamed ... Just dream up the place 
you'd like to visit—— and we'll dream 
up a package price you can't resist .. . 
Now’s the time to do your planning. . 
Take Trailways and teach yourself a 
lesson in glorious travel... all at a 
price you will love to place in your 
Vacation budget. 


Ask your friendly Trailways Agent about the convenience and economy 
of charter service for your groups ... and the thrifty package express service. 
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_ material fully describing your new arithmetic series, NUMBERS AT WORK, by 


Patton and Young 
Ins. 337 
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PYTTTITITITITITTIIIT 
SEN). H. SANBORN & COMPANY. Please send your illustrated circular GROWING 
WITH ART 

Ins. 361 
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PTTTTIITITITITITIIITI Tittle 
THE JUDY CO. Please send information on all Judy materials for better teaching 


Ins. 436 
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SOUVENIR BOOKLETS for Closing Days 




















Your choice of fourteen beautiful cover designs in full colors. Booklets 
supplied with or without special printing of pupils’ names, etc., on inside 
pages. Your photo on each booklet, if desired. Send only three cents in 
stamps for sample and circular with complete information. Order from: 


F. A. Owen Publishing Co. Art Dept. Dansville, N. Y. 
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Spain 


(Continued from page 102) 


by the Moors, and follows a rigid set 
of rules. The matador is the idol of 
his fans, and his opponent, the bull, is 
the best and fiercest that can be raised 
on the rich pastures of Andalusia. 
Spanish matadors are trained in spe- 
cial schools. They learn to handle 
themselves with the grace of a ballet 
dancer. Remember, to a Spaniard bull- 
fighting is not a sport, but a display 
of skill and bravery. 

e After your boys have read more 
about this activity, let them dramatize 
a scene or two including the opening 
ceremonial parade and the matador’s 
challenge of the bull. Besides a chance 
for an all-boy performance, the sub- 
ject offers unlimfted areas for the 
imagination to produce a_ finished 
product which might qualify for a 
P.T.A. or assembly program. 


Portugal 


(Continued from page 51) 


but gained its independence in 1640. 
(What was happening in our country 
in that year?) Most overseas holdings 
were lost to the Spanish, English, 
Dutch, and French. 

e What would be some problems 
in holding an empire? This should 
provoke a good discussion, and indi- 
cate whether your pupils can think of 
plausible answers. 

Along the northern frontier with 
Spain, the Minho River cuts through 
low mountains, in a section where cli- 
mate is favorable to crop and animal 
production. Next is the Douro River, 
and further south is the Tejo near the 
Serra da Estrela (Star Mountains 
Cork oaks grow in the north, and in 
the semitropical south. The beauty of 
the countryside is accentuated by the 
reddish color of the freshly stripped 
cork trees. 

If any of your business group want 
to engage in mining, there are oppor- 
tunities to produce coal, copper, iron, 
and tungsten. How is tungsten used? 

@ What other resources can be 
listed? How many uses for each? This 
will indicate their economic § im- 
portance, and make the list more 
meaningful. While on the subject of 
resources—What is free enterprise? Is 
it important? 

The Portuguese government encour- 
ages manufacturing, but most of it is 
centered in the cities. Corkware, shoes, 
glass, china, olive oil, fertilizers, 
textiles, and sugar provide employ- 
ment. Where does one find markets? 
List requirements for a good market. 
Great Britain is Portugal’s best cus- 
tomer, and unofficial guardian of her 
overseas possessions, which are near 
parts of the British Empire. 

Portuguese railroads are the same 
width as Spain’s, but do not create as 
much of a handicap. (Why?) More 
and better roads would make it easier 
to market goods, and get children to 
schools, but more teachers and schools 
are needed. 

Fishing is big business. Small coastal 
boats have an “eye” painted on the 
bow so the boat can see! Some boats 
have great sweeping prows decorated 
with flowers when the fishing season 
begins. Some boats are propelled by 
huge “oars” made from pine trees! It 
takes 10 men to handle one. Imagine 
how many oars and men would be 
needed in a 60 ft. boat. 

Ox teams are used to pull the boats 
in and out of the water. Sometimes 
18 pairs of oxen are used. It is a 
colorful sight, but hard work for man 
and beast! 

Boats and nets are usually the prop- 
erty of a company with about 80 
members. The government taxes each 


catch, and uses the money, to improve 
living conditions for the fishermen. 

Fishing is more than just an off- 
shore activity. Each spring, when the 
east wind blows, the fleet (30 or more 
ships and 2,000 men) leaves for the 
Grand Banks off Newfoundland for 
cod. Nets are favored by cod fisher- 
men, but the Portuguese believe they 
get the best fish by using hooks and 
lines from their dories. (Find a pic- 
ture of a dory.) The lines have about 
600 hooks, and the dory will hold a 
ton of fish before it must be emptied 
into the “mother” ship. When warmer 
weather arrives, the fleet moves to the 
waters around Greenland. Here’s 
where brave and skillful dory opera- 
tors demonstrate their ability to sur- 
vive fog and the usual dangers of the 
sea, and the added uncertainty of 
lurking whales and icebergs. 

e How are fish kept in good con- 
dition for several months until the 
fleet returns to home ports in Septem- 
ber? What preservative was used be- 
fore refrigeration? How many pupils 
have eaten codfish? Maybe you need 
a “class meal” with creamed codfish 
on toast, or perhaps the cafeteria 
manager will be willing to co-operate 
by offering such an item on the mid- 
day menu. 

e How does the captain of a ship 
tell when he has a safe load? Ever 
hear of the Plimsoll line? What would 
happen if a ship were overloaded? For 
those living near a shipping area, it 
may be possible to arrange a trip to 
see incoming and outgoing ships and 
notice the Plimsoll line on each. In- 
landers will have to content them- 
selves with pictures and reading! 

For those who signed up for the 
pleasure side of this study, what has 
Portugal to offer? The fishermen of 
Nazaré are colorful, and wear a kind 
of knitted cap in whose dangling end 
they put their valuables. Artists and 
tourists love the beautiful beach at 
Nazaré. 

@ Speaking of artists, how about 
an art period to demonstrate their im- 
pressions of Portugal? 

Visitors will be inspired by the 
beauty of the cathedral at Batalha— 
the monument erected in celebration 
of independence from Spain. The 
Tower of Belem in Lisbon honors the 
country’s seamen, beginning with early 
navigators. 


Harvesting olives for oil in Poriugal. 


While traveling about the country, 
the photo fans may be clicking shutters 
when they see gaily dressed families 
riding high carts pulled by oxen on 
their way to a village fair. They’ll 
hear the folk music which is gay or 
sad depending on the story behind it. 

Perhaps they'll arrive at Moleda in 
the northern province of Minho when 
the villagers are harvesting seaweed 

(Continued on page 105) 
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At these famed falls, 6000 tons 
of water roar down every second! 
You can descend to a rock tunnel 
and almost stand under the 
thundering deluge! One of 
Ontario's many sightseeing thrills! 


IN ONTARIO 
EVERYONE FINDS FUN! 


Ontario is just perfect for a family 


) vacation! Every kind of summer 
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Portugal 
Continued from page 104) 


for fertilizer. At Faro, headquarters 
for the tuna industry, they may hear 
the songs of the tuna men, which ap- 
parently date from Moorish times be- 
cause some words are Arabic. 

Success in enjoying a country de- 
pends on a sincere interest and curi- 
osity. View it as a picture. Be aware of 
its good points, and understand why 
it may not meet standards of living 
we enjoy. Listen to the pleasant sounds 
of their spoken language. Portuguese 
has been described as having many 
nasal sounds similar to French, and 
some think it more musical than 
Spanish. 





Switzerland 
(Continued from page 103) 


Who’s ready for a ride on the cog- 
wheel railway which the Swiss invent- 
ed to climb the steep slopes? For an 
idea of the thrill and beauty of the 
trip, take a good look at the picture 
on page 50. (Are there any cogwheel 
railways in our country?) 

e Time for the pleasure group to 
do a little thinking. Why are tourists 
valuable to a country? Your list may 
include: 

1. Money spent for food and lodg- 
ing and other services provides na- 
tionals with income. 

2. Country’s products are purchased 
for use, and as souvenirs or gifts. 

3. Better understanding among na- 
tionalities. 

4. Appreciation for 
ments—past and present. 

5. Enjoyment of services and friend- 
liness of host country. 

6. Advertising the country’s prod- 
ucts after secing where and how they 
were made increases world trade. 

e Now that you’re about to leave 
Switzerland, write finis by having the 
children dramatize what they consider 
the high lights of the information 
they have learned. 


accomplish- 


HELPFUL A-V MATERIAL 
Life in Mountains—Switzerland; Life 
on a French Farm; Modern France; 
The Land and the People; Our Big 
Round World; Spain: The Land 
and the People; Spanish Conquest 
of the New World; Western Europe: 
An Introduction (film, b & w, and 


color), Coronet Films, Inc., Cor- 
onet Building, Chicago 1. 
Children of the Alps; Children of 
Switzerland; French Children; 
Spanish Children, “Children of 
Many Lands” (films), Encyclo- 


paedia Britannica Films, Inc., 1150 
Wilmette Ave., Wilmette, Ill. 

Joan of Arc; William Tell, “Stories 
from Other Lands”  (filmstrips, 
color), Encyclopaedia Britannica 
Films, Inc. 

France, Portugal, Southern Europe, 
Spain, and Switzeyiand (filmstrips, 
color), Encyclopaedia Britannica 
Films, Inc. 

Glimpses of Colorful Portugal (film, 
color), Films of the Nations Distrib- 
utors, Inc., 62 W. 45th St., New 
York 36. 

People of France, The (filmstrip), 
The Filmstrip House, 25 Broad St., 
New York 4. 

French Explorations; New World Dis- 
covered, A; Portugal Seeks a New 
Route East; Spanish Explorations, 
“Age of Discovery Series” (film- 


strips), The Jam Handy Organiza- 
tion, 2821 E. Grand Blvd., Detroit 
11. 


Simone’s Surprise; Robi’s Alpine Sum- 
mer, “Children of Europe Series” 
film, color), Young America Films, 
Inc., 18 E. 41st St., New York 17. 








Travel Canadian Pacific 
to Alaska! | ‘ 


Start your cruise trip by going 
to Vancouver aboard Canada’s 
first and only stainless steel, 
Dome streamliner. 


Now take the most exciting trip 
of your life! Cross scenic Can- 
ada on Canadian Pacific’s new 
Dome train; board a Canadian 

Pacific ship for Alaska! 
Starting April 24, you can 
leave for Vancouver from Mont- 
real or Toronto. Your route: via 
spectacular Banff and Lake 
Louise in the Canadian Rockies 
| On your way, view magnificent 
Canada from comfortable, high- 



























































up Scenic Domes! 

On arrival in Vancouver, 
board one of Canadian Pacific’s 
spacious Princess ships for an 
8% day round trip to Alaska. And 
see 2,000 miles of unspoiled 
country under ever-changing 
northern lights along the smooth 
inside passage. 

There’s no extra train fare for 
Dome accommodations! And 
you pay as little as $180 for ship 
passage. Make reservations now! 


Contact your local agent or Canadian 
Pacific, in principal cities in U.S. and 
Canada. 
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SCOPES SSSSSSES SESE SESESSSE SESE SESESSSSSSSSSSESESESESESESSESSESESESSESSSESSESESESEEE 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS, INC. Please send me your UNDERSTANDING ARITHMETIC Bro- 
chure 


Ins. 401 


Neme 
Street or R.D : «+. School 


Ge «ests ee Zone .. State 
Prrvirriiit iti ttt 


SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDUCATION, INC. Please send me a FREE copy of the new 20- 
page $.V.E. bookiet of filmstrips and 2 « 2 Slidesets for LENTEN, EASTER, and SPRING 


programs 
Name 


Street or R.D. School 


City . Zone State 


TTITTITIITtTtiiiittttitittle rr) 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN RAILROADS. Please send me a free copy of ‘On the 
3? 


Track of Some Good Teaching Aid - @ revised edition of a catalog of free teaching 
materials on railroad transvortation 


Ins. 67 
Name ..«... sé Grade ne 


Street or &.D No. Pupils 


GRY ccccces Zone State 3-55 
COOP EE SOE E SOOO EEEESEESESESE SESS OSESESESESEOSESEEOOESEESSESESESESSOOECESSOSEO® 


SILVER BURDETT COMPANY. Piease send me your new bulletin in The Resourceful 
Teacher series: TEACHING THE SOCIAL STUDIES IN TODAY'S WORLD 


Ins. 241 


Name ...... Grade 


Street of A.D. ... No. Pupils 


Zone State 3-55 


COOOSOOEEEEEEOEEEOE DEO EESESEEEEESEE ESO SESEOEEOEEEEE EEE TESESSEOSEESSOSESSESSEOOSEOES 
BINNEY & SMITH INC. Please send Tempola-Craft instruction Folder 


Ins. 262 
Grade 


Street or R.D No. Pupils 


Ge condcocas Zone State 3-55 
SOSSHSSSSSSSSSSSSSESSSSSHSHSSSESSESSESSESESESSSSSESESEESESSSESESSESEESSEESESESCESEOCEEEE 


THE GARRARD PRESS. Without cost or obligation, please send me the Dolch Aids-to- 
Reading booklet 


Ins. 293 


Name 
Street or R.D. . 


GP ceccees aeeee Zone State 
SHSHSSSSSSSSSSSESESESESSSESESESSSSSSSSESESESESSESESSEEESESESESESESSESEESESEEEESESEOEE 


AMERICAN BOTTLERS OF CARBONATED BEVERAGES. Please send me your free booklet, 
“Health and Liquids,’' which reminds us that water is second only to oxygen in impor- 


tence to life itself 
Ins. 272 


Name 
Street or &.D. 


GP escecnde . . Zone State .. — 3-55 


SOOO SSO OHO ESEES ESSE ESEEES, CHOC EEOEESESSESESESEE SEES ESSE SESESEESESESESESESEOOESS 
THE GEORGE F. CRAM CO. Please send me Cram’s Classroom Classics - Volume 1, 
No. 4 ‘‘Orienting Ourselves in Our World with Globes"' by Edna Eisen, Ph.8.; [) Itlus- 
trated Teacher's Aids catalog No. 86-8 


Name 
Street or R.D. 


City ; own opeeused uaa ; Zone 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON COMPANY. Please send me more information on your number 
readiness book - Happy Way to Numbers. 
Ins. 357 


Name 


March 1955 








Four Teachers Cruise to Alaska 
(Continued from page 66) 


first Alaskan city. A battered old bus 
took us over the board-walk streets, 
and we traveled the entire twenty-four 
miles of highway to see the sights. 

It was still raining the next day 
when we stopped at Petersburg, but 
we had become resigned to wearing 
raincoats, and considered it just part 
of Alaska. The fleet was in with the 
first salmon catch of the season, and 
I struck up a conversation with a gold- 
en-bearded young fisherman who told 
me of the trials of small owners try- 
ing to compete with salmon traps and 
“The Company.” He was lonely and 
eager to talk, but there were other 
parts of Petersburg | had to.see. | 
found that it is not just a_pictur- 
esque Scandinavian fishing village. It 
is a lovely new school building perched 
high on a hill; it is the home of Mrs. 
Foster, a third-grade teacher who be- 
lieves in the future of Alaska; it is a 
light in the eyes of a young man accu- 
rately slicing salmon in the cannery, 
while telling me of his plans to go to 
college. 

Throughout the trip, the people I 
met seemed so much more important 
than the places | saw. My sisters 
thought Mendenhall Glacier was the 
high light of our stop at Juneau; but | 
valued far more a fecling which ma- 
tured in that territorial capital—a sin- 
cere admiration for the pioneers of 
our last frontier. Those Alaskans were 
hungry for firsthand news and opin- 
ions from the States, and I enjoyed 
visiting with them. Through them, | 
began to understand and sympathize 
with their long struggle for statehood. 

The sea was rough the day we 
crossed the Gulf of Alaska; but I 
leaned on the rail for hours, and 
pumped an old sourdough who was 
heading back to the interior for a last 
fling at a lost copper mine. He looked 
too old and thin for prospecting, but 
there was strength in his face, and a 
quiet determination in his voice. 

I shall never forget our train ride 
from Seward to Anchorage, and could 
grope for words to describe the spec- 
tacular beauty of the scenery; but I 
prefer to tell about the old lady who 
had come up to Alaska with her hus- 
band when he retired. “It is so clean 
and free,” she said. “I can’t think of 
a better place to retire to.” Talking 
to her made me feel young again, and 
suddenly I realized that THAT is 


Alaska: Young people of all ages, de- 
veloping a raw, rugged, vital part of 
our great nation. 

I shall not try to picture Valdez, an 
uncut jewel in the most magnificent 
of settings. I shall not try to describe 
the thrill of watching icebergs crash 
from Columbia Glacier in response to 
the vibrations of our boat whistle. 
That is common tourist fare. I have 
felt something far more significant. 
For a few days I was a part of the 
hearty, unconfined spirit of Alaska. 

On the return voyage I tried to tell 
my sisters about my new exuberance, 
but they were sure it was just the good 
sea air. After all, the sun was shining 
and everyone was feeling fit. 

Back in Seattle, we left the S.S. 
“Baranof” regretfully, for it had been 
our home for twelve happy, carefree 
days. I boarded the plane for Akron. 
Arriving home, I found myself $500 
poorer in pocketbook, but infinitely 
richer in experience. As I unpacked 
the untouched medicine kit, I laughed 
aloud at the fears which had prompted 
its inclusion. Alaska had certainly 
been not only a family reunion and 
a holiday, but a rest cure too. 


EDITORIAL NOTE: At our request, Mrs. 
Davis sent us data about the members 
of her party, and we quote part of her 
letter: “We all four graduated from 
Northwestern State Teachers College, 
Alva, Oklahoma. For many years Cecil 
has been the director of winning high 
school bands and a judge of music con- 
tests throughout Oklahoma and neighbor- 
ing states. He now teaches at Capitol 
Hill High School, Oklahoma City. Ruby 
is dean of girls at Oklahoma City Junior 
High School, but she came up through 
the ranks from a one-room rural school 
in 1919. It was she who gave me my 
first copies of Normal Instructor in 1923, 
when I started teaching in another one- 
room rural school near Cherokee, Okla- 
homa. Elia has taught in Oxlahoma, New 
Mexico, Virginia, West Virginia, and 
Ohio; she is now teaching at Gates 
Mills, Ohio.” 

The “Baranof,” on which the four 
teachers traveled, was a ship of the 
Alaska Steamship Company, which has 
now discontinued its passenger service. 
However, the Canadian Pacilic and Cana- 
dian National offer service via the In- 
side Passage from Vancouver to Skag- 
way. From Skagway, one can make a 
circle trip to Anchorage by train, bus, 
and train, via Whitehorse, Fairbanks, 
and Mount McKinley National Park. Air 
lines link the States with Anchorage 
and also with Ketchikan, Juneau, White- 
horse, and Fairbanks. Buses travel the 
full length of the Alaska Highway, Daw- 
son Creek to Fairbanks. 


Hosteling through Scandinavia 


(Continued from page 67) 


that one must be self-propelled—we 
settled on bicycles. A pair of saddle- 
bags constituted our luggage and mini- 
mized the wardrobe difficulty. 

After crossing the Atlantic by plane, 
we met in London the first of July, and 
proceeded straightway to Newcastle. 
There we boarded the “Leda,” a trim 
little vessel which was to carry us 
across the North Sea to Norway. The 
crossing was sheer delight. The seas 
were serene; gulls wheeled overhead 
as the ship maneuvered through the 
islands off the Norwegian coast; double 
rainbows arched over tiny farms clutch- 
ing the mountainsides; the skies turned 
from light to dark to light again as 
rain clouds scudded about. 

Rain was falling hard when we 
reached Bergen, but a representative 
from the youth hostel was there to 
usher us to shelter. Atop a mountain 
reached by a funicular railway, we 
saw the hostel sign that was to wel- 
come us often in Norway—NUH, 
standing for Norske Ungdomsherberge. 
There, overlooking the city, its harbor, 
and scattered islands, we spent our 


first night. There too we met many 
other hostelers whom we were to en- 
counter repeatedly—Dutch, Danish, 
English, Scotch, Australian, South 
African, Norwegian, American, With 
them we spent many enlightening and 
enjoyable hours exchanging ideas and 
clearing up misconceptions of one an- 
other's countries. 

The days that followed our arrival 
are a kaleidoscope of memories—green 
mountains rising steeply to one side 
and falling off sheer below the grav- 
eled roadbeds ... rugged peaks in the 
distance ... waterfalls cascading from 
melting glaciers ... tidy farms nestling 
precariously in the slightest foothold 

. hay drying on fencelike racks... 
carefully tended fields... brightly 
painted slate-roofed farmhouses... 
fishermen casting for their livelihood 
on the fiords... beautiful herds of 
dun-colored horses grazing at large... 
nights that grew no more than dusky 
.. wondrous coffeehouses . . . endless 
loaves of crusty bread, accompanied 
by great blocks of cheese—Gouda and 


(Continued on page 110) 
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Illustrated Resource Units 











6 Subjects in complete, ready-to-use form 





Units for Elementary Science and Social Studies 


Africa (72) 

Air (85) 

Airplanes (1) 

Alaska (84) 

American Citizenship (57) 
American Inventors (75) 
American Railroads (71) 
Animals (3) 

Astronomy (8) 

Australia (63) 

Biras (32) 

Books (25) 

Canada (67) 

Character Education (31) 
Children in a Democracy (64) 
Christmas Customs (34) 
Christmas Music (35) 
City Life (15) 

Cloth for Your Clothing (68) 
Clothing (26) 

Colonial Life (50) 
Communication (2) 
Community Life (46) 
Conservation (79) 

Cotton (55) 

Desert Life (41) 

Early Indians (80) 
Earth's Surface, The (51) 
Electricity (54) 


Eskimos (4) 

Exploring the World (11) 
Family Life (30) 

Farm Life (14) 

Fire and Fuel (49) 
Fishing (13) 

Food (6) 

Grains (56) 

History of Democracy (59) 
Holland (23) 

india (69) 

indians (40) 

Insects (44) 

tron and Steel (74) 
Japan (45) 

Light (42) 

Lumbering (52) 

Mexico (18) 

Middie West (77) 

Milk (48) 

Modern Airplanes (73) 
Music (33) 

National Parks (47) 
Nation's Health, The (62) 
Natural Resources (16) 
New England (76) 

Old Stone Age (53) 

Old World Gifts (10) 
Our Democracy (61) 


Our Schools (37) 

Pacific States (83) 

Petroleum (86) 

Pets and Their Care (70) 

Pioneer Life (20) 

Piant Life (39) 

Post Office, The (27) 

Rocks and Minerals (5) 

Rocky Mountain States (81) 

Rubber (78) 

Safety Education (24) 

Science and Commerce (60) 

Science and Industry (58) 

Science in Agriculture (66) 

Sea Creatures (28) 

Ships and Boats (12) 

Shelter (7) 

South America (22) 

South American Neighbors (Brazil, 
Venezuela, The Guianas) (65) 

Switzerland (43) 

Thrift (21) 

Transportation (417) 

Trees (9) 

Water (82) 

Weather (19) 

Wild Fiowers (36) 

World Peace (29) 

World Trade (38) 








F! A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, DANsvILLE, N. Y. 





om GED aaD oy 


Please send me at once the following ILLUSTRATED UNITS: (Order by number) 


eee eee SS See es es es — 


Numbers: 
Price 
20 UNITS of your choice 
rm) | enclose $ payment in full 


Bill me, payable in 30 days 


Name 


St. or R.D. 


P.O. & Zone 


50c each—3 for $1.00 


$5.00 


Postage prepaid on cash orders 


Except te schools, minimum personal credit order $4.00. 


Grade 


State . 


See ENE anen en Se me wBawr BeBe SBenaanesweuawned 


IN355 





Eighty-six Units in social studies and elementary science are 
now available. Let these modern Units, prepared by recognized 
authorities, bring new ideas and inspiration to your classroom. 
Their use will materially enhance the effectiveness of the 


teaching effort in social studies and elementary science. 


Pictures to use for rapid comprehension. 


Material organized for each grade level. 


> 

@ Timesaving plan of teaching procedure. 

@ Four pages of Visual Material with each unit. 
. 


Each unit complete—86 units availiable. 


Each Unit, printed on heavy enamel-finish paper, includes an 
eight-page brochure (size of THE INSTRUCTOR page) with 
a full-page photograph . . . procedures useful in teaching the 
Unit . . . content material for primary-, middle-, and upper- 
grade levels ... and activity suggestions based on the Unit. 
There is also a four-page spread of photographs, ready to 
display, cut out, or file, with no printing on the back. Use the 


coupon at the right to order your supply of Units NOW. 
Units of 


20 Your Choice $5 


(This offer good only until April 15, 1955) 


Each Unit 50¢ - 3 for $1.00 
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A OOPOPOCOOE SES SEOOESOEOEESOESOSESOEEESESS ESS OS OSES SESS ESOS SSOSESESSESOOSOOOSSOOOSS 
CUSHMAN & DENISON MFG. CO., Dept. TI-31. Please send eo tay SCHOOL 


BULLETIN, showing many ways a teacher can use the FLO-MASTER FELT TIP PEN. 
Ins. 377 


Street or R.D. . 


GOLDE MANUFACTURING CO. Please send me complete new catalog information de- 
scribing Audio-Visual projection equipment. Also send authoritative 8-page color slide 
report containing pertinent data on taking, protecting and projecting fine color slides. 


Ins. 450 
Name 
Street or R.D. 


City . . State 


STATE FINANCE COMPANY., Dept. C-133. Please send me, in a plain envelope, ‘ com- 
plete information about your Borrow-By-Mai!l service for teachers, as described in ad- 


vertisement on Page 3 


Ins. 328 
Name 


Street or &.D. 


STORI-ViIEWS. Please send me your free library listing on the more than 250 titles avail- 
able in the Stori-View Library, as described in advertisement on Page 5 


Ins. 523 


Name 


Street or &.D 


KEYSTONE VIEW COMPANY. } Please send me studies showing the gains made by us- 
ing the Keystone Tachistoscopic Service in teaching reading; [] Please arrange for a dem- 
onstration. (See advertisement on Page 85 of the February issue of The Instructor.) 


Ins. 307 
Name 
Street of A.D. ...... 
coos 3-55 
SOSAOSOSSSSSSEEESSESEESSESESESESESESESESESESEEEEOEEEEEESESSESESESESESOSEOEOSOSEES 


AUDIO DEVICES, INC. Please enter my free subscription to Audio Record, containing 
up-to-the-minute information on all phases of tape and disc recording 


Ins. 441 


Name 

Street or R.D. 

City 

SOOO OSOO OSES OSESEEESESEEESEEEEEEEEESESESE SSO OSEOESESESSSOESEEESEEEEEESOSOOOOES 


FRANK H. FLEER CORPORATION. Please send information on your American Pictorial 


History offer. (See ad on Page 89.) 


Ins. 273 


Neme 


street of B.D. .. 


Please send me a free copy of ‘The Genie Story.’ Also 


Ins. 160 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE. 
@ list of your other free aids 


Name 
Street or R.D 


CP ccs 


SCOCEOESS OOOOH OEE OOEESEEEE ESSE ESSE EE EOSOEEEESOOEEOEEEEEESEEESESOEESEOOOOOOSEOOOOC® 
PERSONAL PRODUCTS CORP., Box 5561-3. Please send me free new booklets 
‘Growing Up and Liking It"’; : booklets ‘Sally and Mary and Kate Wondered’’; 

booklets ‘‘How Shall | Tell My Davbhter?’ 
Ins. 363 


Name 


Street cr B.D 
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Hawaiian Sand, Sun, and Summer School 


BONNIE KRUSE 
Teacher, Grade 1, Central Park School, Omaha, Nebraska 


NROLLED with Student Interna- 

tional Travel Association (SITA) 
Tour SH3 to Hawaii, featuring the six- 
week summer session at the University 
of Hawaii, I boarded a plane in San 
Francisco one midnight and the next 
morning landed at Honolulu Airport, 
greeted with an authentic aloha kiss 
and a gorgeous orchid lei. 

My first experience with food in 
Hawaii included teriyaki steak, papaya 
salad, rice, and guava sherbet. Quite 
different from Mom’s home-cooked 
meals! The sidewalk was dotted with 
atmosphere-reeking restaurants to de- 
light the gourmet. Tropical vines and 
flowers provided a background as | 
struggled through a menu listing 
mahimahi, abalone, sukiyaki, and 
opakapaka. However, after a taste of 
the atmosphere-plus places, I resorted 
to the Island Plate Special and coffee 
ice cream at the corner drugstore. 

Registration at the University was 
a bit like a nylon line during the war, 
but as I stood absorbing the beauty of 
the campus, time flew. As for classes, 
I convinced myself that six hours were 
a must, including “Dances of Hawaii.” 

Extracurricular activities featured 
Waikiki Beach, but it too was an edu- 
cation, for this corn-raised Iowan had 
never scen a catamaran boat or an 
outrigger canoe. Afternoon at the 
beach brought appreciation of surf- 
board artists and canoe races, and of 
Nature’s unsurpassable beauty as she 
capped the rolling aqua waves with 
gorgeous white surf. Invariably a group 


English Towns 
LOUISE 


Teacher, Grade 1, Shawsheen 


| ager days in London! Days filled 
with breath-taking “firsts”: the 
first sound of Big Ben; .Buckingham 
Palace, seen down a broad avenue 
decorated with flags in honor of arriv- 
ing Swedish royalty; Westminster Ab- 
bey, listening to the pealing bells out- 
side and then stepping into the dim, 
hushed interior, the sun shining through 
exquisite stained-glass windows and 
turning a dark red-and-gold altar cloth 
into a flaming symbol of hope; Trafal- 
gar Square with its fountains, people, 
and pigeons; Piccadilly Circus with its 
traffic, buses and signboards; Kensing- 
ton Gardens with Peter Pan, the 
eternal symbol of childhood, looking 
even more like Peter than I had 
thought possible; our wonderful view 
of Queen Elizabeth and the Duke of 
Edinburgh, the Queen Mother and 
Princess Margaret, as they went to 
meet the King and Queen of Sweden, 
accompanied by all the pomp and cir- 
cumstance of bright-coated footmen 
and postilions and gay brass bands. 
As we sped by train toward Exeter, 
past rows of houses with their inev- 
itable chimney pots, between brilliant 
patches of flower gardens, and through 
green fields bordered by hedgerows, 
I dreamed of the next few days in 
Devonshire and Cornwall when we 
would view these all at close range. 
London, huge, bustling, and full of 
business in a changing world had 
seemed like a vigorous man conduct- 
ing his affairs systematically and effi- 
ciently; but Exeter, with its quaint old 
buildings, ancient city walls with Nor- 


of beach boys gathered on the sand and 
leisurely strummed their ukes. 

Under “things that impressed me 
most,” I would list the places identified 
with World War II and (because I 
thought the movie was so great) lo- 
cations in filming “From Here to Eter- 
nity”: Kaneohe Bay, Schofield Barracks, 
Pearl Harbor, and the outstanding 
Punch Bowl Memorial Cemetery. 

Other significant places on my sight- 
seeing itinerary included a visit to a 
Chinese temple, a peep into a one- 
time opium den, a Chinese dinner 
complete at Wo Fat’s, a true Japanese 
dinner—sitting on the floor in a ki- 
mono at the Ishi Tea Gardens (but 
somehow, I couldn’t develop a savory 
appreciation of raw fish!), Diamond 
Head, and the Blow Hole. On the few 
afternoons that “liquid sunshine” kept 
me away from Waikiki, I substituted 
a shopping trip or a visit to the library 
or the Bishop Museum. ... 

The climax of my summer occurred 
when my hula class presented its re- 
cital. We made our own ti-leaf skirts, 
donned peasant blouses, pinned hibis- 
cus blossoms in our hair, and draped 
orchid leis around our necks. The 
program consisted of six numbers we 
had learned during the summer session, 
plus a local Hawaiian orchestra and 
exhibition dances by the instructor. 
And there I was—Miss Kruse from 
Central Park School, number one in 
row 23, doing the hula! I was rather 
grateful my first graders weren’t there 
to see mel! 


and Hedgerows 


SHERMAN 


School, Andover, Massachusetts 


man towers, and quiet cathedral, was 
like a hale and hearty old gentieman 
who lives a little apart from the hurly- 
burly of everyday life and yet keeps 
a sharp eye on things about him. Here 
is “old” England. Even the footsteps 
on the cobblestoned streets sound a 
little less hurried and harried. 

I must admit that when I first slid 
behind the wheel of our little Vauxhall 
“Drive Yourself” car and found I had 
to shift with my left hand and oper- 
ate a hand brake with my right, I suf- 
fered a few qualms. 

But later when we found ourselves 
bowling along country lanes between 
high hedgerows, and caught glimpses 
of thatch-roofed farmhouses and state- 
ly manor houses, lovely green fields and 
perfectly shaped trees etched against 
a blue sky, I thought, “This is England 
—the England I have dreamed about.” 

And the moors! I had read about 
desolate, windswept moors, with bleak 
houses here and there for rugged in- 
dividuals who like living on moors, 
but I was totally unprepared for their 
beauty—for the cloud shadows and the 
lovely shades of green, brown, and 
mauve stretching as far as the eye 
could see. 

As I stood on the Hoe at Plymouth, 
my mind leapt back across the ocean 
to the young people in the sixth grade 
of the school where I teach, and I 
wondered. . . . Could I open their 
minds—at least the minds of some of 
them—to a few of the lovely and 
friendly things the world offers which 
are not American? I hoped so, 





























Classroom 
Materials 


School 
Equipment 


Each SKIRA COLOR PRINT portfolio, priced at only $1.50 contains six 


9144” x 12” full-color plates. This new series covers the works of Modigliani, 
Degas, Utrillo, Van Gogh, and Vlaminck. For example, the Vlaminck folder has 
a variety of prints as colorful as any of the Impressionists, and also some 
quieter-colored prints of realistic scenes, and a still life of flowers. Skira Ine., 
Publishers, 381 Fourth Ave. New York 16, N.Y. and bookstores. 


TELEHOLD is a remarkable device 
that can be used equally well by a left- 
or right-handed person! It adjusts eas- 
ily to shoulder size and slope, and can 
be attached to the phone without the 
use of tools. Made of lustrous black 
plastic with foam rubber padding on the 
shoulder piece, this timesaving aid for 
busy people is available from American 
Homecraft Co. 3714 N, Milwaukee 
Avenue, Chicago 41, Ill. Send $1.98 
to receive yours, postpaid. 


UNDERSTANDING MODERN ART, a 
series of color slides illustrating art 
from Courbet to Miro, answers your 
needs for visual material on this sub- 
ject. A 20-page commentary explains 
each painting in the layman’s language. 
Set of Kodachomes $21.75 from Voir, 
22 E. Elm St., Chicago 11, Ill. 


MUSICAL TOYS made of plastics, perfected for tone and resonance aud finished 
like real instruments, were used by an instrumental music supervisor in Bayonne, 
New Jersey, to organize a group of forty-five children into a junior orchestra. 
Glockenspiel, saxophone, clarinet, trombone, trumpet, tuba, ete, are produced 
by Emenee Musical Toys, 200 Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. Prices range from 
$4.00 for the trumpet to about $15.00 for the largest instrument — the “Golden 
Tuba.” The light weight enables even small children to use them. 





DIAL-A-GRAM 


Six new dises give 
teachers condensed information for 
classroom or personal use. “The World 
at Your Fingertips” will be a help in 
social studies. Ii comes in an album 
with lesson plans on a trip around the 
world, plus suggestions for using the 
dial encyclopedia. From Gram Distrib- 
uting Company, Inc., 220 East 46th St., 
New York 17, N.Y., this album (and 
one other) is priced $.59. 

The following Dial-A-Gram albums 
are handy gadgets for $49 each: Your 
Best Friends (20 ways to be a better 
friend), Gift Dates and Sizes (dial 
which will fit in your purse), Your 
Diet and Health, and Care of Your Car. 


a stain when dry. 
Wilhold 
dispenser bottle, through variety stores, mar- 
kets, and stationery and hardware stores. Made 
by Wilhold Products Co., Chicago 44, IIL, this 
glue insures neat work with the least effort. 


WILHOLD GLUE comes in a jar with a lid 
which you need not remove to use the “dip ’n 
dab” applicator. Never a drop touches the fingers, 
and when the applicator is returned, it is self- 
sealing for storage. 

This glue is particularly useful in craft and 
hobby work such as gluing linoleum, wood, leath- 
er, fabrics, and lamp shades. It is excellent for 
strong, lasting repairs to furniture and tools. 
It is clean, white, odorless, and does not leave 


(It is noninflammable.) 


Glue is available at $.35 in the 


The STACKING TELEPHONE, a 
simply designed toy of colored wood 
blocks, encourages constructive effort by 
a small child in school or at home. 
From store toy departments or Sifo Co. 
353 Rosabel St., St. Paul, Minn. 


PAPER KRAFT KITS of gummed pa- 
per in two sizes are handy for classroom 
use in any type of work where you wish 
to apply colored areas without paste. 
These convenient packets are made by 
The Tracies Company, 541 Main Street, 
Holyoke, Mass. No. 80, size 8” x 106”, 
contains a dozen sheets for $.29. The 
$.10 pack, about 5” x 6”, has 10 sheets. 




















FROM pulpwood Toe) printed page 





AMERICA’S RAILROADS 
MAKE THE CONNECTIONS! 


One of the great bulwarks of America’s strength is our free press. No other 
country even approaches the volume of news and information available to 


Americans. This has been made possible, of course, by our great forest 


resources, our manufacturing plants, and our paper, printing, and publish- 
ing industries...all of them linked by dependable railroad transportation! 





96% of the paper manufactured in this 
country each year is made from wood pulp. 
Here, a car-tilter mechanism, built right 
into the track, is spilling a load of pulpwood 
from a special freight car into the storage 
pond at a pulp plant. Most plants keep a 
year’s supply of wood on hand. 





Depending on the type of paper to be 
made, pulp undergoes many special bleach- 
ing, blending, and washing treatments. It 
may be dried and transported by railroad 
to a distant paper mill . . . to be rolled, 
baked, sized and packaged for delivery 


by rail to publishers over the country. 











Pulp is made by a combination of mechan- 
ical and chemical processes. The logs, 
stripped of bark, are fed into a huge 
machine which cuts them into chips of 
various sizes. These chips are then ma- 
chine-sorted, cleaned and stored in large 








Then, finally . . . the printed page! From 
the great printing presses come the floods 
of books, papers, and periodicals that keep 
us the best-informed nation in the world. 
America’s annual paper consumption is 
about 380 Ibs. per person — an amount far 
higher than that of any other country. 


Linking all these industries and services is the world’s most efficient mass- 
transportation system. The heart of that system is the railroads, working 
around the clock to serve you speedily at a lower average cost than any othe: 
form of general transportation. And they do it over lines built and maintained 


at no expense to any taxpayer! 


Association of 


American Railroads 
WASHINGTON 6. D. C. 





Reprints of this advertisement about America’s railroads and the country they serve will be 
mailed to you for use in your classroom work upon your request for advertisement No. 16. 
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Aelful “Teaching Materiales 


FILL IN COMPLETELY 
and CLIP SEPARATELY 
the coupons for the items 
you want. (Copied coupons 
are not acceptable.) Send 
All in One envelope—with any required remittance—to Coupon 
Service, THE INSTRUCTOR Magazine, Dansville, N.Y. 


G | Coupons: pages 102, 104, 106, 108, 110, 112. 
Travel: pages 96, 98, 102. Summer Schools: page 96. 








© POSSE SEESOESOEOOESOOEEEEEEEOESOESESESEOESEEOEOEOIESOOSOEOS eee e 
RIG-A-JIG CONSTRUCTION MATERIAL. Please send me 4-color brochure showing full de- 
tails on using Rig-A-Jig Construction Material in Social Studies and other Class Activities 
See ad on Page 9%. 








Ins. 223 
Name ..... baoe ; : , seusoehe BERD ccocccccesoceovcosnee 
SUOEE GP GB. ccc cecceeaqerecookesccnebecnvocecocecocccouceéoues 0b00000sesnoneneeeeneenen 
Cy secesees dbvbbddedbbede cbbsbGs cde cdbeenenetodeccccauses BORD ccnceee hale accesses - 3-55 


VICTOR ANIMATOGRAPH CORPORATION. Please send me catalog describing the 


complete new line of Victor 1émm sound motion picture projectors. 


Ins. 480 
Name Ke ib cho cab abe eben decdeahessds cee de ceencecvscasoebehoodse Gee escovcccace 
Street or R.D oebeesoste speee ; enccccesesuveounes No. Pupils ..... 
GE ccecevcesess boceondeconccecectasessoesere —_— sow GOD cownves SOE avcccetss OSE 


OF POLOPOSEOOESOSOEESEEEOESEE EES SECESESOESOEESEOEOSOEOSEESESOEOSESEEOOOSOESEOESOSS 
TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS. | am interested in knowing about T.C.U.'s 
""10-Way Protection" Policy against accident, sickness, and juarantine, at a cost of less 
then a nickel a day 


Ins. 18 
WOMD cnenvedarcequssdoedabesdesenctadbecesccccecsccceceseeseseesest Grade .....seeues 
WOES GF GR, cisnvccncccnsencacddcatesbsccccocceccccccsdegancsbanses No. Pupils ..... 
GI da duananenacéedus bebocdedsoocatibettbeeceses: bud: SE coccces State ......... 3-55 


MARSH 77 FELT POINT PEN. Please send FREE QUICKIE COURSE in Drawing and Let- 
tering with instructions for making Fiash Cards, Posters, Visual Aids. (See ad on Page 86.) 


Ins. 510 
Name ; ‘ ; cccce GOGED coccscceves 
Street or R.D ; sumed bene _ , bes .» No, Pupils ..... 
CHOW écodvsces TTTTTITITILI TT TTT TTT TTT TTT BD ccecees BED acesccese 3-55 


CPPCC SESE ESSE ESEEESOSSSSESESESESESES UH SEEESEEESSEESESSSSESSESESESSSSESESOSESEECESOES 


CEREAL INSTITUTE, INC. Send me Breakfast Teaching Unit for Grades 1 - 2 - 3. 


Ins. 9 
Name ... ° ‘ eeovcces . wyTTTT . Se eecerceccceseseseceseesece 
SNES GP BR ceo sbn cecncegboce cb ussk sé Gecudser covaeveseecheses dhbecades neces beensseeneciens 
SHY cccccccceccccccncecs vececcccceeeeesococcesces cccccces GARD cacsees GOW ccvcccces 3-55 


CEREAL INSTITUTE, INC. Send me Breakfast Teaching Unit for Grades 4 - 5 ~ 6. 


Ins. 9 
| 6MTTYT ILL TTT ITE TIT rit) TP PTTTTiTiTiriTiirie re Pr cee eee 
POPE. GD Gath, se veneechacccctnendsdameeesde sec ccccucccvncuds cde 600bheebetededenndebat 
OY cncdce ceedeedeeesctenbccdocccsbebeeenseeocscocec: ote SED cb6dsee Sale ccccccece 3-55 


BECKLEY-CARDY COMPANY. Please send your latest Teacher's Buying Guide which il- 
ustrates and describes over 3500 teaching helps 


Ins. 35 
Name seeeses ; oe «+e» Grade ..... 
street or R.D : ‘ © SOROS .cccccccccccccesecses 
City «sees SeeSeooocesoccoces cecceedbetessec es Sdn encesocndes BORO sicvoce State .....se- 3-55 


iii 
C. HOWARD HUNT PEN COMPANY. Please send set of 12” by 19” charts on Speedball 
Pen Lettering. Also lessons on LINOLEUM BLOCK PRINTING and KNIFE CRAFT SCHOOL 


PROJECTS 
Ins. 310 
Name ....-0+5: pesduans : Grade ...cccccces 
Street or R.D. ss : : : peondseies No. Pupils 
City eveccenece 000.nbb0nbee abe ccee ccccccoccccces MEMO cocccen BUND concences 3-55 


SSLSSSSSSSSSHS SES SESS SSSEESESESSSESSESSEHESESESESESESESSSSSSSOSSESSSESESESSEESOSESE 


WORLD BOOK, Box 3565. Please send me reprint of your Unit, MILL CREEK EVALUATES 
CHILDREN'S RESEARCH, which appears on pages 29-36 of this issue. 


Ins. 269 
Name : SPOTS H HOO OE EOE HEHEHE EEE HE EEE HEHE EEE SEES EEE EES ESEEE OEE SESE SEES SEED ESESEEE® 
Be Fenccnv ve nese racessnicss cduedsncececdusterescnes cnocdecsevershudanunenedeeeeel 
City ..+-- . . eee santas ED csdeese Da esciacvct 3-55 
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for You 


Easter Egg Tree Party 
(Continued from page 56) 


contained in jelly glasses. Each one 
wrote his name on one of his three 
eggs with a wax pencil before coloring. 

After the colors had dried, I showed 
the children how to cut off pieces of 
cellophane tape from a holder and 
make a small loop around an egg so 
that it could be hung from the tree. 

Decorating the tree was very exciting. 
We placed some of the eggs in the grass 
around the flowerpot, thus adding the 
traditional Easter egg nest effect. 

At the end of the school day, Tues- 
day, Wednesday, and Thursday, we 
took the eggs down and stored them 
in the school refrigerator, and each 
morning there was another joyous dec- 
orating job. 

During the week I talked to the chil- 
dren briefly about eggs as good food. 
On Friday the eggs were taken down 
and distributed to the children to eat. 

The Easter Egg Tree stimulated fur- 
ther study about eggs in our grade. We 
took a trip to a near-by hatchery, where 
we saw baby chicks emerging from 
their shells. The hatcheryman later 
brought a small visual-demonstration- 
type incubator to the school for the 
wide-eyed chiidren to see. 

The entire Easter Egg Tree project 
proved to be most worth while for our 
grade and children of other grades who 
were invited in to see it. It provided 
opportunities for activities involving 
planning, discussions, questioning, 
handling materials, taking an excur- 
sion, and sharing with others. 


Hosteling through 
Scandinavia 


Continued from page 106) 


goat’s-milk...tiny wigwagging trains 

. blond, rosy-cheeked children, and 
kindly, good-humored people. 

Surprisingly enough, cycling in Nor- 
way is far easier than a_ textbook 
knowledge of that country’s geography 
would lead one to believe. The most 
rugged of mountains can be circled 
often on a train or attacked forth- 
rightly by a bus equipped with prongs 
for cycle carrying, or skirted in a fiord 
ferry. For the rest, it is a soul-satisfy- 
ing and a peace-giving experience 
pushing up one side of a mountain or 
braking down the other side. 

Oslo was a delight to our eyes after 
the preceding days of comparative 
wildness. We regarded the Viking 
ships, and the modern “Fram” and 
“Kon-Tiki,” with awe, and began to 
understand how their intrepid masters 
had gained courage, daring, and am- 
bition in mountain fastnesses similar 
to those we had passed through. We 
visited the Folk Museum where 700- 
year-old buildings reminded us of the 
youthfulness of our own country. We 
enjoyed the Parisian-like cafés, the 
parks, the flower-decked balconies of 
new apartments, and marveled at the 
curious mixture of the Old World and 
the New that we were to experience 
throughout Scandinavia. Only the 
strange sculptures in Vigeland Park 
seemed to strike a discordant note. 

The part of Sweden we visited of- 
fered striking scenic contrast to Nor- 
way, as we traversed the southern area 
where great farms rolled away on 
either side, recalling the agricultural 
areas of central New York State. We 
delighted in the small white country 
churches, some of which seemed to 
have a distinctly Eastern flavor about 
their architecture, and centuries-old 
cathedrals whose lightness and color 
belied their age. The obvious pleasure 
entire Swedish families found in enjoy- 
ing the out of doors together was as 
apparent as their love of music. We 


were surprised by the modernization 
of life in Sweden. We felt so much at 
home there that several times we were 
startled when we received a Swedish 
instead of an English reply. 

It rained much and often in Den- 
mark and in Holland, but despite our 
usually misty outlook, we loved the 
gaiety, charm, and welcome we found 
in both these countries. Though each 
of the four lands we visited presented 
a varied geography and was distinct in 
some of its customs and culture, the 
people whom we met resembled one 
another in kindness and generosity, 
as well as in language, mannerisms, 
and social and industrial development. 


Netherlands National Tourist Office 





An Old-Time Dutch Windmill. 


There is much that I have learned 
from my summer abroad and much 
that hasn’t yet crystallized into clear 
thought. Two incidents, however, may 
serve to point up several deep impres- 
sions that were reinforced by similar 
episodes during the summer. 

I remember a train ride in which 
we shared a compartment with two 
Dutch high-school girls, two Danish 
men, and a Swedish lady. Before ten 
minutes had elapsed, all the others 
were discoursing amiably together, 
rambling easily from one topic to an- 
other in several languages. It was im- 
mediately evident that the two Ameri- 
cans present were limited to their own 
tongue. The others’ eagerness to prac- 
tice their English with us and to teach 
us a few words of their languages 
eased the embarrassment of our igno- 
rance. We Americans can make our 
way abroad—yes, eat, sleep, and ob- 
serve—but how can we really learn to 
know foreign people if we cannot con- 
verse with them? 

Another evening, we were chatting 
with a genial group of English-speak- 
ing young people who had traveled 
widely in Europe but who had gained 
the most startling ideas about the 
United States, and we wondered aloud 
why they didn’t visit our side of the 
Atlantic. A moment's thought gave us 
the answer, almost as soon as the Scot 
teacher who replied. The marvelous 
standard of living which was making 
our trip possible was not enjoyed by 
foreigners. They could not travel’ in 
America to learn about us as we were 
learning about them. It was a sad and 
inescapable conclusion—a problem for 
which we had no solution. Must their 
knowledge of us be compounded of 
impressions gleaned from the products 
of Hollywood studios and _ from 
cameraed bands of American tourists 
searching for adventure and bargains? 

As time passes, I know that my 
memory of the beauties of nature I 
have seen abroad will dim with the 
more frequent sight of our own in- 
comparable natural wonders. What will 
remain most strong will be the inde- 
finable thrill of meeting many people 
of different nationalities and discover- 
ing that, like the colonel’s lady and 
Judy O'Grady, we are amazingly 
alike “under the skin.” 


(Other Prize Winners on page 108.) 
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A te Zere of Kefrigeration— 
Brochure explaining the story of man- 
made cold in terms upper elementary 
children can understand (Educational 
Relations Section, Department of Pub- 
lic Relations, General Motors Corp. 
Detroit 2, Mich.; limited quantities 
free to teachers, single copies available 
to students; $.20 each if ordered in 
large quantities). 


The Conquest of Hunger—Comic- 
style booklet telling world food situ- 
ation and showing the value of using 
chemical fertilizer to increase quality 
and yields; available in quantities up 
to ten per person (The National Fer- 
tilizer Association, Inc., 616 Investment 
Bldg., Washington 5, D.C.; free). 


Cork Sheath—A 6” x 9” sheath of 
cork suitable for hanging on wall with 
short story of Portugal written on it 
(Casa de Portugal, 630 Fifth Ave., 
Room 2170, New York; free). 


Education in a Transition Com- 
munity—A 124-page pamphlet de- 
signed to help teachers and principals 
faced with the problem of the integra- 
tion of minority groups (The Nation- 
al Conference of Christians and Jews, 
381 Fourth Ave., New York 16; $.25). 
Everyday Art Magazine—l)’eri- 
odical published 4 times yearly; carries 
art ideas and suggestions as well as art 
news of general interest (The Ameri- 
ean Crayon Co., Dept. CT, Sandusky, 
Ohio; $1.00 per year). 


Hew to Cateh a Cold—1l6 mm. 
sound and color film for loan; with an 
“I Promise Common Sense” health 
pledge for classroom distribution which 
incorporates high lights of film; also 
included is series of six full-color post- 
ers 14” x 20” highlighting film and 
suitable for bulletin board display (In- 
ternational Cellucotton Products Ceo., 
Edvcational Dept. 1-35-F, 919 N. Mich- 
igan Ave., Chicago 11; free except for 
postage for return of film; see coupon 
on page 87). 


Hew to Organize a Rhythm 
Band—Leaflet stressing the education- 
al value of the rhythm band and ex 
plaining how to organize one; single 
copies available (Pan-American Band 
Instruments, Division of C. G. Conn, 
Ltd., 1105 East Beardsley Ave., Elkhart, 
Indiana; free). 


Let’s Save Soil with Sam and 
Sue—Simply written story in which 
parents explain importance of conserv- 
ing soil (Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton 25, D.C.; $.25 each, 25% discount 
for over 100 copies). 


Map Reading Aetivities and 
Teaching and Learning Geogra- 
phy—Two booklets giving specific sug- 
gestions for activities using globes, 


Made to ORD 


FREE AND INEXPENSIVE | 
MATERIALS YOU WILL 1 
WANT TO ORDER 








charts, and maps (A. J. Nystrom & Co., 
3333 Elston Ave., Chicago 18; free). 


Masters of the Air—Well illus- 
trated booklet telling the progress of 
aviation from the first glider flight to 
the superjets that fly faster than sound; 
first of a series based on subjects re- 
lated to the Smithsonian exhibits and 
collections (Smithsonian Institution, 
Washington 25, D.C.; $50 each). 


New Dimensions in Classroom 
Discipline—Educational Trend, No, 
1054, by Ned A. Flanders, discussing 
such topics as “What dimensions are 
involved in classroom discipline.” “A 
look at the classroom with ideal disci- 
pline” (Arthur C. Croft Publications, 
100 Garfield Ave... New London, Conn.; 
minimum order, four for $1.00). 


The Plymouth Experiment 

Pamphlet by Arthur 5S. Rollins explain- 
ing the plan developed in Plymouth, 
N.H.,, for helping teachers carry on con- 
servation teaching in their schools (The 
Conservation Foundation, 30 E. 40th 
St., New York 16; single copy free). 


Science Teaching in Rural and 
Small Town Schools—Pamphlet to 
help teachers in small schools relate 
science to the daily lives of their chil- 
dren; Catalog No. FS 5.3: 949/5 (Su- 


perintendent of Documents, Govern- 


ment Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D.C.; $.20). 


Scouting in Action in Raral 
Schools—Pictorial pamphlet visualiz- 
ing the rural scout program through 
pictures and stories; will be of help to 
those carrying out a scouting program 
in rural communities (Boy Scouts of 
America, School Service, 2 Park Ave., 
New York 16; free). 


Stery of Cork—Booklet explaining 
what cork is, where it comes from, its 
composition, and uses; well illustrated 
with photographs and available in 
classroom quantities (Armstrong Cork 
Co., Lancaster, Pa.; free). 


The Story of Gelatin—A_ /{-page 
mimeographed brochure telling the 
history and manufacturing process of 
gelatin; included are gelatin 
(Standard Brands Consumer Service, 
595 Madison Ave., New York 22; free). 


recipes 


United Nations Kit—kit of book- 
lets, pamphlets, and folders of UN ma- 
terial for use in teaching about this or- 
ganization (American Association for 
the UN, Inc., Formal Education De- 
partment, 345 East 46th St.. New York 
17; $.25). 


The World Around You—Educa- 
tional packet containing ten booklets 
for teachers to use in studying conser- 
vation ; topics as wild 
flowers, soil conservation, and so on; 
single copies available (Garden Club 
of America, Conservation Committee, 
15 East 58th St., New York 22; free). 


covers such 


BE SURE TO WRITE TO THE ADDRESS GIVEN IN 


EACH CASE. 





DO NOT WRITE TO THE INSTRUCTOR. 

























i Valiente!” cried 


the Spanish admiral 


Admiral Cervera and his officers cheered as his 
launch fished this man and seven more water- 


logged American sailors out of Santiago Harbor, 





Cuba, on the morning of June 4, 1898. This was 
straining Spanish chivalry to the breaking point, 


for Richmond Hobson (above) and his little 


5 > oat 
mK 


a ship into the harbor entrance under a hail of cannonade and deliber- 


suicide crew had spent the previous night taking 


ately sinking her to bottle up the Spanish fleet. 


Hobson was actually an engineer, not a line officer. During that 
perilous night in Santiago Harbor, he led his first and only action 
against the enemy. But his cool-headed daring made him as much a 
hero of the day as Admiral Dewey. And proved again that America’s 
most valuable product is Americans. 


These Americans—proudly confident of their nation’s future—are 
the people who stand behind United States Series E Savings Bonds. 
They are the people who, by their spirit and abilities, make these Bonds 
one of the world’s finest investments. 


That’s why there’s no better way to protect your future than by 
investing in America’s future! Buy Bonds regularly! 


* * * 


It’s actually easy to save money—when you buy United States Series E 
Savings Bonds through the automatic Payroll Savings Plan where you 
work! You just sign an application at your pay office; after that your 
saving is done for you. And the Bonds you receive will pay you interest 
at the rate of 3% per year, compounded semiannually, for as long as 19 
years and 8 months if you wish! Sign up today! Or, if you're self-employed, 
invest in Bonds regularly where you bank. 


For your own security —and your country’s, too— 


invest in U.S. Savings Bonds! 










The U.S. Government does not pay for this advertisement. It is donated by this publication 


in cooperation with the Advertising Council and the Magazine Publishers af America. 
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and CLIP SEPARATELY 
the coupons for the items 

All in One envelope—with any required remittance—to Coupon 
Service, THE INSTRUCTOR Magazine, Dansville, N.Y. 
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General Cou : pages 102, 104, 106, 108, 110, 112. 
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PROCTER & GAMBLE, Educational Dept. X. | am interested in the Ivory Inspection 
Patrol, as described in your advertisement - colored 20” by 26” Wall Chart and Indiviaual 


Inspection Patrol Sheets. Kindly send me sufficient materials for ........-+ students. 
Ins. 92 
FERED co cccscccevecesdbesoccceccceccscsccsd6eus seeuSecseceequceeseeeceeces Grade ......0e0+: 
hes er BB oc ccdibdbkséedccbeccceécendeqesdbeneensbaneetenbbnssedeccécees No. Pupils ..... 
DP PTTT PCT ETTTT TY TT LITTTTTTT Tre re et TTT ZAED séccice Wels secessuck 3-55 


WHEELER PUBLISHING COMPANY. Please send me your new free brochure, including 
17” = 22” four-color U.S. Trails Map, which furnishes the graded reading levels of each 


book in the American Adventure Series. 


Ins. 405 


oseee BUGS « asses BOERS ccccccese 3-55 


SOOSSSESOSSSSSOSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSLSSSSESS FESSSSSHSSESSSSESESSSSOSSSSSOSSSSSOCOES 


AMERICAN VISCOSE CORPORATION. Please send me: FREE Rayon Teaching Units: 
() (TA) Grades 1-3 Kit; () (78) Grades 4-8; [) (TD) Science Kit. 


Ins. 22 

GOUT bcc cccvcccccscccsececceseee esse nsoescecceccocccoesceeeeesesoeesese Geese cccccscccse 
Greet Ge BB, co cccccccccsds céccescedbeseedoctoccscedccessescesees Bese) cccccccevcsovetocns ct 
seseseooncacoesooses ZeRO cccccee BOWS ccesesose OE 


SESSSSSSTESSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSEEHESTESSSSSESSSSSSSSSSSSESESESSESSESSOSSOESE 


@® MINNESOTA MINING & MFG. CO. Please send me a copy of your new booklet ‘Tape 


Recording in the Ciassroom.' 


Ins. 239 
RRRO: 600. ngaldds vedc bbddbbnds Poeasie , aviceGéeeeehGasdbabeces Grade occcccccces 
Street or R.D. No. Pupils ..... 
GID cddovncecenesecctorce: ceescescaccosesecouseesescesoees ZOM@® ..ceees State ccccccese 3-55 


SSCS SSSSESESSSESSSSESESSSSSSSSSSSSSESESSESSHSSSTESSSSESSSSSSSSSSSSSSESSSESSSESSESCOSS 


WERSTER PUBLISHING COMPANY. Please send me the ‘Reading Troubleshooter's Check- 
list’ to help me locate the source of pupi) reading difficulties, grades 4-12; and to sug- 
gest steps and materials for improvement. 
Name 


Ins. 39 


RCA EDUCATIONAL SERVICES. Enclosed is 10c. Please send me a copy of the new 1954- 
1955 RCA Victor Educational Record Catalog 
Ins. 163 
Name 


wedutin os edie ZORO ccccces GOO cccccccee HS 


RIT PRODUCTS CORPORATION. Please send me a copy of your 24-page book, ‘Hobby 
Handbook for Young People ~- 6 to 60."' | enclose 10¢ to cover mailing. 


Ins. 54 
NAM .cccceceeecens OTT TT TTT oes occdecee PeeSD cccccvcccccsccosoese 
Street of R.D. .. péues veenetes BUb cocoa cedbocdes coceececeedhensseedocenbsseeeanonss 
GI ceccdncdececcdanccocer cccenecocescoscsececcceses coce ORD cannsoe State .....s0s 3-55 


heavy dark paper 8” by 8” with u> to 70 compartments for inserting cards bearing — 


PLYMOUTH TEACHER'S SEAT PLAN. Send me your TEACHER'S SEAT PLAN. This is on 
names. Fits into clear transparent acetate envelope, bound edges, brass corners. Fully 
described in advertisement on Page 24. [) | enclose $1.00. 
Ins. 237 
PE Chea VaRerveeceddese deter daceddadhaccadadsinkesdtnevestnanemesetas Grade ....sseeees 
PLUM. 6Gnese débabensienusngtsceses ceucdesaseneauctuane . 
Ge nee PeteeonGsbenccevadcdécéccovepecoshesevcoencesseses ZON@ «nesses State ..ccccces 3-55 


SOPSSSSEOHES EE OOOOEOSEOOESESOSESESEEEESESE ESOS ESOS SES EEOEESESESSSSSSESSEESEEOOOOE 


ANN MARIE'S WORKSHOP. | am enclosing $1.00 for your ALL NEW 1955 EASTER ART 
PORTFOLIO. 
Ins. 106 





FIRST 


Dear Miss Owen: 

Last evening at the opening of our 
P.T.A, meeting I read “Children Love 
Fantasy” by Walt Disney (January, p. 
42). It made an inspirational opening 
and several parents asked for copies 
after the meeting. May I duplicate this 
for distribution to my parents? 

Alan C. Chapin, Louisiana 


We are glad to grant permission to 
Mr. Chapin and to any school that 
would like to reproduce it for free 
distribution, with proper credit to 
The Instructor. 


Dear Miss Owen: 

1 have been very much interested in 
reading your article, “U.S, Teachers 
Abroad.” 

I have been thinking about teaching 
in Europe, preferably either in France 
or Germany. Would you please give me 
any addresses where I may secure in- 
formation? I would like to teach 
American children abroad. 

Please continue these articles. ~My 
friends and I enjoy them very much. 

Carmella B. Spallone, New Jersey 


To teach children of American 
military and civilian personnel in 
Europe, you must be at least 25, 
with two years of teaching experi- 
ence. Write immediately to Overseas 
Affairs Division, Office of Civilian 
Personnel, Dept. of the Army, Old 
Post Office Bldg., Washington 25, 
D.C, The recruitment drive for 1955- 
56 ends on March 16. 

If you wish to become an ex- 
change teacher under the Fulbright 
Plan, write to Mr. Cornelius 
McLaughlin, Acting Chief, Teachers 
Exchange Section, Division of Inter- 
national Education, U.S. Office of 
Education, Washington, D.C. 


* 


Dear Miss Owen: 
I was very pleased to read your col- 
umn, “U.S, Teachers Abroad” (January, 
5), especially the entry by Hazel 
Weeks Dendoncker, who reported that 
she was the American bride of a Bel- 
gian. I am the Belgian bride of an 
American, Some people wondered why 
I would leave my homeland, but is it 
so different to go from one democracy 
to another? I’m happy and I imagine 
Mrs. Dendoncker is too. 
Gretchen Vonderpertin Caplin, Florida 


Home is where the heart is! 


* 


Dear Miss Owen: 

I have just finished reading “Be a 
Pin-Up Girl” (January, p. 15). It was 
wonderful! Everyone who wants an at- 
tractive bulletin board should read it. 

I am a primary teacher with eleven 
years experience, and The Instructor is 
a must with me. I treasure my old 
copies of The Instructor because the 
information is always wholesome. The 
Instructor is a library in itself for the 
teacher who wants to do a good job. 

Daisy B. Anderson, Louisiana 


* 





Dear Miss Owen: 

The Instructor was up-to-date with its 
unit on the proposed world calendar 
(January, p. 45), but that doesn’t make 
me like the idea. The fact that birth- 
days and holidays would come on the 
same day each year would deprive 
many people of ever enjoying them on 














a non-work day. Surely that is a de- 
cided disadvantage that would be hard 
to compensate for .... and as for the 
World Holiday on the 365th day, we'd 
better get world peace first before we 
start such a scheme. 

Georgine Peddlor, Texas 


. .» Hurrah! for the World Calendar. 
When does it start? The sooner the 
better. 

Sally Arnoff, Wisconsin 


Which only goes to chow that we 
haven't a united opinion yet. 


* 


Dear Miss Owen: 

Our teacher read to us about Cine- 
rama out of your January Instructor. 
Are Cinemascope and Cinerama the 
same thing? Half of our class say it is, 
and the other half say it isn’t, and we 
would like you to settle the argument. 

Pauline Robins, lowa 


Cinemascope and Cinerama are 
very different. Cinerama is actually 
a combination of three picture pro- 
jectors. Cinemascope is shown from 
a single projector with a special lens 
that can show a wide picture. 


. 


Dear Miss Owen: 

In the January Instructor 1 found 
something especially interesting to me. 
On pages 43, 50, and 51 were articles 
about school saving. 

My fifth graders thoroughly enjoy 
“doing” the banking. The enclosed pic- 
ture shows a bank window they cut out 
of cardboard. They painted it yellow 
and printed, “Teller, Bank, Save, 
Stamps” on and around the window. 
The students take turns acting as bank- 
er or teller. 
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Each month on four banking days, 
we select two new tellers who assist 
each other in all the duties of banking. 
This makes banking real to these chil- 
dren and they take a renewed interest 
when they find out how important it is 
to be accurate in all accounts, not just 
their own. ... 

Kathryn D. Pender, Pennsylvania 


Cen’t think of a better way to 
teach thrift! 


* 


Dear Miss Owen: 

Please accept my congratulatiuns for 
the story “Chanticleer and the Fox” 
(January, p. 69). Our teachers would 
like to see more stories based on fa- 
mous tales of literature. 

. Marcus Ford, California 


The Chanticleer story was a trial 
balloon. If others of our readers 
echo Mr. Ford’s sentiments, we will 
certainly include more. Post cards 
are fine for recording your vote. 
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WHY I need 


COMPTON’S 
in my classroom 


I’m a fifth-grade teacher now, though I have previously taught 
on primary, also junior high-school levels. Whatever the grade 
I’m assigned, I always insist on Compton’s in my classroom. 
Compton's is my way of coping with the specific needs 

of 35 children—no two of them alike. 

There’s the bright child who finishes ahead of everyone. I 
turn him loose on Compton’s to satisfy his own interest in his 
own way—lI don’t spoil his excitement by assigning topics. 
Then there’s the slow learner, who with guidance from me is 
encouraged to use Compton’s. He too can satisfy his needs at 
his own level. Then too I have found that children who are just 
average in most things often develop outstanding ability in a 
special interest field when they have easy access to Compton’s. 
Compton’s is an “entire” library—right at our fingertips 

in my classroom. 

Reading should be a habit as well as a skill. Compton’s is the 
answer for my children; it helps all of them feel at home with 
books. They turn eagerly to Compton’s for specific information, 
enjoyment of special interests, and satisfying their curiosity. 


Children learn best when they get the answers they want 
“right now’’—not tomorrow. By directing my children to 
Compton’s, I am building correct attitudes about getting facts 
and developing research skills. 

The Compton people have done an amazing job of 

putting together a fascinating encyclopedia. 

Every detail of Compton’s is thoroughly and efficiently 
planned for school use. The alphabetical arrangement, the 
indispensable Fact-Index, the interesting, easy-to-understand 
text style, the beautiful teaching illustrations, the special 
bibliographies and Reference-Outlines make it a necessary 
classroom tool. 

I especially like the many teaching aids the Compton 
people provide to help get full value from the encyclopedia. 
* te - 

Thousands of teachers from coast to coast insist on Compton’s 


for their classrooms, just as this teacher does. Thousands more 
annually are requesting Compton’s as they see the value in 
the classrooms of teachers who are now using Compton’s 
Pictured Encyclopedia—the greatest teaching aid. 


Get Compton’s for your classroom. Get the Finest School Encyclopedia Ever Built. 


Write for special school prices and terms. 
Write also for special Teaching Hints for the use of Compton’s at various grade levels. 


F. E. COMPTON & COMPANY. 1000 N. Dearborn St., Chicago 10, Illinois 





